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This ethnographic study of 16 Chicago school 
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career-briented ^professionals. A b.rief~literature revieii relates 
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stabilization and ehhanceieni-, transforiing attitudes that opposed 
school policy, and controlling the cliiate to foster unihterrupted 
learningi In the >coiiunity, the principals had to diploaaticaily 
shape parent expectatibhs of the schools' capabilities. Principals' 
responses to their superiors ranged f roi ignoring orders xo o»ert 
.disobedience in order to prbtect staff ipralip. The principals often 
short-^cirduited th(8;,syste» and used superiors' indecision to their 
schools' adTaitag^. They shaped their jobs to suit their personal 
preferences and work styles. They relied lore on 6nes-1io-onej 
fac4-to-rface coiiunicatibha in bontrist to businessien who depend 
■pre on group aPetings and written aeaoranda. This study also 
describes ways prinPijpals obtained and utilized professional 
rinforBatipn. ' (BBj) ' 
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FOREWORD 



The research investigation reported in this document has covered 
iev(^fal years and is the result of the collaboration of »any individuals 
throughput the cdiicatidnar community. We, the research team, are especially 
Sindful of our debt to MrTSam pbl^^^^ the Chicago PrincipalsT" 

Asspciaxion at the time of the inception dif this project. He Was instrii- 
nehtai in arranging for initial seed money from the Assotiatipn and in. 
helping lis design the study, select the sample of subjects and facilitate 
pur.access to the schp^^ ^ 

Mr. Dphn/Wadley of the staff of the Chicago Board of Education was, 
instrumental in guiding the research proposal through the Board of Education 
approval pfocessf, culminating in the official endorsement of the project 
by Dr. Joseph Harihbni then/General Superintendent of the Chicago schools. 

^e wish also to mention Dr. Guilbert Hentschke, then Director of the 
Bbard^s Center for Urban Education,'' who facilitated our contacts with 
individual school principals ih seeking th^ir participation in the study; 
and Ms. ik)retta Nolan, President of the Chicago JPrincipals Association, 
\Aiq carried^ forward the copperatipn pf the Association during the most 
concentrated period of the field. 

»^In^addi tion , we_acknowledge -a. partlcular debX ltdlMr.. TonL. Jimes^_ 

of the Spencer Foundation yhp arranged for the Foundation's .support of 
i Pilot Project, the results of yhich were critical in shaping the^ final 
research design into a .proposal fundable at the national level. We are ^ 
especially apprecia^ liaispn role of Mr. Fx:it2 Mulhauser of 

the National Institute of Education who served as. our Program Officer 
in that agency dui^ing the course of the study. 

We'benefited gi^eatly from the Advice of our Academic Advisory 
CpTOittee cpnsistin^^ of Professors Charles Bidwell, Sheppard Kellam, and 
•Pau|[#et;er^ the yhiversity of Chicago, Professor Russ Spillman 

of /S)hic Ohio State University ^ and Professor Bruce McPherspri, now our 
colleague at Chicago Circle. The study was griatly enhanced by the guidance 
of-^pur^Pr^^ of Mr. Preston Bryant r 

iiSuperintendent^ District 10; Ms* Jgan M^ Ferris, Principal, Dett; Mr. 
•Iter tin Gabriel, Dept. of Special Education; Mr. Martin Gray, Principal, 
Amiihdsen; Ms. Olga Kawiibowski, Principal, Dirkseri; Mr. Joseph LBVizzo,Jr., 
Principal, Bryn Jtowr Ms. Esther Uw8pn, Princi^ Theodore 
ttwis Supcrin^^^ District 19; Mr. Charles Lutzow, Principal, Diirsb; 

Kr; James F. Moore, Super District 19; Mr; Lawrence J. McBride, 

Principal, Fiske; Lpfetta N^ Chicago Principals Association; 

Cefaid Being As^ Superintendent, Depti of Curriculuiar^ H^^ 
^rindlpali Jphw Mur^ E. Shannon, Principal^ Ogdeii; Thomas Van Mimi 
Superint^^^^^^ 151, and Donn Wtdley, Directbr, Program 

ifeviTiopoentv - ' . > 
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finally, we pay special tribute to our participating principals 
vhaaust, rejgrettably, remain anonymous. As sipbjects for this 
research, they yere gracious in accepting us into their work routines 
and patient in their willingness to be trailed around, 
day -after day, ty'a strM We are pleased to ^ay that these 
relationships eyehtually grew into professional friendships as 
^the-lnyestigat'ion-proc^eded^; ; — — i 



Van Cley e Mpr r i s 
j^obert L. Crowson 
Emanuel Hurwltz, Or. 
Cynthia Porter-Gehrie 

March 20 ^ 1981 



We were assistec) in the preparation and„anaiysis of the data by 
Miss Tandra Mrs. Pattl VlLe, MrL Lorie: pinkelman and Miss 

WaitrauS Schacher, serving as graduate research assistants. Ifrs. 
Catherine Morris participated in reviewing drafts of several chapters. 
Miss Maryellen Owens prepared the daily protocols and Miss Sue 
Henderson prepared the final manuscript . 



K.B. All names of schools and individuals in the following account 
have been changed. In addition, factors of principal's gender, 
school location, and special identifying circumstances have been" 
Q scrambled in order to protect the anonymity of our subjects. 
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a; STAMLIZA'nON . . 73 

Some of the principal's activities, perhaps most, 
" serve to oake the organization^ run smoothlyy protecting 
it from disruptions: and surprises* Sometimes, however, 
the principal wants to change things » start new programs, 
reshuff.Vc' staff or rearrange duties in order to improve 
the school's work. Too much stabilization deadens the 
* enterj)rise; too much enhancement is disorienting and ^ , 

counter-productive. How does the principal find thejcighJ^^ 

balance? 

B. THE TRANSFO RMATION OF ATTITUDES: Emotional Changes in a . 

\ ' , MinlrBureaucracy 85 

In moving the work of the school along» the principal 
must not only inttcduce new ideas* He/she must sometimes 

re-6rieh; the entire mentality of a facu ljty> What are, ' 

the strategles~foFY«^ 

deeply held, so that new educational possibilities can 
be realized?' — - ^ 

C. CLIMATE cdNTROLr Inptructlonikl . , 

j^nvehtional wisdom specif ies that the principal's 
primary job is the eyaiuatiqn and upgrading of instruction. 

==But,4y^^ 1 

observing .teaching Instead t they use their time in 
other activities, cultiyatlhg good: learning^ cohditlbns 
by managing the psychic ambiance of the school community. 
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„ * The'-layi^niJuis^alwaysiihlrlJored-g^ 

^ to- the power of the public school. The, bulk of these 
expectations can never be satisfied^ even under th'? best 
pf fclrcums^ The. principal's managerial work In- 

^tludes^^^ about the schooT's 

cap'at>j.ilti)gs, and re-educating parents and other commu- 
' nlty plebple as to just what they can and cannot expect 
from their local school.- ♦ • 

B. ClUZY MOTHER AS MASCOT: Disarming the Volatile Critic. . . . 117 

lEvery school has a parent whose self-appointed task 
It Is to bug the principal. This harassment customarily^, 
focuses on the school's handling of his/usually her child, 
but sometimes spills over Into complaints about the school's, 
role In the community jat -large. What are the principal's - 
bag of strategems for handling this kind of "professional 
complainer?" ■ ■ " . — * . ^ * 

C. HOLDING THE CUSTOMERS: Headhunting, In Scholastlca . . . . . • 125 

Budgets are now tied direct ^!y to enrollments. 

Teacher allocations aTe a JJlFe^t fiSn bf ' bovs and 

girls in daily attendance. Accordingly^ one of the new 
tasks bf the principal is recrultmeni of students. How 
does the principal enhance the headcount? Aiid how does 
the principal keep the kids in school instead of home 

watching TV or roaming the streets? 

^ * ' «k 

p. IMAGE BUILDING: Msklrig Non-educational Factors 

Work for Yoii 133 

Every schoor has an advertising problem: How p6 look 
good to the customers. The educational program Itself is 
not a glamorous article. Hence^ the school's reputation 
as a school sometimes rides on other, things: football 

tMrnsy^dramati^-^productTbrfsT^.t^^^ 

to a good press. How dbes the principal engineer .this 
nbnreducatlonal visibility to enhance the status of his 
Institution? 

PRINCIPALING AND ITS EFFECTS ON THeIhIERARCHyI 141 
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Jtee^f the_prlhcipills^pxt:Liary responislbllltles is 



to protect the Integrity and working rhythm of his o\ni 
school. Bureaucratic Instructions frbm the upper echelons 
of the system often do not reflect aii undersrrindlng of 
how individual schpbls function. Accordingly, on occasion, 
and to protect the working telatiphshlj^, not to mention 
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the morale^ of his/her staff,, a principal must inten- 
..^^-tlbnally disregard or deliberately misunderstand an 
order-*from-abover. — ^S^jch— insubordinat-ion-is-a>-manag;erial 

art form* ^-^^^ ' _^ 

B. -SHORT-CIRCUITING THE LABYRINTH:: To ^lell with the S.O.P. . . . 151 

After an organization grows to a c^t4in size, dedi- 
cation tb. Standard Operating Procedure is ^a ioar^inal ^ 
value, £>ometimes downright counterproductive. Such 
biifeaucratic line discipline is appropriate -only for ^ 
"high impact" decisions, -For the. day-to-day running of 
.a ^school, the principal must get the Job done even if it 
means running around ahd^ outside, of the. chain of command. 

C. THE SHIFTING CHESSBOAM AND THE SCRAIffiL^ ..... 159 

The term of the present study has inadvertently 
coincided with a period of trau^tic upheaval in the 
Chicago Public School System--cofflmunity militance, 
faculty /administrator desegregation, systemrwide / 
••Mastery Learning** mandates, ••Access-To-Excellence'* 
innovations. Department of Justice busing guidelines, and 

finally, _ threatened finan-riai collapse. As the system is ^ 

'SuFfeted, month by month, by external demands and internal 
mismanagement, the rules begin to .change. The chessboard 
shifts beneath, the player's feet i but the players must 
go on playing. In these circumstances, the principal's, 
discretionary, areas of action expand. Some ^principals 
recoil ^from this phenom'i^non but others, more imaginative, 
use. this situation t^'o aggrandize their position and 
increase their power. 



PRINCIPALING AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE 



A. SHAPING THE JOB TO SUIT: 



Maximizing Job Siaitisfactic^n 
^ * — bjy-'Deslgn'^.^ . . v ". . . . . . . . 

Like other workers, .principals hold attitudes toward 
their own job; they like some parts, dislike other parts. 
As managers, principals can shape the_ job ^to- their no 
liking--^ending~.time on^^^ they are good at or 

'enip3Mloing. Principals especially enjoy working on 
problems which they know in advance can be solved, that 

/have an *'ehd product'* of some^sort. If principals 
cannot fully program their own success, they can at least 
program tKeir own job satisfaction, which is perhaps the 
next best thing. \ 
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. -.CHAPTER J ; 
' {NTR.ODUCTION 

A; BACKGROUND . 

* The study of . school administration over the past forty years 
has passed through three definable epochs* In the late Thirties and 
Forties, Managerial Task^ Definition was the doiiinating focus. 
Students of general jwna^^ such as Mary Pollett, Luther, 

Guliik, Fritz Ro^^^^ Barnard and Peter Drucker; set 

the tone for this early ^mphasif. "iChac^teristically, these scholars r 
exanihed an organization — usually a gove^tmant bureau or a business 
corporation~as a total organic entity. Out of all the tasks that^ 
»ust>e perforeed, they asXi^d, what ate those specialized types of. 
wor^^^reserved for those; at the top? the culmination of this effort 
was Gulicic's master list of things managers dOt celebrated in, the 
well-remembered acronym POSbCORB: Planning, Organization ^ Staffing^ 
Directing, Coordinating Reporting and Budgeting; ^ 

Following the lead of theset pioneers and working from these, 
.primary categories, scholars* in school administration like George D. 
Strayer, Jesse B, . Sears, Paul Mort and Arthur B. Mqehlman focused on 
the work of school principals and superintendents 'in much the same • 
wiy, eventually delineating analogous categories* Thus, in some of 
the major worksj of the pSriod, we find textbook rubrics in the Gulick 
tradition: \ * ^ 

"The^ Executive Activity (Organization)" " , . 

"The Personnel Activity" . ' * 

"Finance!'^" 

"Planning as an Element in the Administrative Prx)cess" 
^ "Organization as an Element in the Administr>ative Process" 

"Directing as an Element in the Administrative Process" 
. "Coordination as an. Element in the Administrative Process" 

Such were the topics of graduate seminars in educational administration 
during this period* 

' In the Fifties and Sixties, attention turned away from these 
quasi^theoretical categories in favor of what might be called the 
Contextual Interaction Field approach* instead of focusing on the 
strictly in-house tasks rassigned to the administrator, 'scholars began 
to take an "open systems" view of the organizational laisdscape, 
surveying the total social environment of the manager, both inside 
juid outside the organization* Taking' their xue from social science 
research generally and from the s^nagement literature particularly, 
ispeciallsts in, school administration directed their attention^ to the 
client-publics with, which school administrator must deal—the people" 
the principal wotks for , works with , works against — in performing 



,^tht »|nagerial function. These are the constituencies to which the ^ 
adftinistrator is expected to respond— teachers, stud'encs, superintendent 
'and central office^* staff * board of education*, parents, cononinity groups j 
g6yeniite|nt ig^n This array of client-publics constitute | 

the^spectruik of relationships which every school administrator eventually 
encbunterjs* Understanding these several constituencieis, so argued the . 
ichpiatki would provide a »ore siniational, less technical definition ^ 
of a scKobr iftdiftin^^ area, and hence a no re realistic 

portrait! of adsinistratiye responsibility. 

Thus, during these two decades,, the journal literature and adminis- 
. tratlpp tex increasingly focused on these client groups and 

the pyincipai'ii interaction yitti them. One popular text was Adminisr i 
tratlve Relatibnshjns^rA Casie Bipok by Jack Culbertson, Paul Jacpbson \ 
and Tl\eod6rc Reller^'^. Perhaps thie most* widely used and tne paradigmatic 
of this genre Is Campbell, Cunningham, Nystran and Usidan's The Organization 
arid Control of American Schools ^ *in which the client groups are taken 
up one by one and analyzed for their impact on administrative decision-making. 

In/ the Seventies .ah Eighties, a third mode of inquiry has made 
Its entry into the study of school, administration: the Ethnographic 
apprqaiph. The A^alue of;this methodplogy in the ^administrative arena is 
"still un^Jer vigorous, dis^ ultiinate contribution of 

.j;^4tHn6graphy to management theory remains to be calculated. 

^:NeveTtheliB5s^^he^pr0mise™of" eth^^ strategies has .aroused 

" the Interest , of the rsse.arth community. More important, th^ basic 

thesis seems eminently sensible: Instead of cataloging the intramural , 
^ duties of the school administrator or analyzing the constituencies he 

or tShe works for, it yould. be far more productive, so it is argued, 
" to starrt out by examining, directly administrator actually does 

'durii>g the work day. "Drawing upon the explicitly behavioral sciences, 
esp^ially anthropology, the modern researches sets forth to isolate 
the Iprrimbrdial material out of which an administrator's life is constructed, 
namely^ wnit^ of Behavior. 6nce^ these primary 4ata are. accurately 
set down, they can be sifted, labeled*, grouped and collated in such 
a way as to, iempnstrate, in vivid behavioral terms, what a school 
administrator's reppnsibillties and Icons tituencies actually are. 
No mdre*guei5S worif, no toVc arm-chair ^speculating from outside the. work 
site. Through this medium we' have the 'raw material for generating 
a-def Ini^Uvely: a^^^ goes on^ in the act of administering. 

IpVhe general JUinagemenV H^id; !^^^^ Mintzberg is a formidable 
; advocate of this approach^ his research^ yielding arinajor volume, 
T ^Tfrg^ature of-Managerial Wbrk ,_tpJ 1973j^j^ _(Using Mintzberg* s categories. 

Chapter IX pf the present^ report compares school pTincipalB~^d^ — * 

^managers in the field of b'usiness • ) In the study of schools ^nd school 
administration, Ray Rist^ an^ Harry Wolcott^ are among the more prominent 
ethnographers^, of the current period. ^ ^ 

-^-r— . « The present ^tudy was;^ designed to advance the work of th(*se 
scholars by eiq>loying the ethnographic mode of investigation, but ^ 
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focusing it on the discretionary areas of 

«i the schboi building level. It is our assunption in this investigation 
that the act of principaling is a decisive dyna.ic in the success or 
■ failurt of school system operation. The school principaj is education s 
«,8t visible, "on-liive" . administrator. More .t^«i ««y f ^^^^le 
individiial in. the American school hierarchy, the principal is the pivotal 
exchange point, the working broker between teachers and studente on 
the one h4nd and the political establish««nt-superintendent, school 
board>-parent and taxpayer^on the other. Through the principal ^ 
of f icr^s-s-therproblems and decisions which affect not only the general 
life of the institiition but the anxieties and aspiratiqn8j)f^ch^^^ 
individual living and working within it. . 



B. ORIGINS 



The study reported in this document originated in bilateral 
talks between the College of Education at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago. Circle and the Chicago Principals Association, Local 2 of 
the American Federation of School Administrators. With seed money from 
the Assoeiation, the research team tested d^^a-gathering techniqu^^ 

- with field trials in two schools during the spring of 1977. With tne 
techniques proving feasible, the team then obtained the support and 

-collaboration of the Center for Urban Education, a research arm^pf 
Se Chicago ?ublic Schools. With the patronage of the Spencer Foundation. 

~a-EilpC^Studyr3?as-conducted of eight principals during the academic 

yea? 1977-78. - ' , 

With th» refinement of the research design, and with the tripartite 
collaboration of the Chicago Principals Association, the Chicago Public 
• ^hools and the University of Illinois, the research team ^H^ftted 
a formal proposal to the National Institute 'of Education calling for • 
the extensive. In-depth study of sixteen school principals over the 
dobrsf of two school years,. 1978-79 and 1979^80. This Proposal was 
approved wir.h the actual funding covering the peripd January 1979 to 
July 1980. The present document is a formal report to the National 
Institute of Education on the major findings of this study, 

C. RESEARCH DESIGN 

^ w . ^ ' 

Sel ection of the sample- ^As is well known ilTth^e^acadeiiic foHi^ity.- 
ethnoiiaphic research is extremely tl~-i"^«°f 
each hour of field observation -ay generate five to 

write-up, coding, analysis, cross-site referencing, and ^^f^^^^^J" 
writing. Given this condition, the research team was forced to confine 
the active subjects of the investigation to only sixteen qt Ch^J^fP « ^ , 
abproxiwteiy 525 building principals. At the outset, we yere Jnterested 
S'^a degree of representaJiJeness in our .6a-|le which.ncither the random 
method nor the hand-picked method could yield. Instead, 
■ -a methodology somewhere be tw ee n these-t^*6-pc4aiM>PPP»itc>-4^ e rne to 



be referred to as the Variables Grid techriiquie. A grid was established 
in which the following variables were incorporated: 



Level 
Type . 

Enrollment size 
Enrolissent nobility 

Enrollment racial mix 

Geography 

Sex of Principal 
Race of Principal 
Length of tenure of 
principal 



Elementary and high schools 
General, yocatiorial, special 
purpose schools \ 
Small, medium and large schools 
Stable (low turnover) and unstable 
(high turnover) schools 
Mostly white, mostly black, 
balanced, large Hispanic contingent 
Distribution among/Chicago's 
primary population/SES sectors 
Male and female principals 
White, black, /Hispanic principals 
Experienced , yet eran ^princ ipals 
and principals new to the principal- 
ship and/pr to the school building. 



Vheii all of the schools had been dristributed"lnto ceTIs^Hn tfie 
grid;^ we sought the counsel of the then President of the Chicago 
.Principals Association, Mr. Samuel. Dolnick. With the insights provided 
by/ his wide and detailed knowledge, of the Chicago system, we developed , 
a pool of approximately twentyrfive principals representative of the 
above variables,. Under the. auspices of the Center for Urban Education, 
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we approached our subjects oh their willingness to participate :in the 
study, prciiptly filling our subject complement of sixteen. -Recognizing 
the long history of reclusiveness of the Chicago system going back 

several decades, we were pleasantly surprised at the openness and 

ready collaboration of our prospective subjects. Only three^ turned 
down the invitation to join the. study—one because of impending 
retirement, a second because of a concurrent run for public office, 
and a third who was assuming the principalshlp for the first time and 
had been assigned to^ a school with significant community unrest; With 
the final consent. of each nominee's District Superintendent (of Chicago's 
27 at that tfme), the final subject roster was completed. _ , 

Data-gathering — EthnograpR^c^, techniques recjuire direct observation 
on the site with the researcher physically present at all* times. 
-Ac c or d i ng l y, e ach^of jthe sixteen principals vas jrcrsonally accompanied 
by one member of the research team (of four professors) and directly 
observed on the job for up to twelvl working days (not necessarily 
sequeritiaiy during the two :scho61 years 1978-80. Typically, , the 
principal's work day begins around 8 a.m. and continues until 3:30 or 
4:00 p.m. • In -addition, the principal was followed- into the late 
afternoon and evening if he or she were engaged in professional 
responsibilities related, to the principalship. For work taken home 
for study in the evening. and on weekends, we relied on post facto 
reports from the principals on the extent of this activity^ 

On the job, during the regular work day, the researcher Was privy 



to air conferences and communications between the principal and those 
with, whom he or she interacted,, either face to face or oyer the telephone.. 
The only exception to this general expectation were those contacts 
of such a: personal or delicate nature that the researcher Vs presence 
would constitute an unacceptable disturbance. In such tases, and at 
the request of the principal, the researcher agreed to absent himself 
or herself from the interaction. In two years of observation, such 
preemptions bf the. data-gathering schedule came to represent less than 
one .percent of the total observation time. 

Dviring each day*s observation, the researcher kept a detailed, 
ttinute-by-miniite log of the principal's activities— the nature pf the 
interactions, the subject matter covered, and the linkage of one inter- 
action with the next to record the flow of managerial decision-making. 
From these field notes, the researcher then prepared a written log, ^ 
called a ''protocol J* representing a written version of the principa3: s 
day. ^ ^ " . 

. These protocols were then analyzed further into separate "events,^* 

each event representing an interaction or a piece of-T)u^'e^s-whi:ch 
could be separated out from the surrounding activity. Each event, 
of whatever duration (from. five seconds to two hours) was assigned a 
number ( a typical work day comprising/between 50 and 200 separate 
events)^ and coded according to the following characteristic^: 

—Person with whom the principal is interacting (teacher, student, _ 

assistant principal, school nurse, etc.) . . . 

—Race and sex of interactor i 

^^M ^H^^m nf rommunlcation (verbal face-tq^face, written word, et c,) 



-Subject matter of event _ 

•i-Locus (in schooT buirdihg) of event 
—ihltiator of event , 
—Scheduled or ispontarieous eyent 
— Duration of event (in minutes) 
. --Stability or enhancement (whether the event was focused on 

stabilizing the routings of the school or on changing, modifying 
or altering the routines) 
— Mintzberg^xlassification of pvent (per H. Mintzberg, The Nature 
of Managerial Work) ^ " . - 

"With these^anaiytical characteristics available for each event, 
the research team then developed, suranations and collations of the 
seemingly disparate features of managerial activity. Out of. these 
summaries, it became -possible not only to examine a principal's general 
work profile i but also to. compare one principal with anot Her in terms 
of ovierall work patterns. ' r " 

But, behind these general features of principaling activity, the 
^^a^ifinn'iry intereatcd in discretionary decision-making 
behavior within the general texture of institutional management. How, 
that is^ does a principal behave when the institution hSs no routines, 



P^\Pf9P®dw"8, no regulations to cover managerial phenomena as they 
linfpld hour by hour in the school's flow of business? These are the 
episodic components -of a principal's work day that reveal the most 
.about \the job itself; they exhibit how the incumbent perceives his or - 
^^^^^ played out in this setting. These discretionary modes of 
adnlriist^atiye conduct also serve to illiraiinate the distinctive features 
of this l^ecialized form of public administration, showing how it differs 
from management in business, government, universities, the military, 
and other institutional environments, both public and private • 

The ethnographic mode of investigation is especially suitied to the 
study of thes# discretionary moments in a principal's work rputines. 
And. for this reason— to take maximum advantage of the methodbipgy itself- 
the research team focused. its anialytical eye on just those managerial 
.phenomena which call for^ indeed require, discretionary conduct • To 
facilitate the. study of these phenomena, we examine the impact, of a 
principal's behavior on four sectors , of , the human environment: 

• (1) on his or her inSaediate colleagues and associates, 
(2) on laymen toutside the school, ' 

(3) on the administrative hierarchy in which he or she se rves 

as a kind of "middle manager," and finally, 
(4) oh himself or herself as a professional j>erson, (See Figure 1. ) 



D> SYSTEM ACCESS AND DESIGN CONTROL . . 

As a research team, the four of us were interested in gaining a 
fuller, deeper knowledge of the Chicago Public School system, not only 
AQjfaciUtat.e^oiir^ sen?e as background-out of which 

^^ould better understand and evaluate ^ur findings To this end, we 
convened a Professional Advisory . Committee' oFl^ made up of 

some participating subjects, other Chicago school :principkljB, district 
syperiptendehts, and suburban superintendents and principals outside 
the city of Chicago, This group helped\make the study known to their, 
colleagues throughout the metropolitan arek, thus providing a preparation 
for our access to the research sites. The Professional Advisory Committee 
met three times during the course of the investigation. The roster 
of the Committee appears in Appendix A. 



In attempting to push back the conventional bouhdaries of ethno- 
graphic research and toexplore hitherto unreported features of school 
£dmlnist^tfon, we were alsLO desirous of having at hand, some Specialized 
research advice: on the ongoing, design ^of the^t udv. Accordingly^ we*^- 

convened a second group, the Academic Advisory ComHxteeTTSde-nip-of— 

five scholars in school administration and social science research. 
This group provided guidance on the overall design of the study and on 
analytical strategies for processing the data. . The Academic Advisory 
Committee met three times during the course of the study. The roster of 
Ihi^gmup^lsoL^ppuei^ — 1_ _ 
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Figure i T-Pfihcipaling and I.ts.Four Secfbrs of Effect 
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E- .PLAN OF THE REPORT 



""As .noted earlier, the. body of ethnographic literature on school 
, , administration's only now beginning* to delineate the texture of 

■lariageriaL work In S9hpol settings. By way of providing a context N^T 

in wl^ich to place the presenr^tudy and a base line from which to 
, evaluate our Hndings, we pffer In^^^^Qiapter II (immediately following) 

a review of the literature germane to the scope and purpose of our 

investigation.*. 



Following this review, we present in Chapters III and IV ^ ^ 
giehefai work prof iles of elg^^ntary and secondary principals. As 
noted i our summations of the protdcoi materials and ^liecif ically of 
the "^vent analysis summaries" have provided the basic material 
from which these two chaptexrs have been developed* 



In Chapter V through VIII, we fociis on the discretionary managerial 
phenomena discussed above. We devote a chapter each to the four 
"impact" zones, namely, the impact of the principal 's behavior on; ' 

-—the school (teachers, staff, and students inside the school 
build ingl * - ^ 



. : - ---^"4^ ; ' i ^ . , 

-.—the community (parents and other laymen outside the school) 
--the hierarchy (the ad niinistratlve ap paratus established to ^ 

operate the system. in which the principal serves .as a 

"middle mariager")' ^ ' ' - ' ^ 

-rthe princlpM himself /herself (the personal/professional 

focus jdX all human conduct: "How does it affect me?") 

• ^^l^^i^g ^hese-^nalytl^^^ the 

comparison of oiiirfindings i^^ those of Henry_ Mintzberg in th(L^stuiiy 

of business executives. As one. of the indirect progenitors of the 
present investigation and as a* leading schol^^^^^ 
method of management study^ Miritzberg provides a suitable foil 
against'which to view the findings of this inquiry* 

^ • , ^ ' ? < . ' i 

lu Chapter X, we fociis on/an ancillary but abiding concern 
of ail scholars in the educational indu8try--how does research and 

develojpmerit knowledgejTX ow from the producer .t o„thei.conBumer? ^In ' - 

-^tMs^di^ciissipriT^^ the degree to which school principals 
study their own jobs by consulting; professional sources on administra- 
tive theory and practice.^ How dp jpirincipals obtain professional ^ ~ 

information on principaliiig? How is" this new knowledge incorp.orated 
^ intto their managerial Ahd what' are the effects of 

'0his knowledge on the institutions over which they preside?!^/ 

7"^ ~— Finial^^ threads, of this, investigation 

\ l?8??h§y ip^ bring, the story to a clo8e> By focusing on the effects 

SL? J?lindLp£U^ we conclude this account with seven general 

^propositions concerning tfie use of discretionary_decision-making 

at the principalship level of schppi adminis.ti:atioiv. ; - - 



CDir-/ Following the formal chapters, the repoirt contains a rostejr of 



" * ' - - . . £. ^ > 



footnotes 



^thcr^6ulick» "NotM on the theory of Organisation" In L.H. Cullck and 
4#,P. Urvlckt e4e.» Papera oh the Science of Adalnlatratlon (New 
Yorku^lui^U Unlveraity Pr^^ _ 

2 *^ ' . ^ 

(Boglewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentlce-Hall, Inc. , 1960) 

^Thlrd Edition (Columbus: Charles E. Iterrill Publishing Co. V 1965 

(New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1973) 

^"Ej^ograpbic techniques and thie study of an urban school." Urban 

Muca tlon^ V6l~10: (Apr 11 )7r^p ~ ^ « T 

• »''■• ^ 

^The Man in the Principalis Office ~ An Ethnography (New York: Holt, 

"^Mlhtzberg ifoiated ten managerial categbries in three clusters- ^Interpersonal : 
Figurehead, Leader, Liaison; Informational : Monitor, Dlgseminator^ 
Spokesman; Decisional : ^&itrepreheur. Disturbance Handler, Resource 
iUlocator^ Negotiator. 
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^ ■ . CHAPTER I i 
REVIEW.OF THE LITERATURE- 



A. BACKGROUND, ' ■ 
.■ . — y 

In view of its importance, the schdol principalship should be the 
most: thwoTTghly researched and-best understood^-admlni^.trati ve position in 
^ education. Although the literature on the school principal is voluminous, 
1-t tends. much of the time to be prescriptive and hortatory rather than 
descriptive^ and empirical. There is very, little research-based knowledge 
about "the dimensions of principal performance; there hasn't even been 
nuch attention given, until recently, to the question of what it i5 that 
school: principals do during their working day. Most importantly, there 
is little research into the urban principalship concerning it^ organ iz^atipnal 
. constraints, institutional s^tructures, and environmental complexities.* 

xhe present study was intended to improve our understanding of the^ 
role by askijig what it is , that principals^ spend their time doing and 
by asking how principals exercise discretion, within the large-citv 
organizational' environment^ f^L^^^ - 



In^ the follbwing/selected review of the relevant literature on the 
school principalship we seek to throw bur research into the context of 
a rapidly developing interest in the "natural" (i.e., ethnographic-type) 
investigation of key administrators, in education and hopefully add thereby 
to a developing, knowledge about the observed actualities off administrative^ 
life in the schools. Our review^ following the outline of our report, will 
first discuss evidence. of the principal' wprk profile and will then 
rev^jiew the literature appropriate to an understanding of the strategies 
and tactics of discret ionary deci s ion-m aking.^ ' 

— : — — Br. — TH£-i>1ffl^eifAIr^-H^eRK-PR0H^^^^ 1- 



- Much of/ our existing knowledge about the school principalship has ^ 
developed pver the. years out of Investigator, interest in either role 
theoxv^OTAeadership^behavlor--.(Seel^^ 1~97A) . Among some- ' ~~ 

^•classic!) studies .^ave been: (a) Halpin's .(1958) use of a "Leadership 
Behavior/ Description. Questionnaire (LBDQ)" to pursue qualities of 
"-initiating structure" and "consideration" , among school principals; (b) th^ 
Halpin and CroTt research Into the "organizational climate" of schools 

.(Orgap i za t ional Clima t erDcscri p t it)nrQue s tlonna i r-e v-1-963 ) v,and- ( Jthe 

Gross and Herriott (1965X investigation of the role of the elementary 
school' principal in influencing teachers^^ ^ ^_ 



The emphasis on role theory and leadership in past studiies of the 
school, principal, may have resulted in a body of literature that has 
been .overly key^d into questions of administrator-teacher interaction, 
instructional, leadership., and school;change. It has become> fundamental 
tenet of the jobt that the site-level administrator in education should 
be^"insIructional leader" of his ;or her school (See Jacobson, Lbgsdoh, and 




Wiegiani 1973; Itoe and Drake> 1980: and^ljji gm Jr . , j^ r^ALi^^ghgtr" 

hashU--^b^n-:Clear- over-the-ye¥rs^ isl^hether tHe^onrtherj o b 



behavior of the school principal is at ali consonant with such a 
role ewphasis. ^ . 

. ' ^ 
Within the last few years observational research by Wolcott (1973; » 
Sproull (1977, 1979) /Peterson "(1978),. and Martin (1980) has begun 
to address the question of how principals do spend their time. 
Wolcott*s initial (1973) sjtudy of a single elementary principal h^s 
been followed by a number of additional ethnographic-style inquiries 
(using samples - of from two to six principals) that have been much 



influenced in desighnST^qlcott/as well as by Mintzbe^g's (1973)' 
study of managerial personnel in a variety of organizational settings. 
In general, the findings- indicate that instructional leadership 
(i.e. , classroom observation, curriculum development, teacher 
inservice; etc/) is not a central focus of the principalship. 
Activities that do represent the najor conmftments of the principal's 
time are: (a) working with students and with teachers^ noninstructional 
needs (Peterson, 1978); (b) attending to logistics (keeping track 
of things), external requirements (often imposed by t;he larger 
bureaucracy), and social pleasantries (making people feel good) ^ 
(Sproull, 1977, 1979); and (c) Qvers^eing^orgahizationai maintenance, 
puj^j^ control, and extra-curricular activity involvement (Martin, 1980). 

The findings to date indicate furthermore that the school 

principal's workday (whether elementary or high school, whether city or 
small, town or suburban) is very busy and highly unpredictable. Time 
usage by the school principal is typically characterized by many ^ 
activities of very short duration with much variety and many changes 
of ''gears" throughout tbfc sdhoql day (Peterson, 1978; Sproull, 1977, 
1979; Martir), 1980). >The principalship role is also a highly verbal^ 
one, with much of thefypTking day spent in locations other than the 
principal's office and^pent reacting or "responding to initiatives 
from other persons (Wolfytt, 1973; Spfroull. 1977. 1979; Martin, 1980), 

The data from the ptesexfi study, with a larger sample of principals 
and a different institutional setting (a major-city school system), 

tend generally to confirm t he findings of this previous ethnog rapMg [ 

research": T"^ : . 

"■ • ■ 

C. PRINCIPAL'S DISCRETIONARY DECISION-MAKING ^ ^ ^ 

Research into the on-the-job usage of the principal's discretionary 
decisions-making pbwerirair-not beeh-extensive. .One-initial question 
is whether th e_PTlncipaiship does or does not permit much decision-making 



latitude. Wolcott (1973) found that the discretionary power of his 
single subject was quite minimal, concluding: . 

♦ 

For the mbst part, the exercise of the authority 

"7 of hilTof f ice^war pWcelled^^^ 

by policy and directive by directive. His freedom 
yas to_make^no^serious-mtstakesT^(pv^306) 



Similarly Rogers (1980), in a quasi-otservatigi^ study of both 




elementary and secondary principals from one large«-city school ^ 
kystem, found that principals generally portray themselves as caught 
In the middle and "henwed in" by regulations in having to balance 
the layers of school system: hierarchy up above against the needs of 
' students and desires of the community down below. And, in a survey 
of fifty-five principals in six states, a team of Rand Corporation 
researchers '(Hill, et al. , 1980^.,. found, that principals consider 
themselves to be -morerconstrained by rules, more subject to public 

: 8crutiny.,^and less in control of their own schedules, than they were 

• fiye. years ago.*' ^ . * 

Oh the other hand, Seymour Sarason (1971) found that the authority 
of the principal's office, depended very heavily upon the use that 
principals vfere able and willing to make of decision-making opportunities^ 
that did exist. Principals do have considerable authority , /but differ 
_in their knowledge and appreciation of its- utility. Sarason noted 
that principals in large urban systems very often view the school 
"system" as a, source of never ending obstacles, but very often are 
quite flexible in interpreting the limitss of what. "the. system" will 
allow. In a similar vein* Isherwood (1973) concluded from his 
observation of fifteen secondary school principals that opportunities 

for the^deyelopreent , and exercise of "informal authority" seem to 

exceed by far* the formally designated powers and responsibilities 
of the principalship. 

The present study has focused upon the discretionary strategies 
and tactics used by principals to implement school district policy— in 
four arenas of activity. These are: (a) the effects of prihcipaling 
upon the school site/ (b); the effects of pfdncipaling upon the 
surrounding community, (c) the .effects of principalirig upon the school 
system hierarchy, and (d) the" effects of principaling upon the . 
principal himself. Some previous research r-elevant to each arena 
of activity is summarized. 



a> .The Effects of Principaling on the School- ^Lortie (1-975) has 
observed that interactions within schools are much greater. than 
interactions across* their^boundaries and that the principal is of 
course ,the key official within each school network; An initial line 
of research would \suggest the importance of the "balancing act" 
of the principal in working with faculty and staff. In this regard, 
the principal miist seek to balance the expectations and demand s of 
pupils and parents, and the expectations of the organizational 
^hierarchy^ against the wishes and- expectations of the .school staff. 
Becker (1961) and Barsky (1976) have both concluded that a principal's 
witbin-schbol relations, with teachers and pupils (including ^ajents) • 
are important to his status and aothox^ iiifgeFVchool 
syste m. B jEicker found that . th^e^r incipal is expected by his faculty 

"TlS^'Vack them up" and. tc respect their "profewipttal independence." 
If he fails to meet faculty expectations in thi^l role, conflict 
develops, and whei. this happens, both teachers and principal 

Q ire-likely to employ a varictyr-.af— sancjE4oi%^t<j5--c-on^^ — 
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behaylor***-including, on the part of teachers, threats of, or requests 
for transfer, the use of connections in the community "to create 
•entiment agalr^sr the principal/' and the use of contacts elsewhere 

the organization to clrcuvVent the principal* Barsky found that ^ 
beyond **backing the teacher up," a principal adds to his Jstiiture by 
>^ <(«) showing Interest and offering help in the personal problems of 
^is-faculty, (b) offering assistance with individual professional 
matters, (c) handling personally much of the d^etalL and "paper-work" 
of the school.;" and (d) assuming responsibility for pupil discipline 
and control • ^ ^ ^ • 

A second 11^^ of research haC explored the Important question of 
the* principal's impact upon school outcomes. McPartland and Karwelt 
(1979) and Wolf (1979) caution that because school differences in general 
have hot been found to 'account very heavily for vpriations in student 
outcome, the separate effect of administrative activity must, remain an 
elusive element. Similarly Deal and Celotti (1977,1980) have suggested 
that rflassropro instruction seems to be "virtually unaffected" by 
organizational and administrative factors. There is little evidence of 
administrative in'fluencjB upon the core teaching and learning technology. 

, However,^ both Deal and Celotti and Ellett and Walberg (1979) go 
on to suggest that the. school principal can play an Important mediating 
x>jr supportive role~in which aspec.ts of the school atmosphere and matters 
of morale can be linked with scho'ol "effectiveness". Brookover (1977) 
ani Grant (1980) have both explored linkages between site-level adminis- 
st^i^atloa*and school outcomes throuRh the impact of school "climate." 
-i^oblit (1978|1979) has conducted comparative, ethnographic case studies 
of principals' administrative styles, school climates, and youth crime 
•^in the high school. ' Rist (1972) has discussed the role of the principal 
as a "cultural maximizer" in^ single ali^bliick, ghetto school. Stoll 
(1979) compared overachieVfng and underachieving schools in the state 
of Florida^^^p^^nns of test results in reading, finding that the more 
^effj^At-ivc'^schooJs were more likely to have administrators who communicated 
the importance of reading, worked toward a coordinated reading program, ' 
jwuLtook^^s^eps-to^rovide. adequate instructional materials. And, Clark, 
Lotto and McCarthy (1980), aggregated some ninety-seven studies of urban* 
school achievement, concluding. that: (a) site-level leadership is 
crucial in determining school success; (b) this leadership is typicallv 
of an attltudlnal and motivational nature (e.g^t the creation of an 
achievement "climate"); (c) successful schools engage in staff develop- ^ - 
meht and establish clearly sta>ed goals and objfctives; and (d) ' 
successful schools have high levels of parent contact and pjirentai 
involvement. ' ' 

It Is not the puijpose of the present* study to attempt a linkage 
between the behavior of the school principal and measures of school 
"outcomes," nor have we attempted to compare "good" principals with 
"poor" ones. Our research does^ however, indicate that the activity 
of the principal can affect the work of the school, particularly 
through an impact upon the atmosphere or« Vcllaate" In which teaching 
and learning take' p lace. 
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' by The Effects of Principaling on the Coimnunity~ It would seem 
that^th^ dayCof*^safe .encapsulation behind a '•four^walls-of-the-school*'" 
philosophy are at .an c^nd foremost school adminlstratojrs* A ''closed-system" 
view of education's organizational worrd^'has been, replaced by the^ 
realization that the school is necessarily involved %ully^with its 
.surrounding environment. There has not yet been a>,*great deal or ^ 
research, howjever, into the- school administrator vis^a^-vis the surrounding " 
neighborhood. Pryor, ejt al . (1980) point out that tne' school ^site 
Is the key point of parental and community contact that s&tisf action " 
is sought and problems are raised first at the IsVel of 'the teacher 
and the school principal^ however, evidence of .important, ititeractiye 
^Iffects between the administrator and the school clientele has not * 
'fiieen. adequately €oq)16red. ^ \ 

One* line of investigation has looked, into the activi^ties of 
administrators in "representing" the school ly^stem to. its community 
^ constituency.. Mann (1976), for example, has an^ly^cd the differing 
behavioral s'tyies of principals .In terms of their "predominating 
oriehtation/V5o the community (e.g», as- "trustees,,""de3egates," 
or'^politicos'^j. Bath Mann -and Suimerfield (197l6 found that the 
school principal's .representational role combines characteristics 
of style and ^'situation." Differences' In the principal's personality 
are joined bjr differences in community^ organization, differences in 
.the saliency of local issues, and differences in parental perception 
and expectation—in affecting the attitude that the principal takes 
toward the. community constituency. . . * 

Recent research nais explored the representational^ role of the 
principal within framework of clientele accommodation that has been 
labeled a "theory of street-level bureaucracy" (S|^c Lipsky^ 1976). 
Weatherley (1979,^ for example, studied .the si^e-lcfvel_imj>leraentation 
of sp^ecial education in Massachusetts — finding that '" front- line 
Tadministrators" were continually faced with a conflict Ijetweenn the 
• requirements ,of^ the law and the insufficiency of local resources 
' (inciudiDg* time)*rtjeeded to apply the law. ^ It became necessayy, in ^ 
the face V^fjji^o^rce constraints .to ration and^ routinize services, 
to short-cimiit 4 the bureaucratic requirements ][or child review 
and child-p^arent pro^tection, and to develop "tricks" which facilitat^,d 
- -client x^pmgiiance, /Weatherley conclude?: "Frontrline personnel, 
street-level bureaucrats as I have called them, unintentionally ^but 
effectively '4?Jake,' policy tht^ough their "responses to the multiple 
demands placed on them., This street-level policy delivered to ^he 
rplrt>lTc"is at vafrance with^ foraal or official policy reflected in 
law, regulations, and procedures" (Weatherley, p* 140). Similarly, , 
'Cro^- ph and Pprter^Gehrie (19*80) have discussed the coping mechanism? 
used by principals to balance such clientele needs ^as parental 
expectation, school disciplinary control, and enrollment demahd * 
. against the policies, rules, and p4roc&Hures of the central school 
* organization; From a different point view, Wolcott (1973) h'as 
suggested' that the* principal's representational role may frequently 
exhibit aa'iinportant "interface" function between the schcql systei? . 
O ireaurracy-an^ its client communityr^^lng^he power of the priTldlpal^ 
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"''^ position to soften prganisatiphil *4hiiinsitivity*' in place of a 
• '%UBsn'' sensitive the principal*^ own. '(Wolcott, P. 320) • 

1 A seconil line of investigation has explored the Yole of the 
^ »lte-^level administrator in "representing'* the colnlR^nity constituency 
tii. the schopl system; This ^research, identifiable as Tin inquiry 
into the ^boundary-spanning" behavior of school principals (Moore, 1975) 
irea^ the activity of the schp^^^^ in sowewhat more "«iddle 

SMinageaient" 'tertis--that is/in. c'onsidermpn of the administrator's 
Tflatiohship^'tQ boj^h the e^lfctations 
of ihr schopl -hlfrarchy^^ Peterson .(19 76). has j suggested that 

it is the builditig principral^^^^ has been most affected by the^press 

:^~7- of xowmSnity interests and expec As one moves^up the/ 

prganizatiphai hierarchy, resistance .to shaf i>^g power with outsiders 
growsv(Peterson^ pr226), 
- ^ . >e »pst responsive to the organimion's clientele, to be Vopen"?!© . 

- the coanunity, and to ii^>leMnt guidelines, for parental «dvisenenx« 

" , iihilt connuni^y involvement is' h the, 

>ite-level actoinistratof who failis,, hpWever, to buttress the larger 
^ ^ prgani2ati6n sufficiently from; clientele demands .or who used/parental 
^ f as;pistance> tpo conspicuously^ tp serve his own schopl program is not 
well appreciated by hierarchical superiors (Rogers, l$6y). thus 
' research evidence to date suggestjB that principals are prone ^to 
/ protect the school from parental pressure, to. channel parent demands 
into non-threatening arenas pf involvement, and,to*resist community 
^ access to essential and" critical activities (Rist, 1972; Steinberg, 
' 1975; Davies,etal., 1978 - ^ 

* , c* The Effects of Principaling on.the Hierarchy ~Recent analysis 

has characterized educational organizations as loosely- coupled and 
^ ambiguous in design and procedure (Wei ck, i9,7^ 1980; March and Olsen, 
" '.i.-i97i64--»prot^^^^ 1978). This perspective has much influenced 

a, renewed research interest in the internal characteristics of school 
systems as prganizationsnitrd^iif or products of organize- . 

tional?procedures. The traditibnal bureaucratic model as a point ^'of 
: ' ' departure In teaching and learning abput school administration is 
question, as revisionist interpretationVof the organii^^ 
etiyironment claim that assumptions of i|)ief archical ^'systems of communi- 
cation and command, of shared goal^ rationally distributed; 

systems 6i responsibility and: authority, and even conmonaTi ties of 
brgahizatipnal culture—are not in touch with reality. 

\ 'With* this more loosely-coupled of organizational 

reality, the investigation of the ^hayibrs of key sub-^^^ in > 
^ relation to vthe reit ofv the organization, assumes muc^^ 

'\ ' ' An. initial line pf investigatiqh to date has focused upon, the nature 
. i * / pjF "iihkaees" bjetween school site-level administrators ^d hierarchical^ 

superiors; /HannaM^ and 'Sproiill (1979), for example, found that ^ 
^ relati vely little of the w orking da y of eacli "level" of organizational 
^ O \ vparttcipanr was in response to th^ coprdination and control activities 
ERJC : 9? the other. Both site-livel and^upj^er level manage rr^ 
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spent very iittle,of their tiwe coordinating and controlling xhe 

•'core" tasks af the organization, curriculum and instruction. The 
authors concluded that v.ithin the loosely coupled environment of 
education organizations,, "...the activities of management seem to 
be only marginally related to the production (e.g., student learning) 
acjiiiy^tles of schools (Hannavay and Sproull, p. A) . 

further exploration> into processes and dynamics of interaction 
n princip'^ls and the larger .school system, McPherson^ Salley, 
Baehr (1975) noted" that although, as Sarason claims, ^principals 
very much affected by the "system" in-^which^they ijork^h they- 




and hlS' un 
confonnin; 



nevertheless are able;, individually, to a^apt their ;^owh administrative 
roles to varying conditions of employment, and circumstance. Barsky 
(1975); found (in his case study of a single, large-city principal) 
that the principal's "knowledge, of how the system functions," his 
grasp of -the. "informal organization" (e.^. , knowing central office" 
secretaries; and admiMstr'ative assistant! , on a first-*name basis),/* 
ieVstahding of the organizational reward system (e*g*:> 
to the central office stress upon accurate records) — permitted 
the princijisl considerable flexibility and many opportunities for 
an "adroiyt *manipqlation"3,of the school system^ bureaucracy (Barsky, 
PR. 120-/43). ... ' ' « . . 

A ^econd approach to the principal's relationship with the 
school /sys^tem. hierarchy has sought thfe identif icat^ion of organiza- 
tionaj/ variables iand organizational "constraints" which affect the 
/prin(n.palsKip. Rogers (l9jS8), in highly critical investigation into 
drg^mizatibnal constraints' upon administrative behavior in the New 
York Gity Schools, suggested that city school systems may be even 

re encumbered than most organizations with rules and standard 
fprtnuias. He described the effects of an "overce'ntralization of 
decisions" and a "proliferation of specialized administrative 
units" :u pon the fle xib ility and mana gerial capability of local school 
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..staffs. He claimed that an over-reliance upon procedural guidelines 
^ Jind outdated S.O.P. 's resulted in long delays in securing needed 
.school services, ijed to major entanglements in developing new or 
^ unusua school programs, and yielded large gaps between ' headquarters" 
understandings and the demands of local school conditions (Rogers, 
pp, 271^285). Gross, and Herriott (1965)^ found that the principal's 
ability to provide"leadership" in his school was, constrained by 
such organi^atiorial-lyrreiated ifactors as (a) the strength of the 
principal's imwediate Superior;, (b) the procedures used by the school 
system to .select and allbcate, school, staffs, (c) the school system's 
. "rewards" structure, and (d) school size^. In a larger, national 
study of "what it is that principals do," McPherson, Salleyi Jind 
Baihr (1976) noted that in describing "key dimensions" of the principal's 
job^there were varying institultiona'l, collegia!, and community factors 
(differing conditions: of operation) to which principalis needed to 

adapt. OrganizaHona i structur ^^ (e tKtt the size of the . — ^ 

schodi' sysftem'i. the. size of each; school , ,ithe number of grade levels 
in a schopi) were, found to Be par important in constraining 

and:;influe,n^^^ the work of thekprihcipal.' 
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d. The Effects of Principaliug on the Principal -'rFohland and 
Higbee (1979) conducted a content analysis of fonnal descriptions 
for principals from 69 local school districts. The rejs^lts were 
compared with data from a similar study conducted by Wang (1931) » 
some forty^eight years, earlier. It was discovered that the expected 
duties of tne principalship have not changed much in nearly^ fifty 
years V, - • / * - ' '\ ^ ^ 

Recent investigation would suggest, however, that while role 
expectations have remained relatively unchanged, the realities of 
job performance for principals have changed. , King "^"(1986) , f^r example, 
ar g uf^s th a it^ the; l eg al st a tus of t he-Vrinci p a l h as-beer^-much^l-tege 
in the recent past by many new judicial decisions and^ legislatiyie 
mandates. The .principal's role has been particularly affected by 
students* due process rights, by the increasing specialization of 
professional personnel within the school, and by the increased attention 
given to school site improvement. Similarly, Hill, Wuchitech^ and 
Williams (198C) surveyed the effects of federal education programs 
on school principals— arguing that^as a^ consequence of federal 
initiatives there is now much more paperwork for the principal', many 
more rules to contend with, and much more complexity to the job. Finally, 
Mitchell, ,et al.* (1980) have studied ttie impact ^of collective 
bargaining^activities upon upper 'and lower level managers in eight . 
local school districts, in two states. Their research suggests that 
collective bargaining ha& led to a modification of the authority, 
available to school principals. Centr^al office administrators are 
sensitive to the 'potential problems caused by variations In contract 
interpretation and application, and therefore stress a good deal of ' 
uniformity/ Principals must balance the pressure for uniformity from 
above with the need to treat individual situations at the local level 
as they arise. This combination of a idemand for uniformity and the 
need to maintain opportunities for local flexibility results, claim 
the authors, in ;a condition where . .many principals are becoming 
_more. emotionally isolatec^ in their jobs, feeling that they are less 
able to bring off an effective personal relatlonship_wlth teachers 
and also less able to feel like they are really a part of the 
administrative •team'" (pp. 1&-17).- ., * ^ . * 



D. SUMMARY 

With initiatives provided by Wolcott (1973) and by Mintzberg 
(1973), there has^ been a developing research interest in "what it is" 
that principals do"~-*as an important step toward a better understanding 
of the principalship role, the constraints accompanying the principal's 
role, and the opportunities for improved ^training programs for the 
principalship. Oiir , present study parallels and extends other^ 
recent investigations of ;the principalship that have been conducted 
In a variety; of settings'*-asking how an^. where principals sperid their 
time , ;WitH whom, they Inter a ct a n d a bout wh a t , a n d as k i nje wh a t k inds. — - 
of responsibilities and activities are most characteristic of the 
large-city pfincii>ays^ ; 
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The present study also extends a developing research interest 
-into /^the question^ of discretionary bthayior and how such behavior 
affects the school, the community, the school system hierarchy, and 
the tiature of the prlncipaiship itself. Research to date has been 
concentrated upon the within-rschool relations between teachers and 
principals, upon the principal's potential impact upon school 
outcomes,, upon, the "representational" xcle of the principal between 
school and coinmunity, upon linkages that connect site-level adminis- 
trators, with hierarchical superiors, and , upon organizational variables 
and constraints that seem to j^f feet the principalsh ip. In^ contrast. 
the present study examines all ot those areas but foi^wes-^on those 
situations^ahd. circumstances in which discretionary decision-making 
is:.predomiharit. . 
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CHAPTER ' 11 1 
THE-aEMENTARY-PRING^IPAL 



. . ; ■ A. INTRODUCTION • , 

Elementary schools in, Chicago vary, in size—from 200-300 pupils 
to over 1500. For the most part, they are n-iighborhood schools, serving 
youngsters within weiiking distance, althoug h some busing is provided 

for students living at greater distances ot atteiidiiig special programs^ 

These schools typically/ comprise, the conventional grades of K through 8; 
in.sooe situations, elementary schools are linked with middle schools 
or are. associate^d with satellite branches serving specific grade levels. 

The Chicago principal. typically begins his or her administrative 
Career in' a small school at th^ elementary level, gradually working up 
to^^arger and more .complicated assignments, as the career advances. The 
larger schools ate assigned one or two assistant principals; especially ■ 
is-this the case .when a given principal ^has jurisdiction over a branch 
buildingXiri.aaditibri to the .main building. 
' ■ '\ ' ■ • ■ - ■ " * rr ' 

•As noted in Chapter^ I, the original target pool consisted of sixteen 
schools whose xprincipals.. were to serve as subjects of the study. -Of .the, 
sixteen, nine .were elementary schools (later reduced to .eight when field- 
work logistics required a tightening of schedules), six were secondary 
schools and one was, a special school for the handicapped serving all age 
groups. ^ s. \ ' - . 

The elementary schools chosen- for on-site visiirs-were drawn from the _ 
Variables-Grid-described^n ChapAexlt^JPrincipals were selected to exhibit 



a variety of subject and ske categories. The seven principals in the 
elementary sample include tlSee males and fo'ur females. Racially., three { 
are black, three white, and o^Hispanic. Three were newly ^"^f J° , } 
-thei^schoois Within the; year ,;>;ceding the observation two -re re ent y 



as^igned-^ardnguthe^preaedi^^^^ ^^eir schools 

for more than four yeays^ \ 

The schools studied range in size>f rom very small (under 30Q pupils) 
to large (over 1600 put)ils). they incline a branch site where one 
principal is assigned to-both a medium si^d school (900 pupils) and an 
additional smaller school a few miles away.\Most schools in the sample 
ihtlude s,tudehts from kindergarten through the eighth grade. Student 
bodies in the sample include those which are mWly ^^^f ' "'^"Jy ^J;;:* ; 
and racially diverse. The schools studied are ^^ographically distributed 
-6n -the south, north" and west sides- of the city. 

ipcing. the period , of this study, several innovaW programs and 



curriculum- changes wer^ introduceii- into the- Chicago PuMic Schools. The 




•ites. selected provided observation of principals' experience with these 
ncfv: programs; Some changes affected all schools. In particular, the 
traditional grading/grouping system of first through eighth grades was 
replaced by a system which groups students by achievement levels.. A 
curriculum which the centra^l administration dubbed "continuous progress" 
was introduced in reading. and mathematics. An innovation based on mastery 
learning concepts, and individuaiised instruction, this system requires 
every teacher to test students regularly in mastery skills and to maintain 
extensive records (reported every ten weeks) on student scores oh criterion 
referenced tests. \ - ... 

In addition to these gene^ral changfis, two other new programs, served 
to change the character of th e, sch ools selected for study. One school 
was officially designated a Title I school and enjoyed the injection olT 
a quarter of a million federal dollars worth of programs and facilities 
in a single year. Two other schools, were converted from small, neighbor- 
hood schools to elementary magnet, schools. Resigned to attract a racially 
mixed student body from a wide geographic area, these, magnets offered 
a specialized curriculum to students with above-average academic credentials. 

The final elementary'sample consisted of eight schools with the number 
of. observation days and part^days totaling 69.^ Of this number, 52 days 
of observation in seven schools were, considered representative of the 
totai and were analyzed in detail. In all, the research team logged 
over 300 hours of observation at elementary school sites. 

' , ' B. A GENERIC PROFILE 

As noted in Chapter I, the research plan was designed to identify 
the primordial elements in principa.ling activity, namely behavioral events. 
In this context, an event .may be defined as a piece of managerial business 
which, for the sake of analysis, may be separated out from surrounding 
activity and examined .from a. number , of different standpoint^:/- ^ 

— with whom was tlren?^rincipal interacting? 

—"what medium of communication was employed in. the interaction? 
where physically (in the building or elsewhere)' did the inter- 
action take place? ^ C / " : _ 

— which pfrty, the. principal or^ another, .initiated the interaction? 

— what was the duration, in minutes, ^of the. interaction? ^ 

A typical school day for the principal may consist of anywhere from fifty 
to. over one hundred of, these events. Of course, they all run together, ^ 
and it is sometimes difficult to determine when one managerial activity 
comes tQ a close and another begins. In providing as accurate an account 
.^as possible of principaling behavior, we believe the separation of managerial 
events has been successful. We present in the following sections the 
results. of our analysis. . . . . . 



M, . Interaction Pairings '^^^ ^ - ' 

Most of a principalis work day consists in interacting with other 
S'eopie. Jh total, our elementary principals spent 83 percent of their 
; ;worlc time in. this activity. Table I presents the distribution of these 
contacts, together with the range of the seyen principals. 

As a group, our subjects spent tnore time interacting with students 
than with any other role category. Most of this time was spent supervising 
student, novement or engaging in conferences with students who had caused 

a^-dls turban ce in -class or uon^hf? playgrounxL — P r inc i p als ■s p e n d ing : t h e ^ 

npst tine with students did so becaiise they handled all the routine 
disciplinary cases themselves rather than referring them to an assistant 
(35 percent), because they had a ^special tutoying project with students 
that lasted nearly an h6ur each day (30 percent), or by virtue of being 
fully accessible .to students, with no clerk or receptionist buffering the 
principal's office from the corridor (23 percept). One principial had little 
contact with students, apparently due to personal preference. This subject 
knew few students by name and did not interact with students often (LA 
.per^cent). . Th> principals with the least amount of student contact had 

. assistants whp werfj freed*-up from other duties in ^order to handle discipline 
referrals. Such principals typically became Involved with Students only , . 

, in potentially explosive circumstances, in supervising student movement 
in hallways, or in giving awards and other recognition for special achieve* 
went (Sand a3 percent^ ' ; . . • 

Thfe second most frequent interaction concerned contacts with others 
i or- the researchers, , accounting fox 19 percent of the principal's time. 
About one*-fourth of .these interactions were with individuals other, than 
the researcher. Such conversations were often lengthy because^ outsiders 
requit:e explanations of school policy, of organization procedures and of 
bureaucratic routines.. Also, the principal typically handled these situa- 
tions personally from start t^ finish to be sure^ that they were properly 
« taken care of. In one case, ^ newspaper photographer showed up afte;t: a 
school assembly had been completed. The principal, wanting pictures for 
the local paperf, spent nearly half an hour calling students, from their 
^classes to the stage whefe they, once again in costumes would recreate 
their portions of the program for the photographer. 

Contacts with the researcher, which constituted about 14 percent of 
principaling^ time, were comprised of (a) brief ing sessions early in the 
, observation in which the. principal; was acquainting the newcomer wijth the 
site, (b) 8pontaneous""ct)nroentaries by the principal explaining certain 
events,* and (c) longer conversations^in which the principal used the 
' researcher as a friendly sounding board for the expression of his or 
her inner reflections on the job. These interactions provided the 
researcher an opportunity to obtain the prinqipal^s point of view on 
_PX«vipM*iy^ observed events and to catch up on happenings at the school 
O between observations • The relationship that developed between the researcher 
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• TABLE. I. 

Interaction Pairings 
. (Drawn from 69 'days or .partrdays of observation) 



Principal interacted ' Range of percent 



with: 


Minutes'. 


Percent 


Low 


High- 


Student /Vl, . ^ 


2966 - ;. 


22 * 


8 - 




. Others (incl... researcher) 


2538 


' 19 


17 : - 


' 29'! 


• . - ^- 
•••• 

Faculty member' 


2435 


18 , 


16 - 


. 24 


Office clerk 


' 1036 


•8 


■6, - 


• io 


Par ent/ guar dian 


9-94 




2 - 


- 12 


Districr superintendent " » 


" 891 


7 


1 ' - 


- 10 / 


Other principals 


547 ~- ' 


■ . •; 


1 - 


7 


Assistant principal 


497 


• - / 


0 - 


- - 4. 


Centi-al office staff 


H /O 


•4 


1 


11- 


* 

Teacher aide 


374 


• 3 


0 • 


9 


A'd justoent teacher 


219 


2 


0 • 


8 


Building engineer 


168 . 


1 


0 • 


3 


Social worker/nursA 

0 


106 


.1 , 


0 • 


- 3 . 


Conmunity official/police 


" -'62 , 


-.5 


0 


2 


-Security personnel 


53* 


•5 


.0 


3 


> 


13,364 


* 

101 






Due to rounding errors. ' 
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and* subject during these conversations seamed to put the principals' 

at ease and td open Access to Events that otherwise may have been guarded 

or excluded from observation 

one case, however* the time spent conver.sing with the researcher 
climbed out of control* This principal was in the midst of a series of 
extremely difficult professional -confrontations (court cases, faculty- 
union grievances, parent pressure groups). This principal's clay was 
nearljr dominated with meetings^pertfnent to this turmoil. Precisely 
because of the emotional intensity of these events,' the principal 

ienjoyedr^talking with the researcher i 'e3n?lainiiig-vhat--hatMi^ — ; — 

offering the jprihcipaPs int^crpretation of events, and seeking (from t>;e 
researcher,' a neutral observer) confirmation and reassurance* The extreme 
nature bf this particular situation made it ^lecessary to remove these 
data from this analysis. It is important to realize, however, that 
conflict can escalate until it fills all of ah administrator Vs time. 
Most principals are aware of this^, and have a reserve of strategies that 
Jhelp thero cool out and diffuse conflict before it monopolizes all their 

• time and energA*. . • * 

, >i. ^ "{/ . - ^ , \ ' ' , » . 

The third mosft frequent interaction -"was with faculty members. 

^ These vould include faculty conferences, hearing teachers* requests, 
giving directions,, seeking reactions, and friendly conversation* The 
principal with the most faculty interaction was a newly assigned principal, 
who was 'rece;lving a ^ar^ number of disciplinary referrals from teachers. 
This principal felt tliat^ the. faculty was usin^ the referrals td "test" 
her, their new superior*. The pr^inci'pal was on the defensive, carefully 

ittiiking a v^ritten record of each* referral and administrative ac^tion, 
following up with a conference with the referring teacher, and filing, 
a vritten.|re.cord of the Qonfereace. The principal witK the least, faculty 
in.teractifl^ was responsible for two schools, thus^being forced to divide^ 
pfincipaling time bettSeen^ two campuses with correspondingly reduced 

-oppbrtupy^ for interaction with* each of the two faculties. In this 
situaticfn, . faculty at both schools jrelayed requests and other information 
through 'administTative. assistants at each school. The principal also 

. issued regular and lengthy bulletins to both faculties to communicate 
information that might otherwise- have been "communicate^^^ orally. Finally, 
the pressure of time* on this principal meant that InCormal conversation 
with staff had to. be brief* ^ In the principalis office there prevailed ' 
a brisk and businesslike atmosphere during individual conferences* * 

In most schools the headquarters area was physically divided into \^ 
an outer of f ice where the school clerk, secretaries! and administrative 

aldls were qul^rtered, and a principalis inner offi^yhich could be 

opened to the outer activity or clbsed off for priyacy^._. Most principals 

kept: their doors to the. outer ^fiice open^^^a^ an ear cocked f or 

eavesdropping on the routine business that the office customarily handled* 
Typically, clerks (a) took xhlTrge of the arrival and assigraeht , of 
substitute teachers ^\(b) greeted pareh and other visitors, (c) ministerep* 



to the heed^^^^^^ lll ijind injured students by ejcainining the© ^andj calling 
their homes i (d) greeted disciplinary referrals, instructing; the% who!n 
io,^ see and where to wait, (e) gave information to faculty;, ja^^d (fyjoade 
.appointments to see the principal. The clerk would frequently efiter 
the prln^ inner office to give an update on; who^had a^tdpped by, 

w|ifen they would return, vho was waiting to. see ^the .princi^^^ who had 
gpne homei and who wisi going where and for how long. The^ pjercentage of 
time devoted io* thM the clerk constituted. ^ percent of 

the principai's time,, spread in smail iinits^bf a few minutes each throughr 
out\the day* . 7^ " ^ . \ . * 



^ The amount- of time principals spent with parents was^^ completely 
devoted to cpnferM "Frequently 'these concerned ,s'£u^ 
in a few* cases they centered around^ comi)laints by parents 6f a teache^, 
'pf other students, o^ - ^ <5 / 

In relating^ to their^ superiors,, some, principals work with their 
district superintendent directly, while others work with the administrative 
staff downtown or in the district office^^j One principal spent only 
2 percent of tlie'time interacting With the .distrit:t superintendent,, 
but n percent wit^^^ Another spent lA percent "inter- 

acting/with the district superintendent, biit only 0,3 percent with central 
'Staff. ' ~ ^> - * . ^ ^ ,v ^. ^ I . ^ ^- . - 

' Our data revealed^ that principals spent little time intjefacting 
with other principalis. When they did, the conversation usually had to 
dp with an exchange of info^rmation about how to respond to a^ directive, 
to learn about a meeting pf the principal's proTes'sional organization, 
pr to ask a favpr (i*^e., to acquire a few extra report cards^ or to borrow 
a curriculum guidebook). In one case, a principal's contact, with fellow 
priiicipals was increased through service on committees appointed by the 
dis^trict superintendent (5 percent), i^other principal seemed to enjoy ^ 
calling his colleagues, passing the time' of da^- ahd either seeking 
information or extending resources to his cclieagues (7 percent) < 

Most principals had little contact with teacher aides. ,An exception 
was a^black principal who mad^ extensive use of a white cpmmunity aide 
to establish relati^ships w^ who had initially opposed 

the apppihtment^^ these .interactions comprised 9* 

percent of this principal's work time. Coordinately , this principal 
had yery/little direct contact with parents during the iirst jyear at 
the schopl (2 percent) • A similar situatipri arose in a black neighbor- 
hppd^where V white principal used a black assistant principal as a 
conduit fpr coapunicating with predominantly black parents and students. 
This pripcip devoted more than 11 percent of the time to interactions 
with'^^tHe^Msist^^^^ * I ^ " ! - 

■ ; ' V. '. ^i- . . 

2. : Initiatory r.Behayior : ^ 

Table II pTpyldes a distribution pf interacfipn time related to 
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Initiatory Behavior 
(feiwn fro© 69 days or Ipart^days of observation)'* 



4 



Interch^nRe initiated by: 


Minutes 


Percent 


Range of percent 
Low High 


Friticipai ^ . ^ ^ 




70'^ 


51 -■ 


76 . 


biitrict Superiritehdient 


800 ' 


.— 5 


0' - 


lA 


''^^aculty ilember 


"755 




' 3 - 


7 


Parent /guardian ; 


668 


A 


.1 


8 ■ 


Researcher ' " 


6A6 




• 1 ■ - 


13 


Student 




3 


• -9 •" 


■6 ' 


Office clerk 


A28 


3 


2 - 


6 


. Central of f ice, staff 


' 396 


.3 


.5 - 


16 


Other principals 


5 200 


1 


0' - 


A 


* .teacher aide 


169 


1 . ' 


P - 


A 


Assistant principal 


133 


1- ■■. 


0 - 


2 


:Adjustiaerit |teacher 


122 


1 


0 - 


3 ^ 


Building engineer 


5.2 . 


.5 


0 - 


2 


Social worker /nurse 


50 


.'.5 


0 - 


■ , 2, 


Coiinunity official/police 


2 






r 


0 


16,058 


* 

, 102 
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the initiator of the^c6n tact. Over tworthirds of the principal's interr 
action tii^ was devoted to contacts that he or she initiated (70 percent). 
Five pei;cent of the tine was devoted to interactions initiated by the 
principalis itiBediate 8uperix>ri the district superin^^ Headquarters 
staff in the central office account for an additional three percent* 
IWp principals exhibited relate initiating behavior (51 an^ 56 

^percent). In both of these cases, their superiors at district and head- 
quarters level Were correspondingly nore evident as initiators«**one 
Vith*-the district: superintendent initiating interaction time of 14 
percent, the other with the iheadquarterjB personnel initiating interaction 
time covering 16;percent* " ■. . ^ ^ ; 

Tacuity members , it should be pointed put^ initiate many interactions, 
but tend to do io while the principal is on the run~in the, corridors 
or between regularly scheduled meetings. These exchanges are typically 
transacted .in brief bursts, and do not therefore log in at a> large percentage 
of interaction minutes., 'in contrast, parents-initiated exchanges often 
stem from a concern or comj^laiiit about the schopl or its personnel. As 
such, tliese can blow Up into administrative crises if not quickly defused. 
Farent**initiated exchanges are infrequent, but when one does occur the 
principal will spend extended stretches of time to calm a parent and 
establish a , cooperative rapport. Most, principals know that merely giving 
a parent a chance to sound off is of ten all it takes to neutralize 
hostility and disarm the angry mother or father*. 

{- ' ^ ^ 

3. Medium of Communication - 

^ Table 111 provides a time dis^tribution of events employing different 
modes of communication. Verbal communication, either face-to-face or 
by telephone, represents the primary medium of contact (74 percent). 
For the most part,- these interactions are brief. Two priiicipals are 
representative: tHe average length of face-to*face cox^tacts for one is 
3 minutes ,12 seconds (3:12) and for the other one minute 45 seconds » 
(1:45). Telepl)one interactions for these two principals 'averaged out 
at 2 minutes 54 seconds (2:54) and 2 minutes 12 seconds (2:12), respectively 
For the entire sample, the average duration of ^a verbal interaction was 
under 4 minutes. A-f^w, lengthy interactions of 15,27 and 105 minutes 

were recorded, but they were conispicuous by their rarity. 

*. » ' . 

Principals make little use of the {)ublic address system (0.5 percent). • 

When it is employed, principals either make general announcements (reminding 

teachers to send student council representatives foi a meeting in five 
minutes) or cair a specific stiident from ^a class. 

The time used by the principal for visual surveys of the school, 
(14 percent) is represented by touring through the hallways, supervising 
the exits and entrances, cruising the playground, or observing teachers 
in classrooms. ' ■ > 



* TABLE III ^ ^ ^ 
. Medium of Coromunication 
(Drawn from 6.9 days or part-days of observation) 



' ^ ^ . ' Range ixi Percent' 

Minutes Percent < , Lov HiRK 

Verbal, face-tb-f ace v 10,235 66. ^ 51" - 78 

^Vliiial (eyebaliing* - , 

the environment) \ * 2166" 14 \ 6-27 

Written (reading and ' . . 

writing) 1837 12 2 -r^, 26 

Verbal , telephone * 119A '8 5-12 

Verbal,* P. A. system 69 - .5v^ " 0-1 



■Rounding, errors 



15,501 . 100.5*. 
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- The principals in the sampie aevpted about 12 'percent . of theiV "time ' 

t^o written- work. This cohsisted of writing notes to teachers, reading 

• froB district aiid central headquarters, preparing brief, notices 

^'^2! . f*'^"^ »>"l:l«tin board,, ahd filling out ^he never-ending river 
01 .official forms; • • ' - " : . 

Considerable variation among principals is reflected in the range 
tor each^medium-of-comnunicatiori category. The principal with -the least 
face-tp-face verbal contact (51. percent) is also the principal with the 
TS^Ji,*|-*^"-''rf -'^ .percent). This, principai spends the Entire, 

lunch-hour .each d^y supervising students in the lunchroom. Most of 
the other principals devoted, the lunch hour to informal facerto-face 
conversation, with theirs colleagues i either having. lunch, with: faculty 
in the lunchroomror eating in "their offices as faculty -members dropV by 
td'see them. . ~ *■ r 

. . ■ ' i ' 

\ ' , • ■ \ ■ 

Locus of Events . ^" ' 

^Ar '^''^^^ P'*"'"^^ * distTibution cf principaling time conducted in 
different parts of ..the school building or off school grounds. The 
elementary principal, like his or her secondary counterpart (see Chapter 
IV), spends less than half the work day in the principal 's office (48 
percent). When this total is added to time spent in the outer office' 
■and other administrative offices in the school, we see that the principal 
is physically present in the headquarters area about 58 percent of the 
time. ■ - „ ^ ■ 

It is evident 'that the principal moves about the premises of the - 
school building^constantly, spending 11 percent of the time in the corri- 
dors, 9 percent .in classrooms, and 13 percent at other sites outside the- 
headquarters, suite. \ 

- .Eleven percent of elementary principaling time is' spent off. the 
school grounds entirely. One principal who was away from the site a 
great deal (18 percent) seemed to seek out ^tasks that would require 
leaving the buil(ling. TqY example, this principal p'ersonally drove 
a car to the district, office in order to hand-deliver reports and 
other docunients, and before returning, purchased' school supplies from 
a nearby discount stationery store. This principal also spent the most 
time^supervlslng students in the^ hallways, the lunchroom, playground' and 
auditorium (where movies are shown), and correspondingly the lea^t time 
in the inner office (30 petcent). This particular principai t^presented 
an extreme form of •way-from^the-de8k"-8tyle.of aahigement, spending 
^^^.:°L^^^^°^^ day supervising students, conducting disciplinary con- 
ferences %t t^e.site of the "crime," or personally running school' errands 
to distant points. 

J. . ' . _ 

Principals did not Always use the same location to accomplish the 
same tasks. During bad weather, for example, a'^variety of 8ai)ervision 
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TABLE. -IV 



locus, of. Event 



(brawn from 69 days' of part-days of observation) 



Locus 

Inner office 
Of f school ground4> 
. Corridor 
Classroom ' 
Outer office 
Liinchr-oom 

Auditorium ' 



Minutes 

7764 
■1756 
' 1731'^ 
1399^ 
1313 
606^ 
464 



Faculty lounge, re^troom^etc. 397 

Other administrative' offices 336 

Playground 292 

Gymnasium , 89 

Library 45 



■Percent 

11. 

ir 

8 
4 

3 . 
3 
2 
2 

.5 

' .5, . 



Range In percent 
Low High 



\ 



30 
-0 
4 
3 
2 

\ 

■\ 

0 ^ 

1 

• 0 



56 

17 
12 
15 

9 
11 
11 

5 

6 

2 ' 



16,132 



102 



Rounding errors 
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Strategies were developed to cpntrpl students during recess or lunchi 
periods*. One principal sent students, to thXif classrooms for indoor 
recess,, and. patrolled the corridors peeking into, classrooms, pother 
supervised ir^opr recess In .ths auditorium where students vent to read: 
^bopks after eating. Yet another principal led students ^ih a game of 
BINGO af ter the tables in- the lunchroom had been cleared* 



We can see in the above, tabular material a generic profile of the 
elementary principal at work* we turn now to a single principal *'s 
work day is a prototype of the principali s daily' encounter with the 
iahagerial environment • 



- • > C;.^- A-DAY IN THE LIFE ... : 

- When Mary Stewart arrived at Blaire Elementary School at 8:15 a.m. v 
the teachers were stopping by the office to sign in on their way to their 
classrooms* Stewart removed her coat and boots, hanging them in the closet 
outside her office* She. put on a pair cf medium heeled shoes, explaining 
to the researcher,".*. the children like to see the principal a little 
dressed u)p." Joining **her clerk in the outer office, tlie two of them . 
reviewed the, list of teachers who would be absent and the steps it.o be * 
taken to secure substitutes* One substitute, sent by the central office 
"Sub Center" had already arrived, and Stewart asked the clerk to give 
her the regular teacher^s^f ile containing a class seating chart and ^ 
lesson plans* ^ 

Returning to her desk, Stewart's eyes drifted to the Continuous 
Progress Program packet and accompanying memorandum from district offices 
which had arrived the previous afternoon. It was a reminder sthat the 
next ..reporting period was imminent and that all forms must be. filed this 
coming Friday before, 'the close of business. This, meant that Stewart would , 
be spending part of each of the next three days but^tonholing the teachers 
to get their reports to her on each ^^ild, and then summarizing- these 
~figures"in-an-all^chool_rjB Port . Stewart a nticipated that .she would have 
to divert some time from other managerial duties~f6 gi^t^his paperwork^ ^ — 
finished on time. ^ ' . *r ^ . ' ^ 



As she reviewed her calendar, Stewart mentally prepared for a meeting 
with faculty representatives of the. Prof essional Problems Committee* 
The Union contract provided that this group, elected by the teacjiers, 
must meet regularly, with the principal* At 8:30, Sj^ewart left her office 
for the short walk to the school library, where the committee members 
were gathering. Stewart called the meeting to order about .8:33* High 
on her list of items was the mattet of selecting textbooks for next 
year* But before this discussion got* underway , the teachers wanted to 
relay questions to Stewart that individual teachers had raised with them: 
^ * a prc^lem in supervising the third floor washrooms, a question about hoK. 

© .5«?t ,YearlR_f nc.^iJ.^^^^ the eighth grade graduating class was 

_ E!^ • seitcted, and a problem in getting supplies during a particular 



free peHod when the of f ice. clerk .was often not available. After promising 
to Work, on these probleinsi Stewart spent most of the remaining time 
disciiijsing plan^^^ the teachers to host upcoming meetings with publisher 
representatives • Together^ they also revi^ plans*' to form taculty 
t^tbook review con^^ and procedures for selecting a common,, textbook 

fpt> each grade*!level.\ * ; 

After tlie meeting, Stewart Was approached by two teachers„with 
Individual questions* Miss La Pbinte wanted to know whether Stewart 
would be avail able during eighth period. Stewart nodded and, invited her 
to; stop ;by the office at.\that time.' 'Mr. Fields, the gym teacher^ 
/Informed her that the -basketball te^' did well at yestiBrday's; game. 
They cane close to. beating^ tioyle, which is one, of the best teams in the 
district* " Stewart congratuiated Mm, and took the opportunity to ask 
how. Marvin Goth was behaving in class lat.ely. Fields said that Marvin 
stiir:got "edigy," but in general was "doing ^ lot better." 

As Stewart walked through the hallway bdck to her office, Mrs. Noyes 
motioned to her from inside tixe classroom. The students were already \ 
In their, dassroras or moving quickly through the halls in* the last 
*moments before the class beirfahg, Noyes told Stewart that she was * 
scheduled to take the students on a field trip this morning, but that * 
one of, the parents had called at the last moment, to say that she would 
not be able tJ come.. This left Noyes one parent volunteer short. Should 
she cancel the trip? Stewart remembered that Mrs. Case would be volun- 
teering in the reading center this morning. She pffered tp ask her if 
-she would fill in. 

Oh the way to the reading center, Stewart peeked into several 
classrooms. As s^e passed the student washrooms she quickly looked into 
each, checking to see that, no studeni:s were present and that the rooms 
were in order. As one student hurried past her, she asked him why he 
was not in class. He said that he had ^arrived late.- She checked to 
see tliat fi^ had'^a late admittance slip, and then urged him to get to 
school on time in the future. ^ ' \ 

' When she ent ered the reading center;, she nodded. in the direction 
of the reading teacher ~aiid"motix)ned-t-hatYshe~-wanted_j :_b speak jd^thMrs. 
Case.^ Mrs. Case quickly joined her and agreed to help with the field — 
trip. On her waj' out the door, Stewart complimented thp readin/^ teacher 
on a bulletin board entitled "Read for Experience". ^* *^ 

Instead gf returning to her of f ice, iStewart continued to walk the 
halls on the second and third floors. Orv the tfiird floor, she spent 
a few minutes studying the washroom situation. Then, stopping briefly 
at each classroom, she~asked the teachers to^ be sure that only one student 
at a time was excused to use them. On her way back down the stairs, 
she detoured for a moment on the. second floor^ to swing by a classroom-, 
y^*:!) a 'substitute teacher, "just to seejhow he's doing." Finding the 




students somewhat un^iiiy^; she stepped into ihe; classroom,, fixing,.^^^ 
' well-known principal Vs on , the children. As .expected, her presence 

quieted the rpqm.^ She grt^eted -the subs titiite^.a inquired whether the 
J^egu^r teacher's subsatute file was .in order? He said that everything 
;ieeined fine, "they're just Itesting a little bit." I 

^IJhen Stewart returned to the office,: she, spoke briiefly with the 
clifK, reyiew^ihg the>/r^^^^ of siibsti'tute teachers. 

Stewajrt the clerk/ to inform the librarian that she would have to 

cover one of the classes during s'ecqrid p^ the jsubstitute teache^^ 

did not arr:iye by thert.? T^hea the mail 'that had arrived 

via tliie school system's delivery ser^ She ask^d the clerk to inform 
Mrs. Noyes that Mr? ..^ Case would pome on the fie W trip. "She" also asked ' 
the clerk to be sure that a teacher aide was available during ^seventh 
peripd_t6 give pu^ teaching supplies,. As theyrtalked, the ^clerk handed J 
her two telephone' messitges. . ^. * • • 

Stewart entered her 6|f ice, leaving the door' to the outer office 
open, (A second door connecting directly-to the hallway^was kept closed. 
'fP-^hls way, anyone who wanted to see Stewart had to go through the clerk*. 
Stewart; herself, usually passed^through the outer office, in order^to 
exchange information with ,the .ciefk on' the way in or'* out of her own 
.P'^ivate office.) She quiciciy wrote a ttVte to Mrs. Reynolds^ on the- seconcj. ^ 
floor, informing her that ;the teacher aide would .be available during seventh 
period to give out supplies.. She also .wrote ajbulletin to all teachers 
in longhand: "Teachers: It ^appears that students from different classes 
are meeting at pre-arranged timefs in the third floor washrooms again. 
When excusing students to the_washrooasVpiea$e be, sure they use the 
ijear,est washroom, only. * Thank you." She got up, walked to the outer 
office and taped the bulletin to the counter by the sign-in book. She 
also placed the note to Mrs. Reynolds in her mailbox, 

Stewart returned to her office and placed a call to another principal 
who had left a message./ The principal told her that he was calling a 
meeting of the district's science fair committee and would appreciate 
knowing when a. convenient time would be for Stewart. They agreed to meet 
•at 10:00 a.m. the following day at Blaire school. After the phone conver- 
fc^ation, Stewart wrote a note to the cafeteria director, asking that coffee 
and some rolls be available the next morning in the conference room 
adjoining her office? She consulted the teachers' schedule and then also 
wrote~^a-note_jto_Mrs. St^Ajitolne, asking her to come to her office during 
seventh period. She got up, waited to' the outer office and^placed_the___ 
notes in St. Antoine's and the cafeteria director's mailboxes. 

Returning to her office, Stewart once again picked up the telephone 
and dialed the number of a representative from a photography, company that / 
took 'studetots' yearly pictures. No answer, so Stewart left a message 
that she called. She set the phone message at the, corner of her desk, 
so that she "would remember his. name when he calls again," 



She t hen bfegan to look at the ©orning mail and some items the clerk 

h§4 pla<:ed :in .her^"I^^ ^ . , ^ 

-T^: a personnel bii^^^ listing several openings in the systeA 
"for teacher's and administrators. 

an anndunfcemeht of a conference for. reading teachers. 
~ a set of rating cards to be completed for each teacher. These 
' „ . . ^eachet^ rating cardfs were filled ou t each year by the principal, 
. imd placed InrtSe teachers' persona^ 

» . * * ' « , ii* 

Stewart placed the rating carts to one side on her desH, then got up, 
taking the pt^^^^ items to the outer office with her. She placed the 
cottfcreiide announcement in th^ reading teacher's mailbox and tackea the 
Personnel bulletin to the teacher !;s bulletin board. As she did so, 
the clerk inf era her of an Incoming telephone call. ' 

f. „ ' ^ , * * , ' ' ' ' 

Returning to her desk,, she picked up the phone and heard the voice 
of the photographer's representative, glancing in recognition at the__ 
nai^e- on ihe. earlier phone message. After some preliminary pleasantries, 
this: "rir. Haskins, every year we make a selection from among several 
..schdoi photographers to take school pictures. You say you'd like to be 
coiisirfeieearthis year? fine, I'lJ. Ue glad .to include you -in the group. 
Coiiii yoii send me some materials-,-a list of the size and kind of, photo 
to be included in each student's packet. . .maybe a sample packet, O.K.? 
Also the cost to the student, and the. amount the school keeps for each 
packet .sold. Also any other items that you make available, such as class 
^pictures and teacher photographs." 

~ Stewart went on to explain\to_the photographer, that the eighth 
grade faculty sponsor participated , in the selection. However, the 
sponsor for the following yeat had not yet been picked out; I 11 
make sure 'that you get the Information on the selection process and the 
date - and ' time of , the meeting when we ask all photographers to, come to 
the. school to demonstrate their worK. However, I'd appreciate it if 
-you -wouid-not meet directly with the faculty sponsor, Except of course 
at, the demonstration 8essi.on. I look forward to seeing your materials, 
and thanks for your 'interest in the school." 

' ■ ' ' ^ * . 

Stewart put down the phone and turned to the researcher ; "You 
know, it's a pleasure dealing rtth these photographers. They really 
enjoy coming to the school i and I must say, the kids get a kick out of 
these seskons , too." Tlieri, turning to another subject, Stewart explained 
to_the_fe8earcher that she had gotten a hurry-up phone call from downtown 
headquarTers a~diy"or so^ago calling-her_t.o^a_8pecial meeting on the 
.Access to Excellence program. "It's scheduled for Friday-at eleven, and 
that's just when I' 11 be putting the finishing touches on the Continuous 
Progress materials. , I hope 'I can get .them. done in time. But, you know, 
these meetings... they 're having more .and. more of them. They want to 
turn this school Into- an '^academyj' whatever that- is. ° And we've got to 
•to .go downtown and. sit around for a couple hours to be told what it is. 



Then,, no doubt, there'll be more meetings at district (headquarters) 
setting it up. Seems as if 1 spend mere and more of my time away from 
here^ going to meetings,' meetings. Hard to keep on top of things here 
when I'm not around. , 

^ The researcher listened intently ^ and the two of. them discussed 
the possibility of "academy" status and what that would mean for the 
school and for the community. . *' . 

After a discussion of fifteen minutes, Stewart looked at her watch 
and saw $hat it was nearly time for the primary grades recess. Breaking 
off the conversation withthe^ researcher, she got up, walked through the 
outer office, and went to stand by the exit doors' to the primary play 
area*. Wheii the bell sounded^ the. children were escorted through the 
building toward the exit.. In the .^nsuing" commotion, Stewart spoke sharply 
to a few boisterous children, telling them to "Walk, don't run," and t^ 
"move slowly down the stairs." " 

She explained in an aside, to the researcher that* her customiary 
practice , was to accompany the youngsters out.. onto the playground where 
he and the teachers could supervise thieir play. 'However^_ todiay v she 
had t^o get back to the office to pXepare a schedule for teacher rating 
conferences with each teacher. Rietuming to her desk, she assembled 
the teacher evaluation materials and got from her drawer the teachers' 
daily\schedulfis. Allowing 20 minutes. for each teac^ier, she liegan 
makingNup a conference schedule. In the middle of this activity, she 
was /interrupted by three boys entering the outer office, with a teacher 
aide following clps"e behind. One of the boys^as crying and holding 
the back o^ his head. The aide explained that the ^injured boy^^had 
fallen and hit his head on a patch of ice near the rim of the play area. 
The other twOv boys, she reported, had been chasing the injured boy; 

Stewart moved to the outer office and told the two chasers to sit . 
down at a bench )tnside the hallway door. She inspected the, head injury 
and fouiid that itXvas beginning to swell at the point of impact. .Sending 
a student helper to^the cafeteria to fetch some ice, she asked the injured 
boy-for-his- name, his home telephone-number, -and^is mother's name. 
She then dialed the -number and spoke with , the mother. After hearing what 
had happened, the mother said that she would come pick him up as soon 
as she could get a neiglibor to drive her to the school. The helper 
soon arrived back with trie ice, and Stewart wrapped it in a paper towel 
and gave it to the boy toXplace on the, bump. She told him to sit down 
oh the bench and wait for his mother, whereupon she invited the two 
chasers into the inner office, and closed the door. "Now look, you know 
you're hot supposed to run w!iere therle is ice... it's too dangerous. \ 
Now that someonfe's hurt, the matter is serious. I want your parents 
to know about this." She fill^ out a form that requested a parent to' 
cdme"'to-8chool-with^theJbj)ys jth^ morning. ' With the boys still 

at her desk, she telephoned tlieir .Homes and orally request ed^jthat a parent 



^«^/f« «ee her the next morning; She explained" to the boys mothers, 
^?SflVbeen LinjSy and. you? son was involved. Something must be 
^nt ibJut their wild behavior during recess." She then sent the bojs 
£3 tbtLir classrooms, expialnlng that she would see them agaip.in 
the morning; 

" As 9\ie aave them their hall passes, the injured boy's,; mother ^ 
•rrivtd. StSart explained to her that two other boys had been involved 
*nd that she would be meeting with their parents in the^morning. The 
Sther Ued her son, "Who did ft?" and: he. replied it was "^eff and 
-SSael!" >Thase bo^s." the' mother said. "why. do they pick on him so 
-much' Last week they pushed him in .the bushes on th^ Vay homie f ron ' 
sch^ol/^ they've'gone too far." Stewart asked ?he mother to "let me 
iee if I can' t-wJrk- seething out," She- promised to call her back in 
the morning-, after she mer-with the other parents: 

>•••'" As the boy and his mo'ther left. Stewart looked Gp and saw that it 
■was bSinning to snow heavily. She went to the public address system 
and anniuncel that students eating lunch at s.chool would remain inside 
the building during the lunchtlme^ recess. 

'Stewart returned to her '.desk and worked on the conference schedule. 

butVarshoJtly interrupted -by two phonelcalls. -"^"^^.^^^ 
Tof a-studerit teacher in the school. Throther was from her husband. 

asking if she would like to meet him downtown for dinner. As Stewart 
vWas ffnishing the schedule, the clerk brought in a master copy of the 

parents' bulletin for her to approve before it was duplicated. She set 

•aside 'the schedule and read through the bulletin as the. clark waited. 

to one side. She pointed out two typos=and then Pj^ced her signature 

■ on the co'.y master. The clerk took it .and left. A moment later she • 
r^tiSed Cith the -U.S. mall. Stewart took a <J"i<^'^ "^"^^ 
before setting them to one side and continuing to finish ^chedule. 
•Stewart neatly copied the final schedule by hand' and then asked the clerk 
to place a copy of the schedule in /each teacher s mailbox. 

^ Stewart then headed toward the cafeteria, speaking vi^h^students 
in the hall on the way. telling them to. "slow down and go ^ 
recess areas." She to>k a tray and moved through t;he /unch line. Instead 
of going to the faculty-room, she returned to her office to eat There, 
she was available for teachers who might want to stop by. As she ate. 
.she looked through the U.S, mail: promotional material for textbooks. 

■ school administration booklets,, and instructional supplies. Also an 
announcement of a tea at a local Catholic High School. for the eighth 

. graders. Stewaft set this aside and threw out t^e rest. 

A student asked to seeiStewart. , As student council P^«^id«"*' ' 
she- wanted to know whep the . next student council meeting would be (the 
/ litt^meeting had be^ancelled because of snow.) They.. picked^ a date 
— and~the-s.ti»dent said that she would inform the council members. Stewart 



chatted fot'a fe w minutes with the girl about her plans for high ichooi. 

• 7 ~' — — ^, — ^ — ^ 

<;etting up from her desk, Stewart carried her. t)ray and th«; tea 
announcement to the outer office. She left the announcement in the 
eighth graj^' ciass^ppnso1r.*s mailbox aiid returned her trey to the 
caf^rt'eria* Then she began her tour of the* hallways, inspecting the* 
building as the students returned to their classes to settle down for^ 
the *if ternoon's course work.. / 

When she returned to her office, the clerk' handed, her a phonje message 
Stewart dialed the ^hon^ for an inrhouse call and reached the building 
engineer; .He told her that a small window; at the back pf the building 
had been broken during the I'lnch hour by some loitering High school 
students* He said. he had covered it with iiome heavy cardboard, "but I 
thought you should know about it. Alsp^, you know the art rooip.. .the 
shades in there, have been damaged. ^ The (art) ^teacher just lets the. kids 
gp wild in there during seventh and eighth periods. I think you should 
talk to him."^.* Stewart agreed to*check on it. 

Miss- La Pointe. arrived. She had agreed to start a dramatic program' . 
in the school and wanted to report to Stewart the. plans she was making 
for a Spring production. They discussed 'jase of the auditorixim, rehearsal 
schedules, the j>lay La Pointe had selected, and the tryout announcement' 
La Pointe had prepared. Toward the , end of the seventh peyiod, the confer- 
ence was concluded dnd La Pointe left to return to her classroom. Stewart 
got up' and, checking to make sure that. the teacher^s aide was on station 
in the outer office to give out supplies^ headed^ for. the art room to . 
..see the damaged shacfes and to make sure the students were. under control. 
♦ 

When she Returned to the office, Stewart found Mrs. St. Antolne 
waiting for her in the outer office. Stewart. invited her into her own 
office and asked for an update about the plans for th^^'eighth grade tea, 
dihner and other graduation- festivities. St. Antoine discussed with her 
the results of faculty and student committee meetings to that point. 
Then. Stewart asked St. Antoine whether she was thinking about remaining 
eighth grade sponsor next year. St. Antoine seemed a bit embarrassed. 
She said that sUe enjoyed working with the students very, jnuch._ but that 
there was some jealdusy from some of the other eighth grade teachers 
who felt excluded. They discussed how some of the other eighth grade 
teachers might be brought more closely into the planning, and St. Antoine 
left agreeing that she would try to mend some of the fences that had 
been neglected. * 

Seeing that it was near the end of the day, Stewart checked ber 
desk to see what remained, to be done. Noting the stack of material in 
the "in" box, she looked through it. It contained sieveral iforms that ' 
^required signing; they pertained to the ordering of .supplies^, teacher 
absences, and a fie^d trip permission. Stewart signed all of the forms, 
but one., it was a request to order a film. Stewart was unfamiliar 
with the film and wanted to discuss its na'ture and use with thel teacher 



before eigning; 

^ : -^SWert-put -on-her-hitJand coax and walked td the main "exit doors 
1u»t w the .tiidents were beginning ^o leave. "Stat-ioned- just outside 
the .ejtit.:»he called to the student^ inside, the hallway .and out on the - 
nia^^ground/to "slow down," and ."watcVout,.,if s slippery. When th> 
i^deiiti^-wire gone. she". re turned to. h^r of fice to. find, a .tiny kinder- 
tartrier; sitting with tear-filled .eyes\next to" th? teacher aide. The 
aide explained that the girl's f ather Vas supposed to pick her ujJ from 
•chbol, but had not arrived." They tviikd. to iaake some phone calls- to-^ . 
find out who was coming for the girl, .h\t could not jet aiV atvswer. The 
elf i fiiggested that they call 'her aunt, Vhich they did. The aunt agreed 
to-^.take the girl, but said "no- one could come and get he^ rifeht n,c?^.' 
Stivart agreed to -bring the girV by the^unt s house. There now* the 
aixie-told the' girl, "the. -principal. will take you to you^ aunt s house. 
Stewart placed a few item^ in a small brief case and was ready to leave. 
She-uaited as. the aide and clerk prepare'd to leave also. As they put or.. . . 
their coats, she. checked the teachers' sign-in sheetV to be suje t^at they 
wefe all out of the building. 'Then she locked 'the office as ..they left 
together.- Stewart reached for the small girl's hand and helped _her ^?^^ 
•the slippery steps. Before going to her car, she muttered to .the researcher, 
"I suppose I-shouldn't be. doing this... .-liability and all., m so"^"* . 
ha^ to." i . . , • • - , ■ ■ . ■ \ . . 

' • . D. DEALING WITH THE EXTERNAL- EN\'IRQNMENT ' " " • '. 

, As the 'foregoing account indicat'es, the principal 's managerial ' . - _ 
^routine consists partly of responding to demands from outside the 
ichool. Principal Stewart^sensed an increasing load, of Paper^rJ. 
iost of it attributable td^the Continuous Progress, Program. As with 
the record-keeping appa/atus in general, the tracking of Continuous 
Progress statistics wa^ handled by. headquarters staff . people downtown, 
and as -the Program matured and gradually, accumulated a data base, - / , ^ 
central staff * statisticians were all^the-more interested in accurate, 
.Precise, bn-time reports -on each child in evefy'f.chool every ten weeks, 
in order to find out if the Program was working. Accordingly the 
;?i;iHpirnie«me/the-central-cog„i^^ ' • 

these numbers, organizing, them into system-wide forms, "checking-the 
forms for accur.acyi and-.then preparing them for .delivery to district 
offices. / , . . ■ . ' " < , 

... ♦ 

The s'even principals- examined in the 'generic profile above devotjd' • 
»bout 12. percent of their time to writtf- j communications at their desks. 
Half to three-quarters of this time was consumed in processing docu ents 
for headquarters personnel. The general perception of the principals . 
•was , that the- load of this type of^ paperwork was indeed .^on the increase. . 
One -principal reported that it was necessary to take work home ivirtuall> 
;ever.y night t^! stky on top -of the task. Many principals stayed at-^ 



their desks after .school or reported early in the morning. in order to 
;Stajf ahead' of the mail, Others diverted ^ioe from other activities s 
during- the day. to handle data-gathei?ing for each child, 
i ■ • ■ ' ■ 

Principal Stewart, 'as w(B have -seen, alsti sensed an tpcreasing tempo;, 
of neetings cali'ing her away from her building. The Chicago Public. Schooi 
leadership has bejen churning o^t. new urogram, i^^ virtually without 

letrup since the »idri970s. Most, of these, .prograo§;"-.as principals see \ 
it, have been.dey^eloped by planners, lawyers, .technical specialists and 1 
educational politici>ns whfp little lindersUnding 6f ., the. realh 

of elementary school management. Once .the programs are designed, the 
P.rincipals^are called to district or .central .headquarters meetings 
where .they are instructed on. how to implement these .programs in their 
schoplsi; , ." • ." ' • ' " 

; . "With -reference to Table IV above, the ;principals spending" the 
mps^t .ttnie away .from their buildings (22 and 19 percent) were attending . 
■meetings concerned with implementing new programs for their schbols, 
Including ihterv,iewirig faculty candidates, inspecting materials and 
facilities, and discussing arrangements -with superiors. / ; 

Although not required to physically leave their buildings, manv 
principals discovered that their work coiifigui-ation was sharply 
affected by, :decisi6ns made- else.where" in the system hierarchy,. A case 
in; pqipt: the magnet school concept. .\'is-a-vis Table I above^ those' 
principals exhibiting' most parent interaction (12 percent .each) turned 
pw-to be thP^e wrestling with .the conversion of their hitherto neighbor- 
hood schools into combination fteighborhood-magnet schopls. Inevi^ablv 
invsuch a conversion, many, parents contacted the school, for information 
-abojit enrollment and .^pjrograms , june^sy iest their childr.en.be shortchanged 
in ifh^ transit ion. Which is tp,say that program innovation, espec^allv 
that^ originating at central headquarters, i> more than an educational 
enterprise; it is in essence a political enterprise in convincing a 
suspicious and skeptical community. 

On. occasion, 'the' principal is unwittingly drawn into outright 
poetical battles for ppwer, either in the community or the school 
system at large, and discovers that the school itself becomes the arena 
in which these struggles are acted out. In fable II above, we see 
that one principal 'devoted 26 percent of principaling t^me to writtfn 
communications. An analysis pf this particular case reveals that some 
disruptive confrontations between teachers and„pupils had occurred^ 
recently in the school; .and that-the -principal 's, handling of these.- 
disturbances was being challenged by a self-appointed group of teaeiiers 
apd. parents ostensibly -trying to~eng;inee^ 

The: principal's defensive response to this chan.enge was a heavy 
preppnderance of desk work devoted to the preparation of detailed ' ^ ' 
nemoranjiums and pther documents in which the principal was eicplaining. 

Jthl_.teacJi»er:::pupil altercation s.-and -detending the manner -iw-whix:h-thx)-s-e 

were adjudicated. 



. . / , . . ,. . . . . , . . 

; ' FlnaUy, th> principal's relations^ to the external environment 
i8:;$ompi^cated by understandable career ambitions* In our investigation, 
. we,/have been reminded that the principal, as a matter of suryival i;i' 
the hierarchy, must use the principalshlp for quasi-personal reasons, 
or she must be-atjefr^ tp :the administrative reward system, 
% tb ithe 'plu^^-ahdrminus sched vieldedi by the district superintendent 
and. higherriips. Principals know that advancement in the ranks sometimes 
gpes to "the good soldier." Accordihgiy, principals try hard to keep 
/prbbiems off their boss* desk, to respond promptly to orders even 
/when they disagree with them, and in other ways exKlbit their loyalty ^ 
^-4o^he-.brgarii2ation in its encounter with sometimes hostile constituencies. 



1 • CHAPTER IV 

" THF SEeONDARY PRINCIPAL 



, ■ A. INTRODUCTION i ' ' " ' 

High schools in Chicago are large enterprises • In enrollment, 
.^thcy range fro© a i6w<of about 700 to almost 5,000. Many high 
ichools .ar.e;.tn^ t^^^^^ to 3,000 bra$]cet. Together with faculty,^ 

;»taff and jsecurity personnel, these totals suggest a sizeable 
brganizatlon xequiring administi^ative leadership pf a sophisticated 
brder. :jtore6Ver,rsecpndar^^^ are- complex, in pfogr?iin and 

brganiiatibn. The faculty is/customarily divided into departments, 
Subject! discipliues* or program areaSi At the secondary level, 
advisenent.and guidance emerge as major adjuncts to the instructional 
.program, ^hd, student services for course scheduling, attendance 
monitofing^ and recordkeeping become major, auxiliary support systems 
.for ' the .school's work. Add to these the specialized curriculum areas ^ 
pf'baihd.and orchestra, computer programming. Reserve Officer Training/ 
Corps, l^inguage laboratories, arts and drama, an interscholastic 
athletic programs. From this array of offerings, pne can begin to 
appreciateithe far-flung reaches of .American education over which 
the secofidkry school prindipal is expected to preside. 

> I * _ _ ■ ■ " • • *' ^ 

As- in many other systems, Chicago high scjiool ^principals advance 
to this level of .administration through prior service at the elementary 
lev^i. * Typically, their elementary principaling begins in small 
schools and then, with developing matu-rity and experience, they - - 

are moved along tp larger and larger schools. Those lew who demonstrate 
successlul performance at this level are then "promoted" to the 
high'schbol principalship,^ sometimes by way of staff positions as 
assistant or associate principalships under experienced principals. 
Assignment to a large high §chool is generally regarded as the top 
rung of site- level administration in the Chicago system. Advancement ^ 
beyond this level is usually takeri to mean assignment to a district 
superintendency (in 1980, the districts were reduced in number to 
20) or to a headquarters staff position downtown. However, since 
these posts tend to be administrative in a paper-shuffling, rather 
tijan^ a personnel management, feen^e, many high school principals 
spurn these promotion possibilities, believing instead that their 
•ite- level line positions actually carry greater prestige and status in 
^tfie^pr^fessio^ri at large. M-in M lit ary organizations, the combat 
colonel in the field .enjoys a certain credibility not granted to " 
deskbound officers back at HQ. 

Tlt^:ds: Impjrtant : :to remember also, .that -secondary school-principals. -. -rrr: 



differ .from their .colleagues at the elementary level in that their 
jB tudenty are older, more savvy about grownups, and fever ishly engaged 



O , In pushing* into adulthood with their characteristic adolescent ^ 
ERJC feistiness and arrogance. Being: physically larger and intellectually 
^ »&re cU^ students represent a potential 



for mischief which is far more threatening to the school's stability- 
than is true in most elementary schools. This means thatthe principal 
as.chief manager ot ah educational program ^ust also sei:ve as first 
officer of a control apparatus, sort of a miniature police force, 
whose task it is to keep students in line, maintain surveillance 
oyer :their behavior, and take corrective, punitive action when 
necessary. With the increase in crime ia- the wider society, .and 
with the growing stre^^t wisdom of many, high schoolers, the principal ^'s 
control funct%6i\ in large metropolitan areas is necessarily magnified. 
Nowadays, parents l.opk more and; more- to the high school to govern 
their yqdngsters^^o^^ recognizing that they are gradually 

losing control at hoirie. 

Ve .see then the picture of the urban secpn3ary school principal . 
'^a^ the chief administrator of a large^ complex organization. The 
ostensible mission of this organization is education , but the modern 
definition of this term is so broad and all*-encompassing that the 
school must be thought of, in real-life tenpj, as a multi-purpose 
institution: Education,, yes^ but also: - . - 

— custody, (baby-sitting on behalf of parents and keeping young 

people off the streets and out of the labor market on behalf 

of the wider society) 
— behavior control (exercising police discipline over adolescent 

conduct) ' " : 
—career planning (through guidance and advisement, helping 

young people map out their future) 
T -psychological support ,C*hand holding," and helping teenagers 

through the atgonies ofj :3dolescence) 
-" lentertainment .(servingj as a production center for football 

gani^s, band concerts, Christmas pageants, dramatic pro.ductiohs., 

international food bazaars, senior proms) 

T4ie modern, urban secondary school is a true center of community life, 
not only for the young who attend it, but for their parents, friends 
and neighbors. It is no wonder that secondary school principaling 
„nov takes on a sociological and po^lltical, as well as an educational, 
dimension in the ongoing life of one of pur major social institutions. 

^ ; B. A GENERIC PROFILE 



.l..,^^Interaction_Pairings , 

In managing this large, complicated enterprise, t;,he secondary 
principal moves through the day in contact with large numbers of 
people. The typical work day begins at^ about 8 a.m., and ^concludes 
about 3:30 p.m.. In these 4'50 minutes, the principal is in direct 
interaction with other individuals for between 200 and 300 minutes. 
This^means that, for a ^ty"irrca'l~wo'rk"day",' the" principal spends a 
half t^ two-thirds of the time talking or listening. . 

; cc cr * ihythm ot these interactions vary enormously. 
Scinetim^s, cf course, the snippet of conversation may last only 
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five. or ten seconds. At other times, there is more to talK over and 
tthe interaction covers five, ten,, or twenty minutes. On vety rare 
occasion^', the interaction covers a half hour or more. 

■ , "bur clocking of f ace-to-|ace interchanges reveals that principals 
differ -sooewhat' among themselves oh tKe pace of these conversations. 
For example, over five work days. one. secondary principal engaged 
In i48 fa<ie-.to-fac€ contacts covering 789 minutes, for an average 
-0^:5 miniites - and; m seconds (5:20) pkr conversation.. Another principal 
in €ive>days- of Work engaged i^ 434 .interactions covering 1085 minutes 
for an average of only 2 iniriutes and 30 seconds (2:30.) per contact, 
less than ha^ that of his .colleague. ;Epr .the six secondary principals 
^observed; over 5A days or part-days of activity, the average duration 
of ;a face-tp-iface. encounter was approximately two minutes and ^ 
.50 seconds v-:50). , i 





Over four work days,, one principal conducted 3,6 telephone-.^onyeraations 
covering'7,3- minutes for an average call time of just.^over 2* minwtes 
(2:03)^ Another principal, over four days, held 4.0 phone conversations 
for a, total of 140 minutes, or .an.jverage of three- minutes, thirty 
secbnds (3:30) for each conversation. -For all^.six principals, 
the average duration of a telephone. conversation was two minutes 
and thirty- five seconds (2:35). ' | 

These data of interaction time reveal, perhaps' more vividly 
«than any other measure, the fractionated, / piece-meal character of 
managerial life in a secondary school. The principal must absorb, 
digest i and dissemina.te information in very small lots to very 
small audiencfcs, usually an- audience of/one, sometimes repeating 
the same-information many times each day to many individuals. . 

In our research design, we wanted to know more explicitly the 
exact nature of these interactions, and specifically which individuals 
in the principal's environment constituted the primary media of 
managerial activity. Table I presents in descending order the categories 
of people (by position) with whom the principal interacts. 

It is clear from this breakdown that the bulk of the principal's 
personal exchanges occur with teachers, administrative; aides, 
students and office clerks. Taken together, these individuals 
account for 60 percent of the face-to-face contacts of^the principal 
-during the work day. It is pertinent to point out that the principal 
-spends- ro"ughly equivalent time with- teachers, with administrators 
and with students. 

Conversely^ the' prTncipal has V contact with the 

.buUdihg. engineer.. This is partly due to the fact that in Chicago, 
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, Table i.- 

> » * \ 

t Interaction .Pairings 
(5A days or part-days of observation) 



The Principal , 
interacted with: 


Minutes 


Percent 


Faculty aember 


2302 




Assistant principar !^ 


• 2178 • 


.18 


[Researcher, 


1802 


' lA]* 


Student . 


1828 


15 


Office clerk ' ' • 


^ 949 


■ 8 


Other principals 


•8AA 


7 


District Superintendent 


f — 

6.36 


5 


Counselor 


421 


3 


Parent (or guardian or sibling) 


292 


2 


Central office istaff 


207 — 


2 


Building engineer (Head janitor) 


161 


1 


Community official, police 


1A6 


1 


Teacher Aide 


102 


1 


Security personnel 


72 


1 


Other 


201 


2 




12,166 


100 



Unavoidably, the researcher becomes part of the interactive 
environment^ and falls into the role of an ad hoc colleague of 
the principal, receiving information, impressions, interpretations 
and administrative insights from the principal as the day proceeds. 
Although these interac^tions pre-empted about one-sixth of the 
typical work day, they do not appear to have disturbed the general 
flow, of work or the distribution of interactions with the principal's 
riegular associates* See text. 
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the englneera belong to a parallel hierarchy, all the way to head- 
quarters; downtown, ana are not. answerable to the principal* As the 
chiet educational officer .at the school site level, the principal 
kust operate by persuasion and negot 'ation with his counterpart in 
the engineer '.corps: . Although, in some schools this two-headed 
/arrangetnent. creates some problems, fqr the most part it seems to- 
^■work. in .any .event, tlie principal finds it agreeable not to have 
.extended con tac.t.. with this person. 

\ The principal also spends very little of the work day in contact* 
with hiV^rt^f f or^ line sup Only;> percent of the time, is 

devoted to interchanges with the district superintendent, the district 
itaff, or the downtown .headquarters staff. We* have noted elsewhere 
Im.this report that th^ big-city school system is a loose-coupling - 
of relatively autonomous units. , The intrequency of contact with 
administrative superiors would appear to fortify the legitimacy 
• of this ^generalization. - ."^ , 

As noted iu the footnote to' Table I, the principal's interactions 
with 'the researcher took up 14 percent, or about 63 minutes, of the 
typical work day of 450 minutes. Some small portion of Xhis time 
. consisted, of interchanges early in the observation schedule during 
which the researcher was attempting t9, get quickly acquainted with 
the school and sought background information from the principal on 
the,.observation site. .However, as the observation proceeded, it 
was' increasingly the principal who voluntarily diverted himself f rom- 
school. business to offer spontaneous observations, interpretations 
and speculations as to what was going on. Toward the end the 
observation schedule, these voluntary commentaries by the principal 
increased in frequency and duration, sometimes stretching injto 
lengthy bull sessions toward the end of the school day on what 
principaling is all about. 

♦ ' J' 

Like many other positions in managerial settings, the job of 
principal Is solitary and lonely. As rapport begins to build between 
the principal and the researcher, as trust grows, and as the principal 
increasingly identifies with the research project itself, he finds 
in the researcher a professional companion with whom he can share 
hitherto private impressions of his work. As data-gatherers, we 
made no effort to shut off these conversations, even though they 
' did not strictly .represent "principaling behavior;" certainly the 
principal would not have engaged in these commentaries had we not 
been there. We allowed them into our work schedule because we believed 
correctly, as it turned out— that through .such observations and 
Insights, we might obtain a more human picture of the administrative 
art. It is readily acknowledged that any involvement of the researcher 
however inadvertent and unintended^ does nevertheless serve to disturb 
the, integrity and purity oif the observation. Indeed, our mere 
presence ineluctably elters the situation being observed (see 
O ^pendix C). But it is out considered judgment that these special 
ERXC'^IoS^^s ^^^^ principal provided^ much-needed counterpoint 



to our otherwise bloodless and natter-of-fact repot^^ing of their 
conduct, 'in the. end, we were convinced that these kpecial discussions 
were, weir worth. the disturbances caused by minor deviations from 
the principal's work schedule. 



2. .Initiatory Behavi(>r i 
' in developing the overall plan of our study, we i;ere interested in 
learning, which of the two parties in these interactions was responsible- 
for , initiating, the .piece- of business which was to be t^ransacted 
between. them. Table li jirbvides a distribution of initiating ^ 
behavior., • < - , • . „ .-\ . ' 

It is clear from this tabulation that the principa^l takes the 
initiative in the vast majority of interchanges with ot^ierS in the 
managerial environment.' ^Considering the principal's leadership 
■role, this finding .is' not surprising. Once again; there appears 
to be a rough equivalence between faculty members, administrative 
"aides',, and students in the role they play in initiatory ponduct. 
Here also is further evidence of the relative autonomy of the 
principal; only 5 percent of the work' day consis-s in responding 
to initiatives ..from the district superintendent or the do'wntown staff. 

. i ■ ' . 

■ - ^ 

3. Medium" of Communication ' ■ ■ . ' „ 'l^. 

In carrying on the administrative function, the secondary school 
principal conducts the verbal interchanges in a fa'^ce-to-f ace mode. 
The work day, however, embraces many other means of communication: 
•-conversations on the telephone, visual inspection of the environment, 
reading and writing of memoranda, and occasional use of the\ public 
.address system. Table III provides a distribution of time through 
•the five .different media. ' . ' \ 

. As noted elsewhere in this report, the principal is, a tWker and 
listener. We see from Table III that a total of 83 percent ij)f 
principaling time is devoted to these activities. Coordinately ■ 
the principal is not oriented to print, either in producing or 
consuming it. As he or she moves through the administrative Work 
day, the principal is a quintessential paradigm of what Marshkll 
McLuhan would have called -the "cool medium" (non-print) commur|icator , 
relying almost exclusively on the spoken word in conducting the 
work of the school from hour to hour. 



A. Locus of Administrative. Activit y 

Where is the job of principal performed? We decided to gel _ 
literal answer, namely those .physical spots in the school building 
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tab£e 11 



Tnitiatine Parties irr Interaction Pairings 


\ 


(5A days or part?-days of 


< 

obser^vation) 


, * ^ 


•Interchange initiated by: 


Minutes Percent 


rrincipai 


^421 


68 


FAPultv mexnber 


777 


• 6 




627 


"4 


bcuoeni. 


591 


4 


■ O O c A a 1^ no 1^ 

t 


585 


4]* 




534 ■ 


4 




387 


3 " 


Other principals 


247 


.2 


Parent (or guardian or sibling) 


242 


2 


Counselor 


200 


1 


Central of£ice staff 


98 


1. 


ConiDunity official, police 


86 


I'" 


Building engineer 


55 


1 




13,931 


100 



* As noted la the previous section, the researcher inevitably ge 
caught up in verbal, interchange. Most of these conversations 
are initiated by the principal. On rare occasions (4%), the 
researcher initiated the discussion. » 



. TABLE in- 

Hedium of Cowmunicatioh in Princlpaling Behavior 
(54niays^f^art-^ays of^Sservation ) 



nedium _ . _ 


Minutes 


Percent 


Verbal » face-to-face 


11,042 


75 


Visual (eyeballing the environment) 


1^501 


• 10. 


Verbal, telephone 


1,071 


7 


Written (reading or writing) 


1,007 


7 


Verbal, public-^ address system 


87 


1 




14,708 


100 


* 




0 

3 



4 



\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 

and elsewhere which serve as the principal's work sites. Conventional . 
visdott night suggest that .the prinpipai, as the chief officer, \ 
enjoys the special privilege of a private office,, and. that^ the bulk 
of'iuihagerial work would typically be conducted in that place* This 
turns out not to be the c^se* table IV provides a breakdown of 
physicai sites, where the principal cari:ies on the business of the ^ 
-scfiool; ^ / • • \ ^^ 

■\ • • ' ; , \ 

• , We see immediately from this table that less than half of \^ 
principaiing activity among secondary principals takes place in the ^ 
principal's of fice* ^ percent: of the work day, th^ principal 

is ^somewhere else! - , \ 

/Much; of; this time is off school grounds altogether, attending 
meetings, conferring with the district sup^erintendent, visiting 
other (feeder) schools, or going directly to downtown headquarters 
to straighten out a problem. 

'About a tenth of the time, the principal is in the corridor. Add 
to this the time spent in student-frequented areas — lunch^ room, 
classrooms, auditorium and gymnasium — and we see that almost one-third 
of the principal's wprk schedule is in close proximity to students^ 

• Principals typically avoid the teachers' lounge, apparently 
agreeing >^with teachers that this area is a retreat, a sanctuary 
away frojn both students and administrators. They also spend little 
time in gymnasiums or on the playgrounds, leaving these large 
instructional areas to the special faculty assigned for this purpose. 

Secondary principals are also conspicuous by their relative 
absence from the site of teaching and learning, the classroom. 
In professional circles, it is generally thought that a primary 
responsibility of the principal is the evaluation and improvement^ 
of instruction* However, our field work revealed that secondary 
school principals do not spendTmuch .time doing this. Of course, 
in large high schools, the principals turn over much of ihe observation' 
and evaluation of teachers to assistant principals. But the principal 
knows, as we all do, that evaluating teaching is a generally ^unpleasant 
task. Standing in judgment of other people is always difficult; 
playing God does not suit most of us, especially when the judgee 
(the'' teacher) has attended the teacher training institution and 
knows as muc*h about pedagogy as any principal* Also, teaching is 
a highly personal art,^ and what may work for a teacher with his 
or her students, may strike the ebserver-eyaluator as unorthodox, 
or, worse, counter-productive. Who, therefore, is the competent 
judge? 

.Principals have pointed out to us on numerous occasions that 
they, do not spend^much t^roe evaluating teaching because, when one 
Its to the bottom line, such monitoring has only a marginal impact 
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TABLE IV. 






Locus or Principaling Activity 




(54 days or part-days of observation) 


• 

V 


Locus * 


Minutes 


Percent 


Inner office 


6396 




Off schpol grounds (District office, 
\ schools, other agencies) 


1670 


12 


Corridor 


1306 


9 


Lunch room • 


'l221 


8 . 

s 


Classroom o 


1073 


• ' 7 


Other administrative offices (Assis- 
. tant principals, counselors, etc.) 


866 


- 6 


Outer office (Front counter) 

* 


770 


5 


Auditorium 

, /t 


69.6 


5 


Gymnasium 


187 ■ 


] 


Faculty lounge, restroom, etc. 


91 


1 


Social room 


53 


1 


Playground 


12 






14,341 


100 
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on the. overall quality of instruction in the school. Even in the 
case of gross incompetence, the principal is required to spend weeks 
ahd monthf in carefully staged observations, teacher conferences, 
consuitat ions .with the district 8uperint;endent , not to mention the * 
piece-byTpiecei acciunulat of supporting; documents~the ''paper 
traii"--to prosecute the case. And these. long hours, ^pirson ally 
unpleasant and emotionally draining, customarily lead nowhere: 
the impossibly incompetent teacher is sltnply transferred to another 
school by central headquarters to inflict his or her stupidity 
on.^ano^ther tgrpup of unsuspecting students. ^ 

> -SO/why^i they argue, spend these precious hours on the critical 
'upgrading of teaching when the bureaucracy above renders this effort ^ 
all for nought? The. principals answer by staying out pf the cla«^6om. 



A CASE STUDY 



gMng 




What we can. discern from the foregMng 'sections is a geiy 
p.rqfiife>Qf life as a secondary school pritrcipal. What needs' 
t^ow is to bring these statistics to life by showing a prototj^ 
.principal in action. One, of the four -researchers in the present 
study spent ten daysTfive of them consecutive)' at one of the high 
schools under review. During these days, observing frowi 8 a.m. 
to 3:30 p. lU., the researcher observed a progression of events which 
give^ substance to the ^general view in this report that the principal 
of the urban secondary school is a face-to-face* communicator, 'a 
paripatetic commandant over his domain, a semi-autonomous site-level 
officer in charge of a unit only loosely, coupled with the remainder 
of the system, and typically an individual who has engendered among 
his faculty and students that special blend of fear, iove, and overall 
respect which is the magic ingredient <$f managerial leadership in 
organizational life. Here is how a^day went: 



\ The principal, Mr. Gellef, U in his forties, a wiry, agile 
'alumnus of athletic exploits in earlier days. Like other male 
principals, Geller has come up through the coaching ranks and has 
served his administrative apprenticeship in several elementary 
sclipols. Now he oversees a large, complex high school with over 
4,0Q0 students and more than 200 faculty and staff. He likes his 
work, and appears to have an easygoing, comfortable relationship 
with those around him. This particular morning; he arrives ^t his 
desk around 8 and sits down to glance over some mail^piaced there 
by- his-secretary who had arrived a few minutes earlier. As he studies 
an attendance report, the doorway darkens with the figure of a youth 
Wearing a distraught, hang-dog look on his face: •'Mr. Geller, 
I've been barred from class. My niom hasn't got here yet^to 'bail 
me out. ' They've got ae in the 'Bar Room' (a holding Ren fibr 
malingering students). Can you dd\ something?** Mr. G. cotfeoles ^* 
rh^ boy,, informing him that his first stop should be his counselor; 
- a friendly smile, he waves the boy off and returns to his mail. 



He toon tires of ;hls activity and decides instead to tak^ off ' 
on his daily ritual, a, first-period cruise of the c^orridors t- . 2e, 
how the school fares this korning. As he strides down ^ the halU ^S;, : 
he greets teachers-, asks students to produce ^^►ir I. D, carjis, tells 
a boy to take off his hat. Moving on to the journal istn teacher's 
rooM, he stops the teacher and says: ''Joe, you Knoy^ those yearbooks: 

.last June, ..we weren't able to unload them because* they arrived .after 
the kids had finished school. It's Christma^.; season. Whal^db you 

_sayj.we put an ad in* the school bulletin that we're' selling 'last 
year's yearbook for the bargain price of $3? Think they'd sell as ^. . 
gifts?" The two of them discuss this briefly, 'and then Mr. G. continues 
on his sojourn through the corridors. ' . 

Checking the walls for Magic Marker graffiti, picking up a stray' 
wad of paper, glancing in ^4n 'occasional classroom to see how things" 
are going, he moves briskly thrpugh the halls for a visual check 
of the premises. It is a large, five-level structure that, has been 
remodeled and added on to frequently down through the decades, so 
he does no^< expect to cover the entire domain. But he gets the 
feel of a* new day, and after about 20 minutes,' eventually works his. 
way back to the first f loot and to his office where he sits ^own 
for another go at the mail. ' ' . 

^ .» 

An assistant principal .comes in and says that ^the Fire Marshall 
is here, that lie wants to hold a fire drill this morning because 
the weather ^siood, even though 'the temperature is about 30^. v 
This means that it,, must be ah announced drill ,'^so the kids can get 
their coats.' After a brief discussion with his assistant principal 
and the marshal, Mr. G\ anndunces the drill over the/ P. A. system 
and sets it for later that morning. The drill will be coteplicated 
by the fact that afiout ten minutes Y ' re the drill signal is to be • » 
sounded, an assistant principal rece .cs a. telephone call from an / 
unidentified caller informing him tfiat there is a bomb in the / 
girl's-washroom. Mr. G. and his aides ponder a course of action, ' 
calling downtown HQ for standard operating procedures in circumstances 
of this sort. Geller. muses aloud: "This is the worst thing that 
could happen right now. ..once they see us empty this building, 
they'll think they're responsible.^ Eventually, the bomb threat turns 
out to'be A hoax, and Che drill proceeds on schedule. J ^ 

Mr. G. spends the time before and a5^g^ the drill conferring 
,with his assistant principals* handling clerical materials with the 
secretaries answering questions of students who drop in unannounced. 
Geller has hisjaind, however, on a scheduled meeting .of the social 
studies teachears set for 10:00./ They drift in, one bytpne, and sit' ' 
dowi in the cir.cle of easy chairs. Around 10:15, after some small * 
talk, Geller opens the meeting. The problem centers on the drop in ' 
enrollment in traditional hiscory classes, with the students 
opting for the more "relevant** and prdbably easier courses ,in *^ 
coi^teaporary problems. If ^something dsn't done about, this drain of 
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j«^Ti^ts-;ewdy^^^ there is likely to be 

•T^iiutT^^ faculty will lose their jobs. 



,T .i- ^ii;thbse preset recdgtiize the basic cause of the problem: the 

Vchooiislcl^^ changing because the attendance areai is changing, 

-x/ Hlnqri-t'^ students in inc^easing^ are entering the freshman 

* ciass^ i^ut they a^'e no,t doing/weil in: the regular , traditional 
;-)i^^c^^ ii*itheyj fcecoine discouraged during t%tr* freshman 

• ; . y^at^^^^^ dropvoiit and typically do not return. If these 

: studM^ ^h^i? first year, 

"^^j:^^- a" .^(^d , chance that the school could keep 

:^'^f,^f .:t||i^^^ years, iintii graduation. Can the history 

^ mnSr^^?^!^^^ Assist in redesigning the freshman 

V% v/; ^Sffcri^ school to hang, on: to these students? 

' ,4.,Wund^^^^ tjBachers in the^ group are both worried 

^ andl^a^^ Shift to courses? for which 

• > ,\.thei^ it^ai^ them? Why must^ the, school change 

ic's 'pj^^ a new type, of student is showing up? 

^ ^ *^ the ramificatipps of different 

^ \^rettediW^^^ Jut next week there will have to be some 

^^kcti§n,?starte<l ^ " . 



theieachiers slowly; rise from ^their chairs, grumbling about 
>\ .?iowering^^ watering ^owh requirements^. But the message 

" ,has^e4'n'jd^^^ they appear ^to have gotten it* In a head-shaking 



V ..^nlen o f .r e si gn at ion ( A ey-depart— to-^elrunrrto-thel-r-- triassrooms^ 

. \ ' • -;With :the/meeting concluded, Geller confers briefly with the 
5. , assistant ^i^rincipais /in. a .p the meeting. Geller assiigns 

^ ' '-i-WoS^ 9^ <4heiD^ the task p;f following up. on this prbbiem and helping, 
^ I- %/it:he ieacners to/.wdric bu,t with 'their department head some ideas for 
iv"' '.^ ^ -iresbivirlg the difficulty. ' ' . * - ' ^ 

K^/^- V* As? ; thi . aides leave,' Qeller turns his attention to the drafting 
V ^6f 4\ls ^etf p^ance^A^^^ Prof ile (PAP) , a dpcument which each ' 

^> '^:prihcipa^^^ to. sutait '^niiualiy to the district super- 

I c > ^ ^jLnten^en^^ J^f^^ guide, to a, performance evaluatibn during the coming 
ye.arA'^H^^^ downtwn tias specified several ail-system ''goals 

- ^^hsiV^J^^ch Tfiis/year, one of them is 

/ V , the ^ireducti^^^ Geiler"^ glancies at last^ yearns figure and 

d^^pUrzl^^ rpad ;V5 cents per ^upi!;" He 'surmises that this must 
be a' typo,, y^nd^lism for a scho^ this type usually ^runs 

46;. to 3^^^^ he "jots down tW ^igure of ten 



^"cents'. 



lj;>^:^- .,1 / As .he\w6rks,^^^^ of the PAP ,^ several students drop 

in with^^^^ a teacher sticks his head in the door 

J . ;..tb :r^^A^^ not fu%tioning, a student 

, V -»esse^ eligibility list ,pf .the bowling team . 

|r?^^ W^hlchtGeilel and an assistant comes ihi^^sking for a 

; c i\l L ^.^ ^ - -..-^ — — ' — —r^ — - ■ on - ■ — — — — ^ 



sign^ure pn a crowd control fonn~a basketball ganje is imminent arid , , 
t^^ciii manpower is required .to handle the crowd. As the aide leaves, 
Geiier returns to his paper work, jotting down ideas for the PAP. 
Over and beyond the system-wide goals, each principal is to set down • 
his or her own personal .goals for the coining year, feller decides 
\ on four: / \ j \ ^ 

* (a) imp lenient at ion of Access to Excellence programl,- 
^ ^'(b) in-service training fd^ his .teachers,, r / 

■(c) implementation of the /North Central recommendations from 

a: visit by the Association a year ago, and j ^ 
(d) devciopinent of better^comrounications with the school community ; 

Geller mentally caresses thi5 last one; he knows his ^district superinteri^eiit 
is ^especiiliy interested in it. Furthermore, he knojws that it is 
.the kind of .goai that lends cLtself to self-enhancing_documentation-- 
schedules of contacts with community leaders, minutes of meetings 
held, letters from parents and political figures ex^tolling the schooli 
etc. It is the kind of goal that can be supported ^by a body of 
"evidence." 

As Geller scrawls the most convincing 'Hording for these goals 
, on his wot:king draft, he .islinterrupted by a secretary coming in 
to say that there is a man in the outer office who Is asking to put 
health foods into the lunchtoom; can she usher him in? Geller waves 
^ei«jDii.»-JtfiJJJjig-Jifii^ — As.^ — ^ , 

the secretary leaves, a teacner (the -Student coimcil sponsor) and' 
ail assistant principal come m to discuss arrangements for a rock 
,group ^schedul€^d to perform at\ the school next week. This is the 
kind of event which will require very careful pjlanning. After about 
fifteen mfnutes, the two depart and G. turns once again to his 
deslc^ papers . \y 

He looks at the vandalism i\tem on the PAlf.' Realizing he needs 
more information on this, he gets up and takes a hundred-yard hike 
through the back passageways to t^he engineer 'js quarters. The engineer 
greets him^ and they discuss the kraffiti prcjblem and the worsening 
yandiallsn of the auditorium. The \engineer reports that balcony 
seats are being torn up by studentk when, they are forced to use thait 
arei for a study hall.^ Since these seats arie no longer manufactured, 
,and cannot be replaced ^ some existing seats pust be cannibalized to 
make repairs on others^ .This neans\that the seating capacity of 
the auditoriiim is gradually (?ecllninr 



Geller returns to his office but^ then /leaves almost iiamedlately 
for a general tour of the building* His .first stop Is thp "Bar Ropm,'^ ' 
Where he speaks to the students briefly about their infractions ar.J 
*hls hope that' they will shape up, get Veinstated, and get on with their 
studies. The students respond with staresj and smif>ks, resentful of 
incarceration and this ''pep talk*' by the Cjhief 'warden. Sot to voce , the 
teacher expresses her frustration to Geiier: c."When I call their 



parents, asking them to jcome down to school to h»il out their kids,, 
they hang up on me!" Geller commiserates, and compliments her on her 
efforts/ 

Geller departs and continues on the tour of the school, stopping 
to look at a teacher putting up a bulletin board display, then moving 
on to watch a.-musical rehearsal in the auditorium, then into a classroom 

-«^'^to witness a one-on-one tutorial lesson for a student learning 

^glish as a foreign language, ^and then to the gym for a soccer game; 
As he noves, Geller peeks into various classrooms en route, seeing 
How things are going; A€ one classroom, he gentl'y taps on the door and 
»P^iPn§ the m^e^ t Step out. The teacher emerges, and Geller 

/ Vespers in his. ear: ."Your' fiy ls open;" 

GelljBr moves on toward the lunchroom, where he- gets his tray and 
then sits with his regular coterlis of staff friends in the cafeteria. 
(6h^ of them offers an' explanation tcr-the researcher: "We have a 
Tijle: No shop talk at lunchi") They discuss the weather, ^gambling 
tf^ps to ^Las Vegas, the fortunes of the Chicago Bears and Chicago Cubs, 
the shocking murder of aocolleague a month previous)* Thirty-five 
minutes is enough for lunch, so Geller takes, .his tray to the collecting 
point and, with the engineer (one of the lunchroom coterie) he goes 
to check out the boilerroom where some, repair work is in progress. 

About one o* clock he arrives back at his office. Among hiis messages 
is one marked "personal and confidential." It is a letter from an 
---iTaten5^arenrxlalwlng^tha^^ " 
calling a teacher "a fucking bitch." What is the principal going 
to do about this? 

A clerk comes in and reports that a teacher is complaining that 
$26 has .been incorrectly deducted from his .paycheck. Can Mr. G. look 
into this? Then a phone call from- downtown headcyiarters comes in — it 
is a staff person returning 'the call." Geller ^ay^!^v"yes, Luclle, I've 
got this Social Mai (socially maladjusted) kidf\/He7^^^ suspended, 
but he*s due back Wednesday. Do we' open up a speclai class for him?^ 
He*s tYte only one we*ve got at the moment'. Or do'^we put him in with 
sotqe other Special Ed classes?", A discussion ensues as to how to handle 
the placement of this-^ one student when he arrives Wednesday morning 
When he gets his instruction; Geller. hangs up. 

^/ Geller turns again to his^desk work and jots a note to himself on 
the $26 paycheck deduction. As he turns to the other papers, he inter- 
rupts himself, turns to the researcher, and says: "Remember last time 
you were hare... those fellows ripping out the seats in 204? Look, ' 
here*s what they found stuffed into the metal posts holding up those 
old desks." He .hands the researcher a crumpled, aging piece of note- 
book paper. In jthe upper' right-hand coraerlis the notation: "Raymond' 
Voss;, March, 19, 1930." It is a student *s theme on Edgar Allen Poe*s " 
"Thj Telltale Heart." Geller contfnues: "You know, the 50th reunion 
gi'^r this guy*s class is coming up. Maybe we could locate Voss~if he*s 
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Still alive... He'd be nearing 70~find out what he's doing now, and 
have him come to the reunion. I'm sorting out the stuff the aen 'brinp 
©e as they tear out these seats.,. It's quite a collection — a school 
newspaper . from 1948, book reports from the fifties, scrawled notes • 
to classmates." * ^ 

The researcher looks over the Poe- theme, and remarks: "This is 
fascinating. Why don't you get your history department to make a student 
project out of this... get these papers together, track down the people 
who wrote them, .bring them into class to tell the students what has 
happened to. then since leaving, high school. It would make a great 
teaching unit I" Cellar ponders this for a moment, then with resignation 
in his voice,, says: "Well, no chance of that,, I'm afraid... the history 
teachers ate not interested in that kind of history/ They want to stick 
with, what they've been trained for.. the English kings, the industrial 
revolution, .the ,Civil War,.. you know. . .history in books!" Geller 
lands hard on* this last word, but then his voice trails off as the 
researcher hands> back to him the rumpled 1930 theme paper. The idea 
dies aborning, as Geller and the. researcher turn to other topics f or ^ 
a ten-minute exchange on recent events in the school. 

Finally, Geller ^returns to his papers,* then picks up the phone 
and asks a couple of his assistant principals ' drop in. They enter 
and he shows them^ the "fucking bitch" letter aUL ^sks for soue back- 
ground on the situation. After a discussion on how to handle "this mother, 
he asks one oT the aides, "Look, you get the mother in here, get the girl, 
and ask the teacher to come dovn> We'll talk the whole thing out right 
here. You be here too." As they depart, there is an incoming phone 
call from a parent complaining that her daughter was^not allowed to 
leave school for a family trip. Gellrr listens, then responds; 
"Well, Mrs. Kladany, the teacher is absolute boss on excusing students. 
You know that. I just can't overrule a teacher on something like this." 
They discuss the problem for some minutes, Geller holding his ground. 
.Then, to ease the tone and hopefully bring the telephone; call to a 
'conclusion, he sa\s:f!ls-y6ut>^leg still in a cast? How's it coming?'* 
Mrs. X is appropria.tely disarmed and concludes the conversation so that 
Geller can get back toTwQr&i 

^ — - ' ^ 

The next hour or' so i^ taken up with continued work on the draft , 
PAP, and with students popping in to get their schedules changed.^ 
As he deals with these individuals, G receives a phone call from a 
woman in the Mayor's office asking for a room in Which to hold a 
neeting. For most "outside groups, the answer would- lie no. But a room 
will be found for this caller, to be sure. A girl student comes in; 
she is accompanied by her sister (not a student in the school).. .She 
needs to be reinstated after being suspended for too much cutting. 
Her sister says: "I'm here in place of my aunt... She can't come in ^ 

today. . .Mr. G., I know you need a parent here to reinstate, l)ut^ our 

father doesn't live .with us and our mother is in Central America 
visiting her sick father. ..he just had a stroke. ..and ve don't know 
when she'll be back." Geller interrogates thp student; ponders an 
.answer, then vrites a note for the girl authorizing her reinstatement, 

. ' • . yg, : : 



and sends the two of then on their way* 

> "* ' ' ~A 
Geller returns to the desk» jots a note to the engineer asking * 
him to remove some broken hardware from a swinging^door on the third 
floor; it is sticking out in the hallway and is a hazard to those 
passin'g^by. He tlien takes a look at a report from downtown on alternative 
programs for job-holding students who want to get a high school diploma 
in the evening; school* v 

Picking up, some, papers, Geller then moves to 'the administrative 
outer office^ delivering, some end~of-therday materials and giving 
instructions fox^clerks and secretaries'. Then he decides to ^take ahother 
short spin throiijgh t^e corridors. Alnjost immediately, two girls spot 
him, and; come up to report that there ar> cockroaches in the locker ^ 
room. Can-he check oh- this? After another hundred yards of walking, 
w^rtchihg the students put on their coats for the;. trip "home, he decides' 
to return to his ofiEice. On arrival, he phones ^the engineer regarding 
the cockroaches, and then turns once again to his paperwork. A sealed 
envelope to ."Mr. Geller, Principal*' confronts him. He opens it and 
reads a long, rambling memo from a teacher complaining about his treat- 
ment the previous day when Geller had tS^ criticize him for allowing 
his study hall students to wander out into the hallways. The last 
paragraph of the letter carries a mild threat: "I am forwarding^ copies 
of this letter to une district superintendent and to Operation PUSH.'* 
- % 

Geller. is non-plussed by the letter, coming as it does from an , <c> 
"trt'hWwise competent^ responsible j^'^cobpefative teicHeir^ blieHp^iraseTTr 
the letter is particularly cryptic. The dissident teacher accuses 
Geller of "abusing my profe§sional experience." This phrase makes no 
sense. Did someone else write this letter for the teacher? If so, 
what is the motivation? And why the intimidating tactic of involving 
an outside organization in such a. complaint? 

Answers to these questions may come in time, but for nowv they 
can valt. Geller knows Yha*t this kind of complaint must be dealt with 
promptly. He places the letter^ on top of the others oh the desk. . ."I'll 
'get to that fir^t thing in the morning." Gathering up some other materials 
and putting them in his briefcase, Geller, pondering how he could have 
"abused a teacher* s professional experience," heads for the parking lot. - 



i D> CONCLUSION 

We see from the previous sections and from the above case study 
that the tempo of life in a principal's work day is not conducive to 
serene^^^lection^>__jniexe is a certain tumble of events, one after 
ancther, which requires a quick^ facility to move abruptly from one 
subject, matter to another. The principal is expected to store in his 
"memory drum" the contents of hundreds of conversations, many of them 
not related to one another, and to retrieve the relevant elements of 
'these conversations later the same day, toi^orrow or next week. 



There also seems to be ll.ttle. rank-ordering in the importance of 
events, everything seeming to blend together in an undifferentiated 
jumble of activities presumably related » however remotely, to the 
ongoing vitality 'and purpose'of the larger enterprise. The principal 
must deal with a critical problem in the school's curricular prograr., 
I.e., the freshman history sequence. And yet, the entire matter is 
elbowed aside, denied a position of deserved prominence, by a ciascadinj 
farrago of other concerns — auditorium seats, a foul-mouthed girl, 
bomb threats and./ cockroachesi 

Ma'nagement, whatever else it is, is the art of being the bridge 
between the long view and the nitty particulars of organizational 
life. As we have seen, this truism is no better illustrated than in 
-t-he^^secondary school p^incipalship.^ 
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V-A: STABILIZATION AND ENHANCEMENT: A Managers ^Balancing Act 



1. Introduction ' 

It is difficult to convey in print the charged atmosphere of site-level 
administration in a city scWool system. Yes, there are daily routines, 
long periods of uneventfulness and^^much proced^iral rdpet^tion. But 
the management of a city school (whether elementary or secondary) 
occurs within an environment of considerable tension and anticipation. 
Many events are unpredictable and can easily drift. out of control • 
Things happen fast, without warning, A near-drowning"ln the swimming 
pool; a. -stabbing , on a second floor stairwell; a school assembly that 
becomes a mini "riot"; two children lost on a* field trip to the zoo; 
a student, or a teacher, "gpne. berserk"; and the usual rash of fights, 
cuts and/ bruises, and disciplinary incidents—are all vety much part 
of the job, and very much on the mind of the principal on even the 
most "placid of days. , 

The -building principal's first responsibility is to harness and get 
control of the unpredictability of the school community. As the managerial 
official mosr"consistently in contact with the school system's pupil, 
parent and ng jghhorKo od clientele, the principal is most, critically 
concerned with the maintenance of a controlled anH orderly learning . 
environment. ' 



The building principal .is also the person most authoritatively in 
charge of the teaching and learning activity that comprises the 
essential purpose of schooling. The principal is expected to be the 
••institutional leader," to encourage new curricula, ^foster change, 
ejpcourage experimentation, upgrade staff quality, add programs, and 
alter attitudes. The principal must constantly search for additional 
school resoui;ces, rearrange personnel and institutionalized stiructure'sT' 
improve the image of the school, and encourage parent involvement. 

Thus, both stabilization and er.nancement activities are essential 
elements, of the principalship role—and both must be' pursued simultaneously, 
with much tensioh between them. Principals are given the difficult job 
of maintaining organizationa^l stability and at the same, time changing 
and improving the school environment (see, Moore, 1975) A Too* much 
st_abilizat-ion could deaden the enterprise; too much enhancement can be 
disorienting and counter-productive. How does the principal find the 
right balance? Three key areas in which the principal typically seeks 
to establish a balance between organizational improvement/enhancement 
and organizational stability/control are: First , school discipline and 
control; second, parent /community involvement; and third , teacher/staf f 
capability and conduct. ' 



2. discipline and Behavior Management 



A^kev responsibility of evjery principal is the supervision of school 



decorum and disciplinary order. Styles, of course, vary. Some principals 
give much personal effort to the strict control of pupil behavior, the 
cleanliness of the school, etc.; others are ir.ore willing to accept a 
bit of noise, confusion-, and untidiness whil'e nonetheless overseeing' 
the maintenance of contrdl* Although disciplinary structure can be 
maintained for its own sa^^i^, and certainly is a necessary accompaniment to 
pupil safety and classroom efficiency, many principals extend the 
maintenance cf control to enhance the school's learning atmosphere. 
In this strategy they concentrate upon: (a) the anticipation of likdly 
problems, (b) the effective control of events and crises that do occur, 
and (c) the. development and enforcement of school rules as guides to 
.proper institutional behavior, 

a> , Problem Anticipation — Principals tend to spend a good deal cf 
time "on the go." ' Much of each day is spent in notion — a tour of the 
halls, a monitoring of tlie cafeteria during the lunch period(s), a 
quick check upon and observation of activities underway (classroom 
learning, schopl assemblies, the library, physical education) 
throughout the building; checking items of Information with the school 
staff; making sure individuals (e.g., aides, hall monitors, playground 
supervisors, street crossing guards) are on duty; being generally 
available to both staff members and puprls who have questions or items 
of information, comments, and special problems. 

Much of the movement of the principal around the school and its 
environs is in. the nature cf a "search routine" — involving both the 
maintenance of a physical presence in the school and an attempt to 
anticipate and quell potential trouble. A common observation by the^- 
prlucipais^ i-s that t^i^"-*etivit-y-i>ermit-S" t-hem -to gauge the school climate.. 
A halls tour of just a few minutes, with merely seconds listening to 
the sounds coming from each^ classroom, gives a quick reading of "what's 
going on," how well the schox>l^has "settled down to its business," 
what the "temper and mood of the student body seems to be today." Most 
principals quickly develop a "sixth sense" concerning possible trouble — as 
Principal Decks explains while detaining' some students in the halls,^ 
allowing others to pass- undisturbed : ''Some Jcid,s_you don *t need to ask, 
you know they Irje^-okay^'l^Elementary arid Kigh school principals alike 
will .copmionly position themselves^ near a main entrance at times of pupil ^ 
entrance and exit and typically walk the halls and corridors of the 
school at various "passing periods." Frequently, at these moments a 
fight is stopped, a bit of excess noise is quelled, the disciplinary 
rules of the school are made manifest, ' potential accidents are spotted 
and averted. • 

By bt^ing on-the-go and very visibly in charge at times and places 
of potential disorder, the principal' sustains an , atmosphere of purposefulness 
and control in an environment of volatile uncertainty. Many occurrences 
call for adroit, careful handling by a principal who is on the scene 
and ready to act^ decisively at a moment's notice. Restoring order and 
'Calming frightened youngsters after rocks have sailed throu£,h se^nd-sxory 
^windows, showering classrooms with glass; tracking down school buses 
that are nearly two hours l^ite in claiming pupils at. the end of the day, 
while simultaneously soothing frantic parents ; jneeting with and attending 
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to outraged parents who have suddenly descended upon the school with 
a complaint about a teacher — all these requixe a person in authority to 
.be "on call" and very inuch "in charge" at all times. Similarly, the- 
heading off of complications before they develop are critical, anticipator 
eleaents of the job. Some very recent racial incidents at a neighboring 
high school cause a concern for tightened security in planning an upcoming 
danhe; rumors of a coming gang battle at a local park lead two^ elementary 
principals to warn pupils away from the park qvcr the weekend;' a field ' 
trip being planned and. conducted by a not overly responsible teacher 
prompts efforts to make sure that an abundance of conscientious parents 
and school aides go along; a very busy intersection near the school is 
checked each day to make sure that an adult crossing guard,, who has 
a rather poor attendance record, is in place. — 

D*( Ev*^ -nt -Management — In the midst of a. constant threat of unforeseen 
events and potentially disruptive .occurrences, principals commonly 
engage in some categories of behavior' which seek to control and oi^der the 
parameters of unintended activity. One strategy is to seek to keep 
^i^^ fallout" from any unusual event to a minimum. For example, when 
Principal Smith' learned that a large rock had been .thrown through a 
second floor window, spraying a room, with glass, his initial response 
(after making sur^ there were no injuries) was not to send persons 
looking for those who threw the rock; instead, he sent staff members 
to the secoi^d floor to enter classrooms and explain the incident, herd 
pupils now in the halls back into classes, quiet things down, enforce 
order. "They* 11 all be excited and keyed up on the second floor now, 
and that tension will builB and build if we don^t quiet everything down^ 
right away." In another setting Principal Gordon stressed upon his 
teachers the importance of not referring to yesterday's student outburst 
in the auditorium a s a "riot." If we use the term *riot' then we/ve 
created it." The teachers were urged to drop all further discussion of 
the incident: "It^s over;' you can't run this thing into the ground. 
Shift your talk to the students wi. ^erfoYmed well all day long at the 
festival, not to the problems that lasted just a few seconds at the end." 

By managing the "fallout" froth the 'unpredictability of school life, 
the principal copes with organizational expectations of order and control 
amidst an ever-present danger that events will get out of hand. As 
earlier research .by Sarason (1971) Wolcott (1973, 1977), 3 and Blumberg 
and Greenfield (1980)^ stress, tlie mark of an effective principal from the 
central of f ice .perspeDt;lve is to "keep things calm" and- to see that the 
work of the school sy^stem proceeds ^'smoothly. * 

c. Rule Enforcement— Despite the existence of security aides, 
assistant principals for discipline, tea .hers on hall duty or cafeteria 
duty, plus even city police officers on full duty- in some schools, 
principals personally spend a good deal of their time each day in the 
enforcement of school rules and in the maintenance of an orderly school 
environment. Principal A (in an elementary school) spends an average of 
seventy-five minutes in his working day- supervising the movement of 
pupils into and out of the school building, overseeing pupil behavior 
in the cafeteria and in the halls during the lunch hour, and "tpuring" 
the school corridors during passing periods. Principal B (also- in an 
elementary school) spends less tiine policing the school during the. day 



but is \careful to eat his lunch each noon with the students in the , ■ 
cafeteria and to exit the building with the pupils at ^fj:.ernoori dismissal— r 
stopping fights, shooing pupils off the school grounds towards home i 
(devoting an average of twenty-five minutes in his day)« Principals C 
and D (both in high 'schools) spend a^?\average of thirty minutes of 
their wprlcing day similarly supervising^nd regulating student^ behavior . 
("hats off please/* "hurry or you'll be late to class," "where*s your 
ID badge?")^ as pupils enter and leave the building, eat lunch, exchange 
classes, and group for special occurrences (e.g., an after-school dance). 

A common problem for higr^ sc^hool principals is the maintenance of 
school security vis-a-vis tt^c surrounding community. Often a continuous 
battle is waged to k«ep "ou^tsiders" out of the school and to enforce 
a rule that legitimate "in^^'ders" must wear their ID tags. Both 
elementary and high school principals typically also do a bit of 
housecleaning while patrolling the halls (e.g., asking pupils they see 
to pick up loose papers, occasionally gatherikg a bit of trash themselves 
and throwing it away),. More than simply a *cpncern for cleanliness, this 
"housecleaning" activity, along with the ruJe enforcement effort, 
communicates an important message of enviromoental quality. Although the 
^physical plant in much of the city is in urgent need of repair and 
Rehabilitation, school principals commonly do their best with limited 
resources amidst unattractive surroundings to communicate an image of 
well-ordered learning environment. 

Agai^ there is tension create^ by the need to_balance orderliness 
and stab^ity against institutional development and improvement. As 
the school attempts to control and regularize ^the behavior of students 
in\the name of a stable environment, it also must be sure that the 
enfvDrcement of rules is responsible and orderly; if inconsistency 
in rule enforcement develops in a school, that can produce as much 
cna^ s an d d lsord<rr~gs~rtre^ origlr.ai disorderly t^havl-or "ot' cte iJupllr. 



3« I^osterin^ Parent and Community' Involvement While Maintaining 
\ Control Over "Outside" Influences 

City school administrators have been traditionally wary of establishing 
too open and accepting a relationship with their surrounding community 
(see hiann, 1976). 5 Nevertheless parent and neighborhood involvement has 
now become a major focus of the school principalship. Parents as never 
.before are being used as aides and volunteers in the instructional 
work of city schools. It is well understood, however, that parent 
involvetnent and "outside" influenc'es upfon the school are to be kept 
in balance. Principal^^e expected by the school system to establish 
friendly and useful relationships with their local neighborhoods bu^ ' 
are similarly expected to buttress the larger organization from the 
demands and pressures of "community groups. Principals come to value < 
both the political power ^d the extra help that a very active and^ ^ ' 
supportive neighborhood cah provide but are conscious of the needf to 
, maintain a distance between the school and its community clienteAe in 

critical decisions of staffing^ resource allocation, pupil control policy, 
, and school curriculum. Parent involvement is, almost by definition, 
\a des^abiiiirtng^nf luence opon the school. However, supportive parents, 
^-sharing the goals of the Institution {say in enforcing homework rules 



So 



or helping to monitor the playground) can add considerably to the 
enhancement effort I 

Principals employ th^ee strategies to balance constituent interests 
• and parental inyolvement-^igainst the stabilit^jt^^emanded by professional 
and organl^tional yalues': (a) tfie use of the community to protect 
are.^s of ^^ncipalship authority and/.or resource control," (b) the 
.discretionary use of the principal's office to build , community support » 
a^d (c) the orchestration of community involvement in. such fashion as 
to engender interest in the work of the school without generating 
school-community corjflict*. ' . ' 

a. Using the Community to Protect the Work of the School — Occasionally 
groups pf parents will ••pack" a school board ineeting, flood headquarters 
with .mail,, or picketj the board of education of fices-r-expressing concerns 

.about 3 particular school's program, staffing, or resource allocation. 
The principals/serving in schools where these drastic, actions develop 

\are not highly regarded, however, by their superiors and peers. The 
overt, use of community support to pressure a school board response 
is much frowned upon.' ^JWhen Principal Carter fostered, as a last resort,, a 
letter writing campaign and the development of articles in the community 
newspaper in order to acquire some critically needed textbook funds, 
the funds were forthcoming but in company with. some very direct criticism, 
••you shouldn't have done that, you embarrassed us,*' commented his immediate 
superior. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Generally, approaches to the use of the community to protect the 
work and the resources of theytTrfividual school are ijmjch more subtle. g 
In the course of involving pairents in fund-raising- (e.^l., bazaars, 
bake salest candy sales), in pag eant^ (e.g., .a Christmas performance, 
a science fair, an art fair), and in field trips (e.g., a state capital^ 
trip; museum and zoo trips) — the school channels parent energy and 
involvement into supportive actl!vities and activities .that increase, 
sometimes considerably, tKB staff resources available to the principal. 

Some principals will cultivate nearby resident^ (often some 
grandmothers in the area) as ••spotters^^ for the s^ool — persons who know 
the community well and *can warn the school of unusual developments • ^ 
(e.g., there's a rumor-of drug dealing at a comer grocery; two gangs 
had a f^ht over the weekend at a nearby park; Mr^. B's husbai\d^was. 
arrested last night and her four children are very much ••oln^edge^^) . ^ 
Occasionally, principals will ••politicize^' a few parents in their community 
to the extent of keeping them informed^ of board of education actions, 
letting them in on rumors of policy change, and providing them with 
"Inside" Information about the larger bureaucracy. These parents are 
frequently'active on school advisory committees that serve higher levels 
of the organizational hierarchy and constitute a political force of some 
potential, a force that helps protect the school from "harassment" within 
the school s/^^tem.; * . ' ^ - 

b. Building Community Support — Many principals devote a substantial 
amount of time to the cultivation of the surrounding community. Principal 



Masters schedules a series of coffees in , the homes of parents over the . 
course o.f each year — inviting a* few parents upon each occasion to .the 
home of anotlier, to discuss the work of the school ^nd to become better^ 
acquainted. Principal Mercer uses a battery-opei^ated^ jllhorn each 
morning and noon hour to herd, students into the school — explainp^ng 
that he hates to use the thing but the parents eicpect it and watch to 
make sure he does use ;it. Principals. Harper and 'Cory devote a good deal 
of attention to "outreach" efforts — organizing; visits to nfearby senior 
citizen's homes and clubs, arranging food baskets 'for needy families 
'it? Che neighborhood at Christmas. Principal Johnson is active in'^a local 
businessman's organization and has^ secured the agreement of, a neighborhood 
bank to sppnsor prizes (e.g., savirJgs bonds, cash, awards)^ for academic, 
excellence in his school. . ^ * j • 

; • . ' ' . • ' . ^ , ' ^ 

One of 'the moft effective means for solidifying community support^ . \ 
fiowever, is the principal's discretionary .response tfo requests for 
special consideration. Most often ^ sticlj discretion* involves the 
provision of access to the school and its pr.ograms* through .unusual channels 
or procedur.es. A father makes a .personal request to 'l^rincipal Roberts, 
for^example, asking that hi^ son be admitted to the school's sp.ecial 
education program, even though the school district's jesting procadures 
have not indicat'ed* the nf d for special educatipn. Roberts tells the 
father he'll go ahead and start the boy in specia'l education anyway. In 
the meantime, the father sKould secure a, letter from the family's own> 
,nedical authority, requesting special education plac;ement. In such 
^n action, the principal obtains a political fi;i*en<l in the student's 
^father, n * / ' • ' ^' . 

' Similarly, discretionary authority may frequently be used to open 
nip school .enrollments^, despite* school district rules governing the 
allocation of pupils' to schools in terms of attendance-area boundaries* 
When jthere is s|^ace available, when lihere is a previous rela^tionship 
between a family and the school (e.g. , a relative attends ot has 
attended K' and when there is*clearly som^ legitimacy to thp^ ^parental 
request (e.g., the family does live fairly close to tKe school but-is 
jus^t beyond th6 attendance boundary), then the . principal will commonly 
be open -and flexible' in admissions decisions.- 

' » • # • « 

c. Orchestrating Community Involveroent- ^As mentioned above, parental 
participation in tHfe life of city sc, tools, appears to be grea.ter *than 
ever before. The* "f our-walj interpretation of school life as a bastion ' 
of professional activity that is to be kept Tspsx carefully closed to 
all "outside" participa^tion and influence has been replaced^ by 3 new 
attitude of much local invoiveraent and a rather considered community „ . * 
responsiveness* Patsents are now playing valuecf, formal roles in the 
instructional prograit, pften as paid aides to, teac.hers arid" staff ,^ at\d 
very frequently as volunteers in areas cios^eiy ps'sociated 'w£th matters , 
of classroom instruction ^^s tutors, teacher abides, library .assistants, 
and sponsors of special pTbgraras (e.g., Reading is Fundarafentai* RIF). ^* 

In roles less closely associated with instTuction^, paret>i$ a^ie * 
increasingly involved in school fund raising, ^ageat>tk and schpol 
assemblies, field trips, and the sponsorship of extracurricular . ^ ^ . 



f^.iS'^^x.^^iac.t^ylt^ >Jti decl*?ion-ma,king and gpvernarKc^ at the school si te-layel^ 
t'^^* ^.^^l^isAe^^ witl? an. increasing range o^ 

/ ?^C^s6ur^^^ and /programmatic decisions .t^hat wer^ jiot, long, ago 
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As we have observed 
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^ ^sy/te^v f r6m> . coscgsuhity. inter^^tg and demand^* The principal must balance 




th6; neijhb^^ ar.e , i^Xe)cesx6d^^ "are involved ^ in . the work of 
^ ".t^i4'^^^ xgpes^^on^ to 'mention',^ however: j^^that the school ' s,; 

' vIoOTaiC Parent advis\>ry jgpuncil, hasn' t jney muc p<jei: the^Iast J'e^^ 
' • '-^ ^ ' ^ " * • -^^ ^ -^L^ i.-^t..«-i h^ve a "voice in the. 

Harper, ^in ^notH^r , _ 
5 parejits to become 
.iictiif^v^nj-sp^^ few peY^sdns .^ttSrid parent 

^ _ ^ e^en been unable., 

:pe.r ^indicates" he ^ 
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.are v^erv -dissatisfied: vitli.onA^T of the^, school's teachers and h^ve threatened 





' <There'ihas, b^^y a. good ^e^X of Jpterest^;ln the- give-and-take rela^tion- 
sh^' betvecn trhl scljpol ptincipaX>nd his ieach^ing staif . Waller (l932)o 
va^'an)3tng xhg. fir^t .to outline ^"'pjtt.ern -ci/^teci^^^^ between^ adminis.trati 
an?} iti^truction^i personnel— a; l^ciprocity bastfd updh^an ^essenrtal ^ 
conflict cf.in^terejSt,. between. ^rafes^?io,nal^and^>u^'eauc^^^ in 
ihe-'oidst^o^^^ <>rgsal23tiplari 'rie|d for "cooperative: beliavibr^; Both * 
iecMr'"(l?t^t)7a {l^i^^^.haye similarly ,ihve^ interact! 
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/ Tft'l prjLnclpali is. aisojexpecsted,^^^^ larger organizatipn, to 
. si|p4rv4^e'ai^. evaluate Jfiis ceWlfing.'ftaff-£tq upgrade the <3uaiity ^ 
i :>instru^%jLort *and .to exercise "overail instruQ-tional leadership withiiV 
V '-"./-'tW s,c?o><?i^ A^ain; the principal is forced in^o a balancing role," 
' ' Efforts- tp erihan^ie the^ quality of teaching and'the 'tasCv perforthance.of 
/^che.stboi?! £staf?^fflu§t ,W tolan^ need to stabilize thfe 

■principal^staft- reiatjon^hi^i. Principal ^Qrcenfe, tor. exaaple, attempted" 
a .«€^r4«i*S and tough T^-ey|»|!usci(?n of lie j-' teachers., in the ^p^itig\o.f 
:tb/ yaa€, in- her anp.galUviiuationv^npcice^ c6, individual tbachers, she; 
ievfered j&aav rating.tii^ U-sizsbie number ,.o£ hex f^ulf.y respi5nde<| by 

• ^^'^ ■ v^-^X c ^^'^ 



4n yje (^.ours_e .oX ^sustaining a balanced relationship with the school 
staff, principals concentrate attention Upon: (a) the conmynication 
\qt role-^performance .expectations to the school staff; (b) the fulfillment 
of teacher expectations regarding professional autonony, and (C|) the 
des^elopment and raaintenar.ce> of a reward, system for cooperative .behavior. 



a.. ^ toinmunicatinfi Principal Expectations — In efforts to enhance the 
quality of Instruction, .principals spend rather little time in jlnservice 
training or curriculut? develop^ient . Although periods of inservice i 
training, are bujlt into the annual c^ilendaf, both principals and teachers 

\genefal]V:"ga through the mo^'ions" of planning and carrying out ^teacher 

•>dlnservicer^-using the .time very of ten *f or sales pitches from textbook 
publishers; for a'talk by someone from "downtown," or for some administra- 

, tive annourtceiDents and procedural, explanations^ (e.g., an, explanation of 
the special education VrovisionsJCf PL 94-142). Similarly, classroom 
visitation and the supervision of instruction are not stressed very 

" heavil^ by most principals'. It is not uncommon to hear a principal 
roencion' that hb feels guilty about the little time given to teacher 
observation^ but a typical excuse is^ that one really^ doesn* t accomplish 
much by ^'sitting iti ^/Classrooms all day." ^ 

Principals do spend their energies on a variety of activities that 
seek to comiiunicate to the faculty and staff thet the principal is very 
!. much around and "on top" of ' events in the school and that the principal's 



expectatiQns ot staff perfonnance fuithermore are being checked-up upon. 



appl^ng immediately for transfer to other schools wi^thin the system. ^ 

, . The principal's balancing act (at least in racist laVge-city contexts) ^ 
itnust a lso b e> undertaken amidsc constraints of, legal and organizational ^ 
authority. The teachers' union contract specif i^s^jclear limits upon 
class size., on-duty and offrduty hours, and the amount qf extra work ^ 
tha6 fcan be expected of staff (e.g., curriculum committers, lunchrooir ^ ^ 
supeSrvision) . Procedures for the evaluationj and eyentuai. dismissal of 
t<eacVers are mo^t elaborate, enormously timepconsuming, and filled j 

/Vith organizational pitfalls. Additionally,* a number of dat^egories 
oi school staff in many systems are not, directly responsible to the | 
building principal (e.g., maintenance and cafeteria personnel, plus 
a number of specialized, teachers vho'^move f^^om schdol to sc^iool). j 

. : _ lu.the mid<;t of staffing constraints the principal^ must nevertheless | 
be resppnsive tcu and have sufficient flexibility available do care for,, ^ ^ 
the dejTtands. that surface. Despite classes, that are "up to tne limit'' ^ 
in pupil enrollment, new arrivals must be ^'accommodated . Despite an ^ - " .7^ 
agr<^^aJen£^on^ unasj.i^n^d„t^<s4^e-r--^^^ (e.g., "p'feparation periods") , the ^ 

— per sontTeir available to the school must be used fully to insur^e that order ^ 
prev^ails ,and the children are always supervised. Despite the^ assistance ^ 
of clerks, assistant principals, aides, and others, ne administrative ^ 
work'bf the school demands that classroom, teachers also cooperate freely 
in .taking \on committee assignments, club pr activity sponsorship, pupil 

. supervision duties (e.g.,' at sporting events, dances, festival|S, before 
ano after school), curriculum development,, and^ the neyer--^nding filling ^ 
but a| reports and classroom statistics. ' \ 5 



With the principal's many tours of the school environs throughout the 
day, there is a constant bobbing into and out of classes in session, 
a brief glance fthrough the classroom door at activities underway inside, 
an occasional stop in the back qf a room for a few minutes 'to watch 
a teacher briefly. Principal §achman notes that it takes just a few 
seconds for him to tell whether ^earning is going on.- Is the teacher 
standing or. sitting? Is the room orderly anci .quietly at work or very 
noisy and 'obviously out~of-hand? Are the kids at their desks and working 
or is there too much movement around the room or into and out of the 

r 

classroom? Are there books and papers or work-sheets in evidence? 
With the weaker teachers, says Bachman, he*ll^pend extra time — making 
sure they know his expectations and ar^ managing their work veil. 

Many principals (both hi^h school and elementary) also collect 
weekly lesson plans frpnLAheir teachers; Although the plans may not 
be; checked^vef y carefully, the activity does communicate the message 
that the principal is inte^rested in and is -watching what's going on. v 
At points of time in the day when teachers and staff must perform many 
''extra" duties (e.g., lunchroom supervision, pupil entry and exit at 
the beginning and end of each day), most principals *'spot check" to 
make ^sure the staff is on station as scheduled and is performing correctl; 
Anyone who is not in place or is late in, arriving on station is made 
awar^ that the principal has checked up. 
' * ' .. ^ 

b. Fulfilling E:<pectations of Teacher Autonomy — A fundamental norm 

of teacher-principal interaction is that of respect for the professional 

autonomy of the classroom teacher. One of the principal's key balancing 

activities is, the protection he affords the teacher from "outside" 

inter ferenci and the ^actions he takes to "back th?;^teacher up" in 

problematic situations. • " 

ft 

Much professional autonomy is, of course, s'tnjctured into the!' 
procedures and contractual obligations that surround the administrative 
setting* The union contract places clear and strict limits uprn whe 
principal in teacher evaluation, ^dismissal, and allocation of work 
assignments* Other school system regulations and guidelines are similarl 
careful tci ^recognize boundaries that traditionally restrict the demand? 
that can be made upon the teacher. Beyond these legal or contractual and 
procedural guarantees, however, the classroom teacher is rather ^r»f ten 
in need of the additional "protection" tha^ the school principal can 
provide. Principal Xndrews, for example, vii^xted all ten of his school's 
new teachers *just before the ehd of the first (fall) marking period, 
cautioning them to be sure they had lots of evidence to sV-pport each 
grade. Andrews cautioned each teacher that the pupils and their parents . 
in this school aren't reluctant to question a ^rade, and the teacher 
"had, better make sure he's covered/*. Dr. RoSinson, principal of the * 
Cppley School, encountered an angry parent who claimed her son's teacher 
had hit him across the nose with a ruler. After discussion pf the 
incident, the parent and principal^ went to *sfie the teacher. As they 
left the office. Dr. Robinson remarked in an^aside: "I've told Ijer ^ 
before, 'put that ruler down.'^** Robinson added, however, that she feels 
it's her responsibility to def&\d\ her teacher'. 



c. "^evarding Cooperative Behavior — Bridges (1970)^ has described 
the extex^jt to which the building' administrator is in many ways much 
more- of a "pawn" of organizational relationships than he is the origin 
of meaningful activity. Constrained by professional norms, the union 
contract, board rules, funding formulae, and .state or federal legalities, 
the school principal frequently expresses a feeling of powerlessness . In 
a Response to a survey b\ a. local .^ewspaper, one principal in the 
cormnunity under study said that the principal is really no more than 
a "toothless tiger. Every conceivable responsibility is placed. on. 
his shoulders^ but he is not given sufficient authority to do the job." 

* . • >• 

Despite some severe -restraints upon his capacit^ies for rewarding 
and punishing, Ikhe principal does have some "hards^urrency" available, 
for distribution to those who are most cooperative. In the midst of 
resource allocation by formula and job placenjent. by central office 
directive, there are many decisions by principals, in tVe distribution of 
dollars and employment, that add significantly to their maintenance 
of authoitity. Principals Banks^ Crowder , and Donnelly illustrate, 
below, three key mechanisms thdt can bie useu. # 

Uem: Principal Banks receives a call from the district off.ice, informing 
. ' him that six teaching positions for the summer will be available 
for the i^c/lty from his schoo'l. Banks, now off the phone, 
e:^pla:ns that a large number of his teachers have requested summer 
contracts and this is one area where. he has an opportunity to 
"acquire a->liold" over his faculty. ■ Bank says it is totally his^ 
decision as to who receives a summer appointment, the teachers 
know this and it make s^ a difference — especially, of course, to 
those who have applied and need the money. In a few minute^,** 
Mr. BanK^ leaves his office and begins a tou.* of* classrooms to 
check with -a number of teachers whom he is identifying for 
summer -school , some of whom n^n't ev^ applied. Upon return 
to the office. Banks says, "They^^re all exqited/* 

Item : Mr. Crovder, principal of the Warner School, mentions that he* ^ 
finally received the approval needed to "firm up" the school's 
assistant principal ' position* Mrs. Stallings, the acting assistant, 
can now become -a fyll-time assistant principal, fr^.'^d from all 
classroQm dutie^s. What he hi.'s to do now* though, says 'Crowder , a 
is^go through all of the ^motions 'of opening the job up to everyone 

- . and int^viewing all of the eligible candlclates. Thus, ail 

, last week he spent time interviewing people in his office. Some 
twenty-three persons applied and he gave them about fifteen to 
twenty minutes apiece — asking all applicants the same set of 
six questions. He remarks: "It was rather funny, of course, 
because 1 had to g-ive Mrs. Stallings an interview too' and we (he 
ani3* Stallings) had sat down , together earlier r.o put together 
the six questions*" Crowdpr goes on tc» mention^ that; h6 would, . 
have had to interview more people, but some vho called bowed out 
when they found out there was an insiije candidate/ Now, says 
Crowder, he has to write up his evaluations and send his request 
for appointment of Sta^llings in*to personnel. As soon as this 
• goes through, he wants to move Mr« 'Wilson out. of .the classroom 
part-'time to the adjustment teacher position thatvwill become 

S6 
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- • available, Wilson is a very sharp and hard-working young man 
who should be guided into administration. 

« <!. 

Item: Principal ' Donnelly is^ roaming from one committee meeting to 



another^ as his teachers meet after school in groups to develop 
and improve curricula. Dopnelly explains that the faculty meet 
once each week after school far forty^f'ive ¥ihutes. Participation 
is 'totally "voluntary"; however, says Donnelly, he does consider 
attendai.-e and involvement in committee work in considering 
staff ratings for the year. On the way between classrooms, from' 
one committee session to another, Donnelly remarks that the teacher 
chairing the group we just saw is , doing a topnotch job—really, 
enthusiastic"^ Donnelly says he gave her a "satisfactory" rating 
last year, and she came weeping into, the office askin? what she 
could do to raise her rating. Only the two highest ratings 
(superior and excellent) qualify a teacher for many opportunities 
for career advancement within the school system. 




5. Summarv 



A key ingredient in the work-a-day world of the^Tchool principal is 
^th^ need ^to balance role' expectations of school improvement against 
expectations of 'contrpl* and stability. The principal must seek simultaneously 
to pursue^ organizational maintenance and enhancement objectives. 

Our research would suggest that building principals employ a number 
of administrative strategies and interpret school system rules, procedures, 
and policies in such a manner as -to accomplish this bal-ancing role. In 
seeking to maintain order in their school buildings while simultaneously' 
trying to enhance the school's atmosphere for learning, principals 
concentrate energy upon: (a) anticipating likelV crises, problems, 
and occurrences; (b) effectively controlling events that do occur, and % 
(c) enforcing school rules as guides to proper institutional behavior. 
In trying to foster parent and community involvement in the school while 
simultaneously maintaining a conttol over "outside" influences, principals 
employ strategies of: (a) using the community to pxotect areas of 
principalship authority and/or resource control, t'b) using the discretionary 
prerogatives of the,px;incipal*s office to build community support, 
;and (c) orchestrating community involvement in such a fashion as to 
. engender 'interest in the work of the school without generating school-community 
conflict. ^ ' • • ' 

In attempting to upgrade staff quality and improve L.struction while 
'preventing staff conflict, principals " fcommonly concentrate mux:h attention 
upon: (a) comroijnicating the principalis expectations of staff performance, 

(b) fulf^.lling Jteachp.r expectations regarding professional autonomy, and 

(c) developing and maintaining^ a reward svstem for cooperative staff 'behavior. 
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V-B> THE TRANSFORMATION OF ATTITUDES : 
Emotional Changes in a Mini-Bureaucracy-^ Case Sturi\ 



1* Introduction 

The principal in a large school bureaucracy receives many^v directives 
from the central office. Although each directive can be understood as 
a specific instruction with a limited purpose, it is also imbedded ^ 
vithifi the conceptual framework of school policy. In order for aV 
Instruction to be effective at the site level, it may be necessaryV or- 
the ifaculty and staff at a specific school to comprehend the purposeV 
and^ policy behind the directive. As'unit leader, the principal is often 
^the key person who can place a specif ic^ directive within the larger, 
framework of school policy. ':o do so, the. principal must introduce new 
ideas *b6ut schools ai>d their purpose to the school's staff. Specific 
changes a^t the unit level that reflect these ideas can then be Interpreted 
to the staff within this framework. Underlying this function is the 
belief that directives, even when carrieJ out to the letter, may not 
have the effect that was intended if school staff do not interpret them 
within the spirit of the policies they reflect. 



2. The Sontext of Attitudes 

A 

Principal Anderson called her assis ant principal in charge of 
scheduling into her office, instructing him to bring along his schedule . 
for the teacher aides. When he arrived, she told him that the district 
coordinator for bilingual teacher aides had visited the building the 
previous day. Tne coordinator had complained thai Mrs. Garcia had too 
much hall duty in her schedule. Anderson said that Garcia *s schedule" 
must be changed so that "the amount of time she'll spend in the corridor 
is minimal." The coordinator realJy "harped on that," she emphasized. 

Anderson invited her assistant to "sit clown," saying that they would 
"go over th^s together." They examined the prograifi schedule for all 
of the aide$ which included bilingual aides finance^} with money from 
the State, aides in training financed through government CETA funds, and 
regular ai^es who we^e part of the budgeted school program of the 
Board of Education. Aft^r studying the schedule, Anderson concluded, 
"We can't use GarciaTtlil^ way. We'll p\^t her on phones calling bilingual 
youngsters who are not in school. . We'll put her tb work getting students 
into those programs." 

^t became clear however that there was^'a good deal more that was 
wrong with the aides' schedule. The two regular ai^es who had been 
with/the school for many years were assigned to office duty in the 
attendance office and the urogram office. The newer aides who were part 
Vf tne bilingual and CETA programs spent most of the day guarding the 
halls and keeping exits secure. When questioned about these assignments, 
her' assistant's reasoning was simple. The regular ^aides had worked in 
offices fpr years, knew the ropes and could be counted on to do their ' 
O „ jobs. The newer aides were assigned to fill a ne^d for greater security 



in the halls. He points out that the teachers refused to sit at the 
exits and guard the halls » the student mbnitors could ,not be given that 
responsibility, ^nJ* that left the aides, "How could we cover our exit*-' 
without the ^ides?" he asked, and added, "We do need security in this 
bulldirtg." 

AndersDn responded by poiiiting'out that, "we depend on the aides 
that have proven themselves." The new aides would like a chance to prove 
themselves, too.^ That way "they can get some of the arrangements that 
the old-timers have teen able to. get for themselves." She told him that 
frankly "You wouldn't want to "be in the halls all day and neither would 
1." Tjie aides who. are in the halls all day resent those who never have 
Tiall duty. Furthermore:, if these assignments are not balanced better. 
She warned* ^"We c -e going to haye a grievance, because that's what it's 
boiling up to." She suggested that they revise the schedules by assigning 
the experienced aides some hall duty, putting the OETA aides in the office 
vhere th'ey could be trained, and placing the ^bilingual .aides under the 
supervision of the bilingual department chairman for more periods 
<}uring the day. They agreed to meet as soon as possible with the 
experienced aides to explain the change in schedule to them.* They also 
reviewed^ their schedules, analyzing when tht lighter periods were in 
each office, uhen the experienced aides could be out, reasonably leaving 
a trainee in„charge. Finally they began to identify specific office 
tasks that JWQjLild ^be appropriate assignments for a trainee. 

After the assistant principal left, Anderson provided the researcher 
with additional information related to the situation. She explained 
that the aid6s come to the job with different backgrounds and experiences. 
The two office aides were white females and one was a former. teacher . 
Their skills were well developed and they were needed in the offices 
where they work. The other aides were mostly black and Latin. They' 
do not have office skills or experience, but are eager to learn. They 
want the opportunity to gro^ in the job so that they can upgrade themselves 
within the job. In fact, the guidelines for the CETA program stressed 
that these jobs were supposed to be training positions that could move 
unskillecf workers like corridor guards into more skilled kinds of 
positions like office work. 

Later in the day the assistant principal returned to Anderson's office 
with one of the old--time aides, Mrs. Bocca.. They sat at the conference 
table, wfiich was in an alcove of the principal's office. Anderson 
wanted to know whether her assistant had filled Bocca in on the situation. 
Bocca nodded "yes." Arrderson then said to Bocca, "What the whole thing 
boils down to is that you and Marie Johnson (theq other old-timer) are 
burrs in everyone's side." She corapli*^ented Bocca by telling her that 
in comparison to the other, newer aides, "the skills are obviously 
not comparable, the things ^you are atle to do are far groa'ter then 
the other aides aie able to do."' Furthermore, she let Bocca know that 
her work was anpreciated by the administrative staff. "We, as administrators 
of the school, look upon you" as staff that we cj.n count on.". "But," 
she, 'said; "Look at this, I want r.o show you something.'^ . dersbn then 
placed the aides' schedule on the table before Bocca, so that Bocca* could 
se€ the different a^-signments of alJ the aides' side by sicle. The principal 



pointed ovU that some aides were schedtiled for hall duty period after 
^period. "You know,"^he said, '^having three periods in a row at an 
exit is really a bore." 

Bocca responded by explaining how hard she* worked, that even though/ 
she spent the day in the program office, she still was hot able to 
finish^ and brought work home eyery night. She indicated that if she 
we^e given hall duty to satisfy the other aides, th^n ^e would fall 
even farther behind in her work. Once again Anderson assured Bocca' 
that the contemplated^.change in schecjule in no way reflected a lack of 
appreciation for her hard work. The reason they had to make changes 
was that the other arides have complained that assignments are not being 
distributed in an equitable manner. The "animosity is now building toward 
a grievance on. behalf of the other aides h-^" Anderson pointed to the 
schedule and did not mince words a's she said that "anybody from the 
outside who would take a look at the program schedule for the aides 'would 
look and say that it's not fair." She said that the schedule must be 
re-written so that it is "more presentable." Anderson .told Bocca, 
"The problem is that your assignment on this' program sheet' simply does 
not reflect the hard work that you do. You. need to be assigned to 
a corridor in order to make this more equitable." 

^ Anderson then turned 'the discussion to how they might make these changej 
with the least possible disturbance to Bocca's office duties. Ihey 
discussed periods of the day when the office duties were lightest. 
They talked about chores that she did that a trainee might be able to 
learn. ' In this context, Bocca volunteered that she spent a couple of 
periods a day delivering ipaterials to various rooms. Perhaps this activity 
might be conoihed with hall duty. Following this suggestion, her 
first period assignment was changed from "program office," to "corridor 
duty on the first floor." Bo,cca was pleased, saying,- "Sure,, I'm doing 
that anyway. There's no change; we're just calling it something elseC" 

A few minutes^ later the assistant principal told Bocca that' one 
aide was complaining that she waS at exit five for three consecutive 
periods. This prompted Bocca to say, ''Since Dora is complaining 
so much, give me exit five and then put her. some place else during 
third period." They decided to put Dora in the library third period 
where she could help catalogue new books. Bocca cheerfully added, 
that exit five is near ti\e program office, "that way 'if something comes 
up in the office and I am\needed I can run over to the office, if 
someone is in dire need." \ 

When the schedule changes were settled, Anderson moved to the 
training issue. She told Bocca, "you know, we rely on you very hea^^ily. 
We need you to :rain somebody who will be your back-up." And then she 
added, "If you try and train somebody and they don't make it', then it's 
up- tb ffl'e.tp talk to them and tell them that they haven't' made it. 

Bocca was unhappy. She told Anderson that last year she ^Tlea ^ 
to work with Garcia, but Garcia "could not alphabetize^anvthing.""^ 
•^'^♦•hennore, when the other aides came int^o the office they "just sit 
ERXC^^*^ until you tell them exactly what to do." She complained that 



they have "no initiative for getting work done/* 

' Anderson explained that '*tHa]t tnay be," bu^ that the purpose of tne 
CETA program is to train people. She instructed Bocca chat "the way 
to train people is to show them how to do the things that you want ther 
to do. First you ^show them. Then you let t^em try to do it two or 
three times» and yoy watch them and see how they do. Then, if they 
can^t do it after a while, you let 'me know that they're not capable 
of learning that skill." She explained that Bocca cojld not expect 
trainees to be able to d£ the office skills, but they Inp-ided to deterir.inc^^^ 
which aides would be able to learn office skills. ^Anderson stressed 
.that the idea b^h.rnd the CETA training program was to provide the 
opportunity to*learn. "We have to try people ^ 

♦ 

^ Bocca said that she has tried before. She brought up Natalie who 
was supposed to help in the library^ but "couldn't even read." Anderson 
countered by stressing that their responsibility was to offer the chance 
for the aides to get the new skills. Bocca was not won over. "1 
know what the problem is," she responded, "they fe(*l it's discriminatory." 
"Well," Anderson, sighed^ "it i^ discriminatory , in a ^ay 

Anderson continued to reinforce her position on this problerr.. 
"Now this aide that will be assigned to* your office, if she isn't 
capable then that's one thing. But we really have to ask ourselves 
whether or not we're currently using .her effectively. T^e changes we7% ^ 
will make will be tentative. , If somebody is not worklngrX)ut in a new 
•assignment, the'n the> won't stay there." Bocca was stilA unhappy. ' Shh 
complained, "The trouble with all these other aides is tHat they think 
that working in an office is easy. They don't reelly know what goes 
into this." • ... 

. Later in the day the other old-time aide met with Anderson on thf* 
same^ issue. Anderson asked her to sit down at the conference table and 
introduced the problem fey saying tc^Mrs. Johnson, "As ypu know, we've 
had a problem and you and Bocca ai'e the targets." She added, "Tt's 
going to be a hassle unless I do something." She explained that the 
current programs did not look fair or equitable because it looked as 
though some people ha-re better schedules" than others. Bocca's schedule 
had already been changed. She would be at exit five during fifth period' 
and in the corridors during the first periods. Anderson then tpld 
Johnson that she wanted her out of the attendance office during fifth 
and sixth periods.^ Also, Derek would be taking her place during-f ourth 
period. 

Johnson explained. that she had been working on student registration 
all week. She said*- of Derek, "if you put her in the attendance office, 
be sure' that I'm in there at the' same time." She felt that Derek Could 
not be left alone because, "she can't even answer the phone to talk to 
anyone." Anderson said that they must give Derek a chance. She emphasizeB 
that either Derek weld make the grade or she would lose the job. 
Anderson explained that she thought fourth period was a light time in 
the attendance office, which' is why she chose that period to assign Derek. 
Johnson softened, telling Anderson that "Derek can handle the tardies." 
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Anderson pressed for more responsibility for Derek • She told Johnson, 
"Well, maybe she can handle the transfers out too/' And Anderson added/ 
"Teach her how to do it; spell it out to. her in words of one syllable," 

/»> — - ^ . 
Johnson replied, "Well, yeah, but she messes, it up and that's 
why 1 ge.t^upset • " ' ^ 

Anderson told Johnson, "Well then you tell me when she menses it 
up. That's for" me to deal with." ♦ 

Anderson said Johnson had to^be willing to be pulled out of the 
attendance office during fifth and sixth periods tocover hall duty 
wh^4t was needed. Johnson. said that she didnJ^J^^rtiind the idea of hall 
duty. Then .she added, "I wouldn't care if you put someone in there 
(the office) ,with some intelligence, but Derek doesn*t have it," 

Andersgn told her, "Listen, _if you give somebody a job and they 
do it wrong, then show them how to do it right • And watch them try 
to do it right. Then come to me. You've got- to realize that it takes 
time to learn everything that's involved in working in ian office/ 

Johnson replied, "I know, but they ike mistakes and then the teachers 
come down yelling at me/' 

Anderson switched the subject, inquiring after Jc-hnson's family, 
Tney talked briefly about recenfweddings, births, etc Then Johnson 
wanted to know if the changes^ere going to start the next day, Anderson 
said, "yas." and concluded the meeting by saying, "I want at exit" 
one during fourth and fifth periods." 



Comment 
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Prior to the visit of the district bilingual coordinator^, the 
school's inexperienced aides weie scheduled to guard halls and maintain 
security at building exits for most of the school day,^ Although this 
filled a gap in manpower at the srhool, it ignored the purpose behind' 
the aide programs • The CETA aides were supposed to learn new skills, 
so that thevucould upgrade themselves and find office jobs elsewhere* 
The bilingual aides were supposed to directly assist students in bilingual 
classes. When it came to assigning work to these 4ides, these purposes 
were overlooked in favor of the need to guard hallways and provide 
security at the schoo '^^''ten exits. 

At the same time, two experienced aides were totally assigned to 
clerical duties in the school's attendance and program offices. In 
order to meet the demands of the aide coordinator, and head off a 
grievance by the CETA and bilingual aides, the principal 'changed the ^ 
scheduling patterns for every scHool aide. Instead of assigning aides 
to either hall duty or office-classroom duty on the basis ol experience, 
each aic'e was r^-asslgned a balance of hall duty and office-classroom ^ 
y^duty. The re-assignment was seen as more equitable to the new aides 



and as providing them training opportunities to upgrade tl;i'eir skills. 

Of course, principal Anderson had every right to r^Ssign the ai-de^. 
But she recognized that this action had elements that^s^hould be. addressed 
if the stability in the aides' performance were to be ^maintained . To 
'sati:>fy rhs CETA and bilingual aides, and help them ri-focus op their 
duties instead of their shared complaints, it was nejdessary to reassign 
.the experienced aides t^o some hall duty as well as to reduce th,e hall ^ 
duty of the newer aides. • By treating the old-timeyrs with the Scime 
guidelines as the newer aides, Anderson reduced the appearance of hierarchy 
an important cons^ideration since the hierarchy a^so followed racial 
lines in this case, \ 

Whereas it was more, fair to remove the special privilege enjoyed 
by the old-timers, Ander^son co,uld not ignore the fact that the 5chccl^3^ 
administrators counted oq these old-timers tc carry on with their office 
work. To maintain the prpductivity of the old-timers » Anderson took 
several' steps to smooth" their feelings "in the *face of change* They 
were irvited to meet personally with Anderson to discuss the changes. 
In this context, much praise was given to their woyk. Appreciation fox 
them by the administrators was .plainlj^ put ; and it was emphasized th at 
their services were sorely needed- A^so, the extent of the changes were 
minimized. The administrators were careful to reassign the aides during 
t^e light periods cf the da\ , , Hall duties were selected that overlapped 
with the old-timer's current s^chedules. Both aides vere unhappy abput 
the changes, but -rere willing to go along because the conference informally 
reaffirmed Xheir sense of being "special.*' * " . ? . 

It :ls to Anderson's ciedit t\\?t she did not Umit these changes to^ 
mere alterations in a5Sic;ni.ient that reduced the appearance of f avori ti^sr: . 
Anderson went further, attempting, to V7in over tjie old-timers and to / 
obtain their help in establishing a valid training program for the Ctlk 
aides. She pressed them to actively train the new aides and help them 
upgrade their skills. She outlined & step by atep training technic^ue 
that the aides were to use. Two ground rules were establishjid by Anderson^ 
to .win the- old-timers to the spirit Vjf the training objectives The 
assignment of new aides to office wot^k would be tentative. Furthermore, 
Anderson promised that if an aide failed to l-earn new skills c^fter a 
reasonable training opportunity was extended, then the aide would be 
rt'noved. It was more 'dif f icult to v;in over the old-timers on the 
training issue. They were afraid that productivity would suffer (things 
would be messed up by the new aides) and their time would be wasted. 
Yet, Anderson stood her ground. At thft conclusion of each conference, 
it was clear to both old-timers that the re-assignment was more thar« 
fpr appearances. Both experienced aides would be e^^pected t6 carry 
out the spirit of the training programs by extending opportunities to 
the new aides to learn office skills. 7n this manner A.,derson attempi^eJ. 
to enhance her staff. The enhancement took the form ofUrai.iing new aides 
In office skills, and thereby developing back-up personnel for the duti^es^ 
carried out by the old--timero. ^^...--'"^ 



FinalJLy, and probably the most significant policy issue in this 



example, i§ the question of whether the inequitable distribution pf 
assignments was raotiyated by race discrimination;. This question is . ^ 

appropriate in as ouch as a hierarchy: of assignment was evident, with 
the hi^h status.^ off ice ^po^sft ions distr^^^ to the vhife aides and i . 
thjft low-status, ,guaf4 iiuties assigned to the black and Latin a^djis; 
*From the^'data available>'in this'example, it is clear that the administrative 
te^m distributed assigh^^ according, t a skill, a^^^ ^Iso with 

regard to ^eniQrity..y the. oid--t^ was aware^ however, that since the ; 
distribution of assl^gnments also cortespon^ied to race,, /'they 'fe'el i't*^ 
di-scrimiftatory.'V I^^is not unusual to find policy pii, face -dis'crim,inatio"n 
in c6nflict>ith the seniority guidelines in a schpbl system/ The old-time 
wl>:ite :staf t tend ;o argue for .privilege on th^ baslTs of . seniority ; the 
newer bla'ck and litin staff argues ^from: the.basis of requity. ^ . . 

^ • I- : • ■ • 



Anderson was .kvrare of the tol^ that seniority as,s.igrun?nis. play in ' 
/perpetuating the jdriStributipp crf privilege' ^'ibng racial lines • ' Thi^ 
is evident in' her observatiph'-that the. assignment ptdcess^ for aides 
"is discrimifiatoty/in a way/' By pi:es|ing for training opportunities 
that would 'distribute office skills among aide^ of all races, she was 
•removing the rationale for keeping some aides in "the of fice and, others' 
guarding the halfls. Once the jnewer aides had ^tfice skills, fhe>^-could 
b^ .assigned a balanced schedule on' tHe basis of th^Jse skills. Once this • 
•was .possible, tlje skill diStribTutibn that, made inequitable schedules 
4atibhal would dSisappe^r . ' " Findllv; by resisting the old-timer *s J 
^attempt to brand tKe newer aides- a§ uri.te^tchahie, she vas afflrraing th^ 
' essentia^ ratiorJafle --f or -equijty in all organizations— that when given ^ 
•"He opportunity ♦persons will demonstrate, their capacity, and a.ppropriate 
-..liiy* will be JevjUJent among members from all racial groups.^ ' 

We see frpn thi^ above sferies^ pf ^oisodes a tsanifestatlon ofj^at 
•iaight be called limaginarivei managethe^t,* namely, using the prosaK^ 
, occasion .ot reassigning duties as. a medium' fpr changing two emplp^ees* 

attitudes toward 'their .w6tk, tpwakd theif colleagu^es,, and rtward the 
'• l^rgtr. ethic of the organization/ Sfnioxfity 'has its privileges, yes, 
bfit e larger purppse is being served if otHer criteria are allowed tp 
operate, The .t^o women .Accepted the changes apd made adjustweuts in ^; 
. their ovmV'work tiattems. But in doinjg $o^ *:hey were--assist'ed by L^•? 
jrVincipal in tr^risfTtTnihg their attitudes toward thelv felloi? workers 



and the needs of 



thci larger encerpfise* 



V.-tC* . CLIMATE CONTROL: 



• Two Case Studle'siof Instructional Lea^Jership by. Indirection 



U. • iT^tyoduction ' . • • . i * • * ' . : ^r. - ^ ^ ' - • 

c ' ' ' -C : \ 1 s\- ■ • ' ' ■ ^ ' r ' 

, The, acid teit of any school is . whether its stui:?vits learn, appropriate . 
opursevork a reasonable, period. &f tiwe. Pt.Jncijpais^JjaW the ; V ' 

res^onsifei^t^ of judging whethetkjeaciiers can ajrid'^;^© t<J^c>well/ . /. t/'^ 
Mnci lit^atiire in educat^i^^^ . deyotiyl to ' ^ [ 

ihe seie<iti^^ evalijlation and* iinptovem^nt oif a sc^^^^^ Yi^e . 

principals , in this study did not devote, much .Jtitn^ to these, supervising ^ / 
activities'. ^In jioecaribon, touch core , time was j^peht cij sj^ude|it discipXInev , 
parent contact and general monitoring of tfte 8*cK6^?l ,bt)Llidiiig* , '\ 

« : " ■ i / ■ ' \^ • \^^'^ y ' ^'K'^ 

* it became apparent, over •the coursle of the scudy^ th&t- tiic?: pritjc.xpais " 
N^elieve^^that phese .nonrsu|?ew?>sory^ activlti'^s ^.vere 3|5poxtant i^uppofts. 
f pi: student achievement. An implicit division '^pf ]ia?>or was in efif^cfcV ./ ^ 
.^eaciiers wer? respp>tsible fcr presenting lessons, *and geHf fig ^^>tud.^ , 
/tfp paySattencJLon aftd participate in..li£arniTlg' acti^^^^ jfjie itinc^ipal ' 

'^iipervis^tha teM^ers./hut was addinionaily xespM es.^^ili^JLng ^ 

hid maInMal;^:^B a tone in .tHe .6chooi butidfiiag ihat^-wavt^ su^>ortivc of 
the4eatrii^g .^ctivitv. t)iot\occurred in. clasf<i^srj^ The'twu tas^i itudlc;-? L " . ^ 
in tWsJch&ptcV.e)cem{>l.ify. tuo prfncipal^/'underf^canjing tfeTic videl>? ^ 
Accepted: respons^MUty.^ Xhey aisb in4i:^te «>e^^ ' . . \ 

thej^ ttu»i& '■u-ltjprove and maintain a' ollmat> thV they -^jclieyed^to - 1 * 
supportive ,oi Instruction*-^ "^V ^ ' ' " ; *' r 



Protot y pe A 



Unen Lila H^tcJicosu .became principal at- the Grov^^El^en>ar>%Schpol, - " 

things had >ccti out of cotftrpl fo^ ?oae tirse. Thctlaat p&r^ianehtXy . ^^ ^ ^. 

assigned principal had been removed^ frnm hiii posi^fion by the Board^ ^ . \ 

of EducACi^n. He lef^t, taking cver>^ s^hb6J. record*^^^ *r . ' 

dpcum^i^t with , him. C^rin^ fche'-intervenitig; two yeVvs t^e.vic^^cy was, , 

filled villi ifttetim principals/ Koticf of thcai-did ©uch to e^t^^blish.. \ 
afi administrative .prese^^ th>se vhi>. ponder '^uit a 
be Hke 1/ there were ho principal tb^ Grove schooj offet'ed some 

po^sl&leihsight. ' . ; . i.- . ' ^ * <^ - ^ 

the .teache;*s took j/espohsi^llity, only for their bw5a fciassrap^' and 

f tudentsi uliten school w^s in s^^sipri/ Th^ tea^^ the "faculty 

ounge Uhtil tfte class, bell^j Trtien the^; weA^^.tp their ^las$ro0»^ whcr^J ^ 
apse stuilents waited |ird others stiU ^tTag&led Xttsldet,/ HWbe|^aySng. ' 
pijpils Were shooed f 'the class. ' Yhey' wandered in the WU^i'^vhero" there t 
was tip supl^r.vi^B3.on. At ret^css,^ stu^^nta rt|Shed, upcWcori^Sf "fr^ their . 
elasses the pla^gto^^fe^d, ;^ca(ih^^^^ to tfie idunie^, JSie leajsjp 

pattern was fplXowcd afjunchtitse when, students either j.eft for boaie or . 
' 5^- in p^,^^i^i^^i^^^jKBX^^^ 9^^ Hutc^en)^ could ,.t^^^ no textbook h.)J Won 



ordered, for the school in two years^ The building, buil^t in a classical ^ 
style at the turn of the century, was in disrepair. Many windows were 
broken. Walls and floors in one hallway were gritpe cqyered; and water 
stained^ The desks and, chairs, whiich wiere permanently bolted to the floor, 
were badly broken and marred.* One of Hutchen's first acts as principal 
was to stop rahdpin student.. movement in the halls and restore order to 
the- school's public areas. 

*t , . * 

Htrtchens established rules, to regulate student movement to and frorr. 

classrooms.'* No sttxdept could leave a class without the teacher's permission 

Students with permission would carry a pass with them in. the halls. 

Students would :remain on the playground before school,, at recess and 

after lunch until their teachers joined* them there and escorted them 

~;into the building. Students, could' only use the door and play areas 

to which they were assigned; Students would: gather in class groups on 

the playground to wait for their teachers. After class, teachers would 

escort their students thrpugh the halls and out of the , building for, 

recess, 'lunch or to go home after the school day. 

To Enforce .these TuleSi Hutchens roamed the school, reminding 
studeri^ts and teachers of. their duties. She greeted students and teachers 
each morning on th« playground before they entered the building. She Stood 
ill ^hallways and at the exits, making sure .that students did not enter 
the^ -building early and thaT they used the correct door when they did 
come inside^^with their teachers. She aslced to see passes ais students 
walked in the halls during class time.^ She frequently met with istudents 
who \broke the new rules, explaining the. rules to them. and letting them 
know that rules would , be enforced. ,When, students repeatedly broke the 
rules, she met with their parents an^ she explained the rules to them; 
Further offenses were rewarded wit^ suspension and additional parent 
co;nfjerences. All outsiders were forbidden to, enter the school without 

first securing a peroilln-the ,No .permits .were, issued- 

to' p^s.t students or students, who/did not attend tfie school i Hutchens 
stood in 'the hallway and near tHe exits at recess, lunch and after schbpl^ 
She also. toured the school at l4ast once a dav durin g class tim e. — — — 

, At Hutchen's invitatipiC'social^^ from.a nearby university 

and a social service agency >jisited the school. As part of their training, 
they initiated a counsieling .program, for children who* were constantly 
breaking schppl rules, .fiutohens also took isteps to remove the most 
troublesome students from regular classrooms. They and their parents 
were encouraged^ to apply tor special prpgfams: available at other campuses. , 
She requested that they be/tested by a school psychologist in preparation 
for removing them from regular classes and .placing them. In special 
classes for disorderly students. 

-^l^All'tTpugh^-HutchCT problems herself, she 

iraihed the school clerkk to handle s of the frequent, routine student 
problems. For example, -when a student fell *and^ iskinried her knee during 
recess,/the clerks werej directed tp look up the child's emergency 
phone number and to notify her parents. • ^ 



Hutchens also tackled the rund^ of the 

school:* :After alich complaining to the district office, a new engineer 
was assigned to the building. With his arrival,, windows were.. replaced 
and the building iscrubbed. Hutchp.ns instructed teachers to work with 
students, to plan bulletin boards for the hallways. She worked with a 
^group of parents and teachers to buy paint and work after hours to paint 
the more ^unsightly areas.« ... . 

She be^ah to build a curriculum resource area in one corner of 
her large office. Here she. stored catalogues and samples of textbooks 
':and teaching, materials. She formed teachers curriculum groups 
^invited publisher r^pxesentatiyes to .mak^ presentations at faculty 
meetings. Another problem she faced: was that the^ teachers who had been 
at Grove for years did. not follow the Bo^id of Education curricu^^ 
^ guidebpok. Neither did they use the criterion reference t^sts that had 
^been developed for system. wide use in reading for all elementary schools^^ 
^^»^To introduce the official materials to these teachers, JHutchens enlisted 
the help of two newl jy assigned teachers. These newcomers were familiar 
with the materials, learning objectives and tests used throughout the 
system. They shared their knowledge and experience with the other 
teachers iriformaliy in the lounge and in scheduled workshops. 

Hutchens explained that it was' her philosophy to be. avaiTable to 

- teachers and children. She wanted them to feel that "sdmeone cares." 
Although this approach allowed students and teachers to disrupt her 
continually during the 'school day, she felt that it wa^ the only way 
to make, the changes she had introduced become the normal routine in 
the school. _ The paperwork she wasexpected, to complete, especially 

- that whfich required concentrated periods of time and much carei could 
not, be done during school hours. It was her habits therefore, to stay 

. after the others had left to work at her desk in the late afternoon, 
and' to bring unfinished items home. She spent many evening and weekend 
hours at home' working on these tasks. These were the tWo sides to her 
principalship. While school „was in session, she was constantly on the 
move in the halls, on the playground, seeing that her routines were 
followed.*. After the school had quieted down' in the afternoon after 
dismissal; she turned her attention to reports and other, paperwork?. 

Hutcheh's principalship followjed a theme that was also expressed 
by other subjects. This was that the principal must concentrate on the 
relationship between ^students arid the school as a whole. . When students 
do not feel a part of the school, and do not follow school norms and 
routines^ then their entire sense: of membership is confined to their 
pwn class arid their classroom teacher.. When the authority relationship 
with one's classroom teacher is broken, th^n students are likely to move, 
uncontrolled , In class, and through the school; Even when a teacher has 

4^^. excellent rapport with the students in class;, the students may experience 

-t.the teacher's absence as; a iiftii>g,of limits .unless :ihofe.:jgeneral limits/ 
are part of the^ building routines.. The authority to: enforce more general 
^imits rests with the principal, who must exterid it effectively to all 
FRir^^®^*^ faculty and staff . The follpwing example Illustrates 
s point.. 4 ' 



One early afternoon, three girls burst into. Hutchens ' of f ice . Thev 

told 'her that: upstairs, a high s'choq^l boy had entered the ciassroom u^here 
there Was a substitute teacher. They said he was sitting in class, 
throwing, things at people. Jhe substitute had lest control. 

Hutchens, rushed upstairs to the second floor. A feibale teacher, 
was standing, helpless in front of the class. Students were walking 
and running about at will, talking and shouting to one another. When 
cHutchens entered the i:ooin she told the students to get "into your own 
seats.** Itrdnediately she; approached the teacher's desk and looked for 
/the seating chart. It was not there,, co she asked *each child, in .turn, 
to give their name.. After completing a new seating chart, she asked the 
class, "Where is your, work?'- f ^ . • , ^ 

"Hatchens told the stuBentlT'to pay attention. Eveti though theit 
regular teachM was absent, they still had to behave in the same proper 
manner. with the substitute. She checked the classroom and the cloakroom 
for the high school student. There was hone^. Before leaving the roqn 
she toid: the substitute to use the seating chart to be sure that no 
other studfents came into the room., the substitute began to complain 
that the students were throwing pa'^er clips, Hutc"hens told the students 
to immediately pick up any paper clips that were on the floor near their 
^ seat. . Then she lett and returned to her office. 

.About one-half hour later, Hutchens noticed that two boys from the 
class were running down the. hall. She called to them and asked why they 
were not in class. They said th^^^y were just now returning from the * 
bathroom... She reminded- them, that they were supposed to have a pass if 
, they were in the. halls,. Suspecting that students were walking out of 
class and roaming the building," she went back upstairs. " Once again,, the 
students were all oyer'^.the place, out of their seats. The moment they 
saw Hutchens, however, they returned-to their seats. She told two boys 
to pick up some paper that was scattered around their desks on the floor. 
She checked the seating chart to learn who was missing. She arbitrated 
a fight betweer a girl and a boy. 

She checked the halls outside the classroom, then returned to verify 
that the students were still quiet inside. She walked, among them,, up 
""and down the rows of desks. She told the substitute that she wanted 
the names of students 'who did not complete the day^s assignment. She 
reminded the: substitute that no more students should leave the classroom. 
On the way back to her office, Hutchens spotted seveifal more students 
from "the class ^and ^directed. them, to return. , 

At one point durin g the,„s.tudy,,^Hutchens,,turned to the researcher 
.and, remarked i "If I were younger, I could not do this job." Sh^ felt 
that\it took her combined experie nce of on the job,txalning at other 
.•chools to know what to do Th a school where one was starting: from scratch, 

^administratively. It was with great pride, therefore, that Jlutchens \ 

announced: at the end of the? firisjt^year that reading scores in her^^chool 
were, up 35%. from xh^^ -She felt^that her relentless efforts 

to .establish schopi-wide order and routine had begun tb~ ^ay-oXf^ 



the» Spring, Elementary School is a turn of the century building with 
a bright, iriencfly. atniosphere^ the. school was completely rehabilitated 
within' the .past, fl^^^ years. The 'addition of modern lighting, fresh 
paint; and; numerous repairis enhanced the generous proportion of classrooms^ 
arid -hallways. Many bulletin boards and display areas decorate the 
^public areas . ' / ^ ^ , ^ 

,The spacious main hall has been equipped with tables.and chairs 
where vpluriteer tutors, meet with students ^f pre school. Welcome sighs 
igreet visitbrs in Spanish ;ahd English, it is- a large school,, serving, 
.nearly lOOb students from Kindergarteh through eighth grade.^ 

y . It„is also a; strictly. ,heTghborhop The houses. ariA two flats 

of white families from the workings and middle classes make up most pf 

, the neighborhood • Although many Asian, Middle Eastern and Latin children 
can be sejeh in the hallways, -the parent council and :PfA leadership is ^ 
firmly held by the white ^roup,. This group is against busing students 
out of the neighborhood to achieve integration. Wheh Jose Lopez was 
assigned as principal he met several times with these parents. They 
made it ciear that they iSxpected^ the principal of their school to be 
strict and a strong disciplinariah. He was to suspend any studeht^whp,*^^^ 
caused trouble, even for minor infractions.. They spoke glowingly of his 

.predecessor who supervised the playground ^ using a bull horn to call out 
to students engaged in row3y play or who trespasse*d into £he wrong play 
area; He sdpa learned .that he would be held responsible fpr any trouble 
at the school. He also* realized that many parents waf *hed the playground 
from their ^wihdpws, looking to see whether he was there .ehforcihg the ^ 
rules; ^ TTiey liked a principal they could, see "oh ihe job." 

Another group that greeted Lopez when he became principal was his 
administrativi, team. Three; white females who comprised the team were the 
assistant principal (and learning/disabilities teacher), the reading 
teachet ahd\the adjustment teacher. 1 Generally referred to by Lopez 
ai "the girls in 101," they kept a pot of hot coffee and a. geriierous 
supply of fresh rolls in their busy, friendly office. Lopez explained 
that they all .had been at ,Sprihjg school for many years.. They functioned ' 
as his "brain trust" during his first year as principal. They offered 
advice, let him know .when he was "stepping, on someone's toes" and filled 
him in on '"any scuttlebutt" that was "going around." lie respected their 
abilities in their specialized a^eas and felt that they were a staft he 
could ''fall back on." in a sirtilar vein, his clerk knew the ropes and 
could handle the paperwork ^and. cii routines of_the school* The 

faculty was expe^ence^ and,.:he felt, generally competent. The studehts' 
reading, scores were respectable, placihg the school's academic record 
well above average, though hot at the^yery top. 

\ 



:As-:princi^aT, Lopez spent most of his time looking, for any ^trouble 

that might be amoldering and putting it put before it spread. He told 
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the TCfifearcher tKat he was aware, Xhat most principals let their freed 
nt^. assistant principal handle dis^cipline ..matters. He pointed out that his 
assistant. .principal was a teaching specialist whose du-ties were needed 
in..that.-area, fie. preferred to leave curriculum and instructional / 
niatters to .the "brain trust," while he handled the discipline. His \ 
approach included s.e^yer.al patterns. He personally handled any disciplinary 
referral made by teachers .of other staff . He always personally arbitrated 
problems that arose between teachers and parents. He was a dependable 
and^ frequent, presence throughout the school, building and playgrounds. 

. >^ Xcp.ez .co.ndujcted^thre^ four_tours of the .schopl each day. These 

reconnaissance "walks" took him by every classroom on every floor; He 
al^o checked washrooms and the cafeteria/auditorium areas. Befojre 
school started, he was siire to verify that students who had been admitted 
early to see their teachers ha^ gone Xo their classrooms and that the 
_ teachers, were „/with th^ra v. He checked in on the "breakfast gang" in 

the cafeteria. He ospoke with, the cafeteria worker and the. .small group 
of .children who participated in. the free breakfast program; He returned 
to his office and checked with the clerk to be sure there was a teacher 
*in^ each classi but left the securing- and assigning of substitute teachers 
to her discretion. When ci«asses started he looked in on all classroor.s 
where there ,Were substitutes. He commented that he liked to "show up" 
in these classes. 

When .parents entered the school, he spoke with them personally , 
.about the reason for their visit. Spanish speaking parents looked to 
vhim, to trahslatie bureaucratic matters for them. When parents tjelephoned 
, ' ♦the school, he took the call. One parent told him a.t an open house that 
^ his- daughter was receiving obscene phone calls because someone had 
written her name and phone number on one of the tables in^the school's 
library. The next morning Lopez went to the library, checked the tables 

and scraped out the/ of fending -words.- ^en -children vere ±11 or injured, _ 

Lopez personally telephoned the patents. - • 

At recess, lopez followed his predecessor's example and carried the 
bu^li^horn to the playground. He called to students to be less rowdy 
ati§:'''stopped fights. After recess, .when students were forming lines to 
entet the ibuilding with their class, he called to them to be orderly. 
He. explained that children tend to "push and shove" at these times because 
they are '-jockeying for position," in lines. . He would remind them th^t the 
"bell has rung," and. to "get in line," and "make the line straight" 
, _ and. "face front." / 

At lunchtime, Lopez took his place on. the stage 'above the tables and 
benches where the. students sat. He hooked up a microphone to the stage 
^ iouhd system and supervised. Students waited with their class at their 

•table until he. called them to get in line to buy milX* . When students \ ^ 

nlsbebaved,^he caU them by name and they had to finish eating thein 

lunch , at. the\ base of the stage. After lunch the misbehavers we.nt to 
the principal's office instead of to the playground. When the students ^ 
;finished eatings he dismissed one class at a time to go to the playground. 
j^P^^.)n Tairi^ dtstributea BINGO cardsr and called out numbers over the micro 

tlVv->)hpnei Af.te.r the. play period, he allowed the misbehavers- who waited in 
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his. offi»ce to go to class. 

« 

• Lopez personally announced any departure from the usual school 
rputliie. When ah *in4opr recess wa^ necessary because of bad weather ; 
he announced the fact himself over the school intercpmi He personally 
.Mde. other annduncem^ such as reminders for school representatives 
ta attend the student council meeting. He also^ organized all special 
eVent's.. When^ome classes were invited to attend a film because their 
students^^iiad thV attendance records,, he ordared the films, notified 
the teat hers and ^ movie projector. himself, a 

/Inuaddition to these daily routines, Lopez met Wth students who 
had been referred for .discipline; His most consistent tools during 
these conferences were the threat of suspension and the threat fchat 
theii .parehts:, might be notified of thjeir misbehavior. Through ^a masterful 
iisk of these two tools, he was able to gain the cooperation of most 
.students. ^During his* ^irst year at Springs in fact,, he suspended only 
one ;^tud^nt. These disciplinary conferences eventually convinced both 
parents and t^ that he was a strong disciplinarian. The following 

le^amples iliustrate his use of these tools with students from several 
ake levels; 



a. ^Exampleidhe~ A teacher aide who was supervising^ students during 
recess' sent Tom to. the office- for playing with matches. After speaking 
with, the .aide to learn what happened ^ Lopez invited Tom into his office. 
He took a blank index card- from his file arid wrote down Tom*s name, 
•telephone nurber and address. Then he looked up from jthe card and 
asKed Tom. to "Tell me how it happened." ... 

Tom explai..ed that he saw a book of matches on the playground, so 
"'he~pfclceTT-^^^ — HeT-it—theitr aTitf~then iie-.tiropped -them* -Then -his -^r-iend _ • 
hit him, \so her threw the matches at his friend. Unfortunately, they 
Mt A girl in "But," he added, "The pack was already out," when 

her threw ,l,t. 

Lopez- sat for a few minutes in silence. Finally, he said, "You ' 
knqy, even though- the matches are out, they^re .still hot." / 

Tom tried to defend himself by saying, "But I. didn't mean for them 
to land on her."' 

Lopez told him, "Well, I know. But, one thine le d_ to anothe r which — — 
led to an6ther._ IJ^ycLuJiadnit. lit the matches',' you wouldn* t have thrown 
-th^' at 'ybur friend and they .wi)uldriVt, have hit the girl. * It's lucky for 
you that the girl was not burned." Then he added, "Maybe tomorroy a 
parent- will come arid complain that a. boy burned their daughter. iVll have 
your name here and that way I wori*t have to come looking all over th^ 
school for you?" Lopez handed Tom a pass to return to, his class. As 
Tom left/Lopez added, "WeMl call, you if we have any reports." 
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b.. Example. Two- '-Lopez read a note that a boy brought to- the office 



from his teacher • The note explained that Roger was throwing crayonB^. ' 

,Lopfe2. invited Roger, a second grader, into his office and solemnly 

comt)leted an index card as Rogei^ answered the routine questions^ Then^ 

Lopez turned to Rogej. and said, "i understand that you were"' throwing. . 

craycjns in youfi class/* . . ^ ^ . -« 

-I " 5 ' ' ' . ^ ' ^; ** 

iRpger denied it, .claiming instead that "I was throwing an erasej. 

^"Was i\t a pencil eraser or a blackboard eraser?** Lopez askeTd. : 

\ ' ' • ^ ' , . ! 

Roger held up. his thumb and forefinger, indicating a^^sinail eraser. 

' **Well, why were you throwing it?** Lopez wanted to know*. ^ - 

Roger said that a girl was putting paper by his 'desk,* 

Lopez tried to,, di.scpyer what this was all about. He prodded Roger 
by saying **So, this girl was putting papers oh your desk?'' ^ . 

**Yes/* Roger ^aid. ' . . 

Jtopez was silent for a moment. Then he asked Roger, **Your mother, 
did she say tp' throw erasers at this girl?*' ^ 

**No,** Roger answered. ' 

Somewhat sarcastically Lopez continued, **0h, then your father wa^ 
the one who said to throw erasers?** 

**Ko,*' -Roger, answered. . . • ./^^ 

**Well then, who did say it?** Lopez wanted to know. 

!**No*one,** Roger told him. 

^•*Well,** said Lopez, 'iThen you must, have told yourself to throw their.. 
Wh>;'^ad you tell yourself to t'hrow them? Don't you- have any control? 
.VTho ihould be punished_i.or your throwing-^them?** 

"Me,** Roger said. **I should be punished .**__ — ~ 

•Not your mothe7 or your father, but you.** Lopez reiteratecl'. And 
then he wanted tb know when Roger "had gym class. 

.Roger did not know, so Lopez asked for Roger *s room number and went 
/to check his schedule. Meanjjhiie, Lopez explained thaT he will write a 
note to, Roger's teacheu that'' said Roger was not to have gym class this i?oek. 



As topeF~fl:nished-wri't-ing:<^the note he asked Roger, "Nov who is ^ 
supposed to be punished for the erasers?** 



"Me," Roger replied.. / 



^ Lopez handed Roger the note and sent hijn.back--to classT^ 

^ Example, T4>t^ — When- Martin came into the principal's office 
with the playground supei;visor, the skin beneath his xight eye was 
already^beginning ig> darken*^ Lopftz questioned Martin about what 
happened^ Martin explained that Jerry had pushed him into some bushes. 
As 'he gat. up Jerry hit .him in the face, Lopez motioned for Martin to sit 
in the outer „off ice as Jerry entered from the hallway, Lopez inVif^d 
Jerry Into .the .Tg^rincipal'^* office, closed the door and completed the. 
usual index carB , .i.'g * V ' ^ " » 

."hi, ' ' ^ 

Jerry rushed to tell his side of the story. He said that several 
.other boys were there and they were all pushing one another into the 
bushesv It was a joke and everyone was laughing. But wh3n Martin 
vas/ptished into the :bushes he got mad. Seeing that Martin was mad, 
\ Jer^:y pushed him into the bushes again, and then "I hit him," Jerry 
said, . > ^ ' . 

Lopez asked Jerry, "So how d. you feel?" 

Jerry was si^lent, 

"You must feel something. You know this is not an everyday 
-occurrence with you," Lopez tpld him, 

"Well, we did it for a joke,*^ Jerry answered, 



"Whnt happened to your gbod nature, if it was a joke?" Lo|^ez 
wanted to know, 

'Jerry began to cry. "I didn't ^^o nothing," he whined. 

--"-Y-ou-know-," Lopez- said, "aometimes^the. neighbors^ caH about 
being in their bushes. You verenj^satisf led ^tfp simply push him into 
-t-he bushes.* Do "you s,ee-what' you did to his eye?" 



"Yes," Jerry replied, _ " • ^ 

"How do you feel about' that? How would your mother feel?" Lopez 
wanted to know, • ^ 

Jerry was silent, , 

"Are yba proud?" Lopez asked, 

"No," Jerry answered,' \^ 

"I could call your mother, I could suspend you." Lope?, ejcplained. 
"What should we do about it? Do you have^^ any suggestions? You could 
apologize, .but will Martin accept it? I don't know how angry Martin is 
with you; Shall we try an apology?" -| . - , 



Jerry, who had, been looking down, at his hands and silently crying^ 
answers, "Yes*" . o • 

— . * _ • 

Lopez went €o the door and asked Martin tc join them in the principal' 
office. He asked Martin, "What should* we do? Should we' call his mother?'' 

"Yes," Martin said. ' ' , 

"Should I suspend" 'him?" Lopez asked. 

* Martin was silent. 

"Will you accept an apology?" Lopez wanc^ed^to know. 

• "Yes,"' Martin said, . . * ' ^ 
"Well,' what's it going to be?" Lopez asked seriously. 

"You could suspend him." Martin replied. 

"Would it make you feel better?" Lopez inquired. 

"Yes," Martin^ said% 

Then Lopez as'ked Martin how Jerry might feel about being suspended. 
"Would it make Jerry happy? Would it make his parents happy?" He 
addedv "What if after the suspension he would try to get you again?" 

** 

"Then I'll get .somebody to get him," Martin said excitedly. 
"Well, we'll have a small war. Do we want that?" Lopez asked. 



"No," Martin responded. He thought for a few moments and then 

suggested to Lopez, "You coufflckeep him in from recess for a few weeks." 

. ^ . . . ^„ ^ ^ — . , . - 

Lopez turned to Jerry and asked, "Would you rather stay in from recfesfe 
th an ''l>e' suspended? "'^ ^ ..... . 

"Yes," Jerry said. - . 

The boys agreed on this punishment and they promised to apologize. 
Lopez sent Jerry back to his class with a note instructing the teacher 
to keep ^him in from, recess. . He told Martin ^o sit in the principal's 
outer office and hold ice on his eye until the swelling" was reduced. 

After this incident, Lopez took a tour of the school. The researcher 
Inquired how he began tjhese^^lwalks , " as- he -c He explained 

that^yearf ago he was an assistant principal in another elementary 
school. The principal he served^ under took these walks and that was ^' 
where Lopez leafned about it. The researcher also asked oow Lopez learned 
to handle student conferences on ^discipline problems; Lopez replied that 
he learned by doing it over and over as an assistant principal in chargie 
of discipline. Eventually a principal developed a style that worked in 
Mat cases 9 Lopez explained. X 



A\ Conaaent , ^ * ' 

These cases illustrate many aspects of the principal's responsibili^ 
for creating a school atmosphere that they feelieve will support classroom 
learning. Principals striicture^ the order ^pf movement of students in 
the .halls; playground an^ other public areas of the schdol^. This is 
mainly accomplished through rules tha.t' reguliate behavior in these areas 
and. through widely accepted norms for student behavior. An Important 
nonff for student behavior is the expectation that they obey directives 
iss^ued by any adult on the faculty or sifaff. Students must .recognize 
t;J\e authority of all adults, not just that of their bwft teacher and the 
principal. ' \ 

Principals arrange for the. maintenance of a building. They set 
the schedule.* Any variations from the regular schedule are either 
initiated^or approved by the principal. The^ principal jdecides whether 
the weather is bad enough to hold recess i;jid6ors.- .The principal adjusts 
the schedule to make space for an assembly. Textbooks and other 
instructional materials are ordered by the principal.^ In, this way 
new structure and resources are introduced; into normal school patterns. 

The principal's office is the traditional destination of misbehaving 
students. ^ Here, the principal meets with students and urges them<. to 
follow the school's rules and norms. The principal instructs the 
misbehavers that they must participate in the school's social system^ 
that they cannot be a law unto themselves. *The principal initiates steps 
to ,reQove chronic, extremely disorderly students from Tegular Classes. 
They regulate access to the school building. As a general .rule, 
outsiders can only enter the building with the principal's permission. 
Non-students are usually denied entrjj because they may break rules and 
norms unawares, or, worse, intentionally undermine the school's sense of 
orderT' Principals serve as a buffer between teachers and parents. They 
negotiate conflicts and do not allow parents to disrupt learning activities. 

The ways in which principals meet these responsibi^Lities are varied.' 
-The school situation and the principal's own* style h^ave a great effect 
on tlie means selected. There are some general means of establishing and 
maintaining a school's climate, however, that were widely shared by 
the principafs in this study.' . - ^ 

First, the principal was a "pre«?ence" within the school. This 
presence was ^ concrete representation of the authority behind rules 
and' norms. The principal listened and looked for misbehavior. The 
sense that one would be noticed if one broke thcs normal pattern of 
behavior was believed to be the essence of enforcing order and routine. 

Second, the principal knew how to act to process administrative 
.decisions in the larger school system. This included arranging for 
testing and placing special education students, ordering textbooks and 
other supplies, and submitting eligibility documents for a school's 
athletic team. . - JL06 

Third, .the principal built a mental image of the entire school 
that -vas based on frequent exposure to the events and people 4n the 
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building and on the playground. ' This reseryoir of knowledge^ about the 
school, Its customs and people helped the principal solve problems and 
take initiative* The principal knew, for example, the places and times 
when trouble was apt to bteak x)ut. When possible, the principal was 
onrthe-spot to assert the presence of order and .authority. Lopez 
knew that when students formed lines durinig recess they often pushed 
and* shoved as they jockeyed f or po'sition in line. He stood guard and 
stopped figh/ts by shouting a haU to rowdy outbursts. ^ 

Fourth, xhe principal created and esta^ished a system for administer 
i^g discipline in the*^school. Lopez's index cards were .a good example 
of such a. system.' Students learned khat there was a written record of 
their misbehavior. This record would,,also be useful administratively 
If decisions were appealed at a higher level. The system al6o included 
a method to Inform teachets ^d stafcf how the principal responded, to 
referral.- ^ • . « * * 

The individual principal developed each oT thes^ tools on the job. ^-4- 
In s.orae cases they copied a technique they observed another principal V 
using. District meetings and bulletins from the^central office helped 
keep principals up to date on forms, deadlines',' routing and other 
elements in processing^administrative. decisions. Most principals 
♦developed systems that work for them by repeatedly* facing situations 
as they ^developed. 

N . ^ ' ^ ^ . * , 

Of course, maintaining order and establishing a working atmospheric 
was but one of a p^ncipal's responsibilities. The completion of reports 
and other paper work was another major responsibility. ^Ti^e feeling of 
one principal, that the pace and state of mind required for paperwork 
was not compatible with the active process, of maintaining a climate, 
of order, was shared by many principals in this study." The^ifurcation 
of the principalship into active and 'sedentary sides^ is a dftnensioji of 
the^job that requires special skill and atteritionV * - , _ _ 




Footnotes 



^In the Chicago system the adjustment teacher is responsible for special 
* testing, placement and records of student achievement*^ 
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.CHAPTER VI 
PRiNCiPALING AND ITS EFFECTS: ON ; , 



-THP-COMMUNITY 
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VI-A* SOCIALIZING THE CLIENTS; 



Shaping Conmunlty Expectations 



1 > - introduction ^ 

•Principals spend some 5 percent of their. time interacting with 
persons ^f^oTOvthie inmiediate community, usually the parents of youngsters 
in^their respective schools* Often the contact is' initiated by the 
parent, and the principal is in a reactive position. It nay be a request 
for infbrina^on or asXistance, or a complaint concerning a teacher or 
other pupils in . the school,, or a complication developing out of the 
school- s jprogram and student, activity. • ' . 

^^IQIernativ^l many, contacts are initiated by the principal and are- 
part of a formal structure established by the.schopl system to insure 
community involvement. Typically these interactions: (a) are required 
jor^,pupil placement.4n..8pecial education under the provisions., of . PL 9A-142, 
or 6>) grow out or parental advisement within the f ramework of the PTA 
of the "advisory council provisions -of some federallyj^^^funjed pr^^ 
qi (c) accrue as a consequence of utilizing parent volunteers in some 
programrnatic areas^ ([e.g*., Reading. is. Eiindamehtal-RlF). Other, more 
inf^ormal cbntacts initia by the prihcipal most often involve 
episodilc mattfers of pupil behavior, achievement, or illness, or special 
requests from the principal for parental assistance (e.g., field trip 
.supervision).^ . ^ . • - ^ . ' , ^ 

Throughout 'the rarige of parent and community interactions'^, the 

prinfcipaX is. actively enga ged in shaping and g uiding^^socializj^^ 

rnrnwuni-ty-P^pgiftrat fi^n THe llavjQajLlha&^lwav^ harbored grand fantasies 
as to the power of the public school. The bulk of, these expectations' 
can never be satisfied, even under the best of "circumstances. The 
principal' s _manageri aL-work^i nc lu4e s de-cduca±±ng'^t1fe"~pubric about the 
school^ s" capabilities, and re-educating parents and other community 
people as to just what they can and cannot expect from their local school. 

This socializing roLe has been discovered in other research 05 
individuals ^whb work at the -boundary between afi. organization and its 
key clientele. Blau^^s "classic." study (l?63rof bureauorat-client 
interaction in.an employment office, Skolnick's (1960)2 research into 
the decisions of patrolmen while "on-thc-beat", and Prottas' (1979)-^ 
more recent investigation of "people-processing" in a variety of 
public service agencie^. show that clfent behavior and attitude is 
differentially shaped and rewarded by those in boundary-spanning roles~ih 
a manner that serves to protect the larger organization from unpredictability 
and uncertainty. Similarly Katz and Eisenstadt (1973)* have provided 
a. fascinating account of .how new imaaigrants to Israel were socialized 
by persons in ciientrservice roles. Israeli bus drivers, for exanple, 
wouldystep down from their buses to teach new arrivals how to queue and 
would carefully explain that the bus cann9t tranapprt each individual 
to the door of his or her destination but must operate only between 
designated biis stopping; points. ^ . 

" lio 



In our study of school principals, the socializing role is manifest 
in three key areas* These are: Firs t . efforts to mold parental expecta*. 
tions vis-a-yis the school and to guide parental behavior; second r 
efforts to help parents with special, non-school problems; and third , 
effcrts io foster and orchestrate parental involvement in the. work 
of the . school. 

2. Molding Parental Expectations 

:Fcw public service organizations enjoy the active concern of their 
key_ciientele as much-^s-^the-^pubric schopi. The lives of chiTd ren>-^ 
the-hab±t*-Tind^ aTT^^^ societal 
^opportwiHest that become available over the years of an \incisrtain 
future are much affected, in the eyes of most parents, by the nature 
of the elementary^iTd^ecorfda^^^^^ of 
the achool to the needs and personalities of their offspring is central 
to both the fcsponsibillty and the reward that constitutes "parenting. 

ItachecKcd^ however, the press' of parental -concern could swamp 
the teaching and administrattive staff in a morass of special appeals, 
explanations of action, and unusual **cases/* One key activity of the 
building principal, therefore, is the molding of expectation and the 
guiding of parental Interest in such a way as to channel client behavior, 
into acceptable and manageable styles. ^ 

A -central focus of the l^iiicip¥lshipf in this regard, is a screening 

of parentall^emands from the teaching :8taff while simultaneously 
being responsive to parental needs and ._cojn cerns-^ T€achers: iexp,ectr.i-:r^ 
JPX^nclp^^^ assist their autonomy, their 

freedom to teach unhindered, by parental control. ^Mrs. Jenkins, a 
parerit, is concerned, fpr^example; about her son* s declining grades, 
and asks her son* s teachi^r to send home a weekly report on the boy^s 
progress, the principal, James Richards, explains to the mother that 
the \ynibn' contract requires teachers to report upon each\ child ^s 
progress only once every ten weeks; he therefore cannot ask for weekly 
'ytiflBMries. Richards tells the mother that he^ personally, however, 
will check on the boy's prq^ress^rom time to time and give the mother 
an occesionel cally . ^ * ^ 

; Principals >vi 11 eimllarl^ cool off" parental demands, in areas 
such M disciplinai^ action, homework or grading policy^ teaching 
^tyle, and curriculum emphasis*--rareas in which organizational norms 
comnonly call again for the principal to !l)ack the. teacher up/t 
Siich "cooling off" procedures require a good deal of the principal's 
tiiM listening to upset parents and :providing ^ sympathetic ear without 
compromising organizational or professional values^ An (example of 
the Vf/llure of one principal to perform this role satisf actdrily (in 
the eyes of his staff ) was observed^ at the Rockland School. Mrs. 
Arnold, having just learned that her son has been consistently truant 
from school, angrily asks the principal why parents are not informed when 
youngsters have been absent several days in a row. Rokach, the principal 



J^^^ Arnold placatingly that he will ask the classroom teacher to do 

th^s for the mocner. Later, when he communicates the nother^s request to 
the teacher (Mrs. Samuels), she consents grudgingly, asking why a 
truant officer or the school administration cannot provide this service 
and expressing her disgust at the "extra duty" that Rokach has 
unthinkingly assigned tp her. 

A second, similar expectation-molding activity of the principal 
is the establishment ol limits to sfhool responsiveness. These"linits 
are often interpreted and applied in a manner that eominunicates "proper" 
•parental 'an^.pupn behavior; .vis=a-vis-the;^ At an "open house", 

for example t_a_AtMeiit--in-tx6ubte-^sks Pr-inci^-Moof 

time that eyi^Hing to a meeting, with himself and his father. Moore savs 
no, he doesn't have time and open: houses afre-not" for"fchis purpose; the 
father jjust comie in oh Monday as planned.^ The student complains that 
his. father will have to give lip a day of work to come to the school 
_on_Monday^=and-_h.is J^axher^is^ryr^ . "You 

should haye thought of that before getting, into trouble7"r — ^ 

A similar response is given by Principal Rutledge to a parent 
who is complaining that a gym teacher has refused to accept her request 
for an excise from sym for her daughter. The gym teacher, claims that 
the required physician's statement must be written on a proper Board 

of Education form rather than on a separate, prescription n ote; 

Rutledge mumbles that the^prescription note could probably just be 

-.stapred^to- the- fbrm but goes of-f to check with tlie g'ym teacher before 

adopting; that solutioii. The gym teacher explains .. _prlvatelv-i-that jhe 

££0^!!^ the -girl has BeeiTbragging 

-to-her friends that_she is about -to be exempted from P.E.. Rutledge 
returns to the waiting parent and explains that there is nothing the 
school can do, the physician's statement must appear on the form ■ 
(Initially reported in Crowson and PorterrGfehrie, i980, p. 62). 5 

. o "' ■ . ' ' . 

jl^jj^r?^ "'^ Parents with -Special Non-school Problems 

A signiticant and time consuming aspect of prlncipaling in large-city 
schools is the helping relationship that principals establish with 
parents and pupils in. dealing with 'Iw^iif are needs." The areas of 
involvement are wide-ranging, and run far beyond what might be considered 
the typical responsibility of the local school of ficial. Much attention 
is^given to adequate clothing and iodd health. Principals will especially 
^ake time to help youngsters find clothes necessary to school participatior^ 
(e.g., tennis shoes warm coats) and will assist parents with, access, to "^"'"^^ 
needed medical and psychiatric services that" arie available (e.g., a <• 
free, eye clinic) in various parts; of the city. The helping activity*^of 
tl?e principal also frequently involves at tention to extensions of 
educational opportunity to particular families. A. gifted child Is 
assisted in gaining admission to a special math program at andther school. . 
Summer school prdgramis are ipcated for pupils who are short of needed 
credits for graduatiiph or who are in grave need of extra tutorials 
-eading. " . ' ■ ^^r . ; 
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The ,f ttention of the principal often, however, goes far beyond 
these -siti^ie'* school-related welfare services. Principals nay 
be obsjbrS^'d helping parents interpret and fill out an insurance form 
for reinburscneht for doctor's expenses, assisting parents with legal* 
, and police problems, intervening and assisting in marital disputes 
(ergj^i r/chri^ custody Jbattle), offering help to parents in coping 
%flth langMge problems, ^^^^^^ deeply into the special crises 

faced by sMe children and their families Xe.gvt ^ child repeatedly 
. ^threatening suicide, a youngster who is an habitual runaway, a **good 
• kid** who H^s been engaged in thievery) » Occasionally a principal may 
come to regret involvement in a. matter that later **gets out of hand/* 
but jpost ;of ten the assistance :provided^is 'valued and^ appropriate, 

iUriy principals will^ in addition^ go beypnd helping, actions to 
provide outright ^protection for parents and pupils, A football player, 
;5 for exao^le, fails to return home all night after a school dance ^ and 
the high school principal "calls arotmd" (including calls to the student *s 

^ kno wn girl friends) to locate his wher e about s_* A-:pxlnclpa]^in an —' — 

— Hispanic, community turns down ^a^ request from a television producer for 
two Latin boys to be suggested for parts .in a forthcoming -film • The 



1 



principaniasy di"s'<r6veTed vthat^ 

""a white youngster by Latins, and he doesnVt like it. An elementary 
principal keeps an eye on-a rather heavy«^set boy in the school, and 
, takes ^fdod (e.g. , a bag of popcorn or some candy) away from him 

Vperipd^cin^^ ^ ^ - 



Jt.„Guiding^Parent^al Involvement. 
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/Opportunities for parental access to schools have expanded. * ^ ' 

Formal structures for parent involvement, in an advisory capacity, 
^are now well established as part of the proce4ural requirements of 
'^''^many state, federal, and even locally established programs* ^Employment 
initiatives (partipularly CETAX have increased the roles of coimnui\it2^ 
"Residents as aides or paraprofessionals. Informal access has expandied 

through an increased use of parent voluntarism and an opening up of ^ ^ 

opportunities^ for classroom observation by pafe^^ ^ 

/In spite of enhanced opportunities for parental access, building 
^.principals still find that much of their attention must be given to 
^encouraging greater parental interest and participation in the life 
^ of the school. Schools vary i^dely in the extent o^ parental concern 
- and involvement • In situations where there is a concern for and 

an attempt at increased involvement, we find that principals schedule 
* ^frequent^ ''festivals" and PTA meetings that are centered on some-form- 
of pupil performance (a "hook** to get parents to show) • Not Tuncommon 
also are inforMl "coffees" with parra their homes, efforts to 
encourage parent participation as sponsors of field trips for pupils, 
and efforts t6 encourage an active fundraising effort (e.g. ^ candy 
sales, bakery goods exchanges, Christmas tasaars) by parents on behalf 
of the school. In schools^ith effective levels of interaction with 
parents and with the surrounding community, one may: find that, in 
^ „ addition to; fund raijsingSLM there is much parent volunteer- 

Ism in the form of^(a) assistanc e to the instructional prog ram ^(e;g* , as 

" ^ - ' ' ^^^^ ~~ 



tutors);, (b) as '^spotters'' for the: school around the^^eighborhood (e.g*, 
warning of drug dealing), and even occasionally (c) as "caretakers" for 
the- school (e.g., volunteering to paiiit and; repair). 

As we have observed above in the nolding of parental expectations,, 
principals also coinmunicate to the community a "proper" parental role 
in the 'krena of parental involvement.. Mr. Simpson, principal of the 
Fostoria School, for example,, sought and encouraged parental participation 
but was very upset wheii a group of parents threatened to go "over his 
head^*' to a district-wide advisory council with a complaint about one 
of the sdhool's tM^ ("I don' t like them washing pur diriy^ linen 
in^pub^c like tnat"). Another prihcipal,. noticing that several parents 
escorted their youngsters to and from the building each day, asked them 
to "stay arbund" until aU. of the children had. filed intp the school, 
thereby increasing the resppnsibility of the parentrc omrounity fi^r decorum: 
-^nd-brdcr^.on-the schoplT^ play^ 



Such socialization initiatives can cut both ways^ of- course. 
Principal Leoriardi ,used a batteryj-operated bullhorn each day to herd 
pup ils into and but of the Melmont School every mpriiing and after^noon 
and to -super vi'siB'^iipt bchayior-at— lunch^and-^reaess^ \ 
a very mild^manneredj and sbft-spbken individu£l, hated the use of the 
^llhorn/^but had been made very much aware that the instrument (a 
Tvoice pf^au^thgr lty that h ian d been e mpioyed^^^fay-L-eonardi-^-^ 
pr ed ece ssor )" was expect ed3,>LJ:he^urTOundlng:rnelgh^^ ♦ ] 



The orchestration of parental in.volvementr can be a^ritical activity 
fraught jwith the danger .ot^"too much" inyolveme^t^nd'^tlie possibility 
of parental "input" that becomes disruptivje^ Principal Daniel Evans, 
newly assigned to the Tucker Schodl, explains for example that he has 
to "tread very caref\>lly.. A few key parents, in control of the school's 
PTA, /ind in league with a number of the teachers in. the school were 
successful in forcing the former principal out. Similarly , /as the 
following example demonstrates, Mairtha Brazeltbn, principal of Eisenhower 
High School finds herself embroiled in a "take over" effort, by a militant 
..cbibmunity group and works to. deflect the pressure that has been generated 
iiito acceptable^ channels of behavior: Eisenhower High School has recently 
suffered an , auditorium fire, causing much damage but no injuries. The 
fire appears to have been set by sbme arsonists over ^the past weekend. 
The schoor^s parent council Is much concerned, has distributed a flyer 
in the community asking for help in identifying the culprit (s) and is 
now meeting at the school to discuss the matter, there is concern about 
whether the auditorium can be repaired in time for graduation, and there 
is a motion to be consideredr*Ta parents* council reward f or the^capture 
pf the fire bug. > ^ ^ ' s . 

5. • ' ' . ' ^ ' ^ . . '•♦'^ 

The turnout for* this morning 'V-meetin is fairly large. The president 
Mrs. Cpnroy, opens the meeting/|)y reporting to the parents she has been 
assured thac. the auditorJ.un) can be repaired:^to for_gr|iduation and 

i^l§\!&^^-y4xy glad to hear ithis Wcause there was fear they would have to 

raise funds to rent a %li. Mrs. Conrpy;,goes on to suggest that the school 
O nd the parent council each contribute a hundred dpl^ 
TC oney.for information leading to/ ih^yr^ o f the arsonist* 
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At this point a number of people begin to speak up. The discussion 
thow begins^ to. -be.dirccted^ at Mrs. Cojiroy but at Mrs. Brazelton, the 
•chopl* 8 principal.- ..^e person asks how they can be so sure someone 
from the'Cpoibiunity set the 4ire and that the community has knowledge of. 
it* The tchopi has beeii undergoing some rehabilitation lately; it might 
not be someone from the community,, perhaps somebody involved on the 
contractor's end. is to biamci 



A. second, a third, and a fourth person speak. The flyer that^ent 
out said that we must "seek out ther person among us who set the fire.'^ -..^1^ 
This assumes, that the guilty party is from the cononunity./ -It is 
inappropriate, someone says, for the flyer to blame the community for ^ 

the fire. Oth ers add: "Do you have c op_iesl^o:£_:the^eports from-the — 

^'oirfTcTi!^ fire departments? What; do they say? We heed the facts not , 
assumptions." Vfhy would a coninunity person jusr set the fire and not 
steal, anything? It must be someone with a cliffereht motive — maybe a worker 
involved in the rehab who has a complaiTit against his employer', or 
^somebody else who is angry at the Board of Education. 



„ .At this point. Mrs. Conroy asks for a vot¥ on the reward money, but 
this simply aggravates the issue, no vote is' taken, and tempersjly^gli^^ 

^oZX^JSrliu^ ^Th?^^^ outspoken-critics^ are QOt^par.ent/cbuncil regal:ax5^— . 

.and-_one^bf--t-he-:r^uiarb asks SDme^f^ the -newcomers if they are from . 
the community. Addresses are given to show they are; but there is a . 
hostile atmosphere now.. 
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. At a question: as to why the night watchman did not guard the auditorium 
properly, and why the alarm system did not work, Principkl Brazelton^ takes 
the opportunity to redirect the discussion to the school's security 
problems in general. There is constant theft from IcJckers, there 
is insufficient security staff to cover the many halls and exits, there 
jiave'^ been recent cuts in security aide respurc^s. ..The^ discussion does 
shift, and many questions are ;now asked about the school's security. 

Soon, one person sugges^ts that the community can get help only if 
they go to' the Board of Education offices as a group and demonstrate in 
favor of more security for the school. Brazelton quickly intervenes 
and suggests that at the next meeting they ask Mr. Forman (who is ip 
charge of security for the school system) to come and talk with the 
council to answer their questions. Mrs. Conroy jumps in to say that the 
parents, for one things must start helping with security. Another regular 
council member adds: "The parents can come to this school to volunteer, 
Xhat-s a great , idea;, we've got to take a first step here, pledge o^urselyes - 
to assisting security, not just discuss this as sdmething^ somebody should - 

•be doing." An -additional council regular continues pointedly: '*We ' \ ,^ 
sit'^and talk but who shows up io; do the work? IJiere^U^^jL^^ 
in 8ay_inklat_a^meet^ing-that you want to be involved in aoraething and 

jiiCtuaHy showing up. for w to be done. You ^ve got to get tip, put. yoar , 
clothets on, and get yourself going;" There's ho irespons^ from the 
previo-asly vocal newcomers,, and the principal offers, as the meeting ^ 

xlosftSy to waik-ovi^r to the auditorium with any. who wishes to take a iff' ; 

,lopk i[t; tHje damage that was done. f , <5- 




A- key activity of the pr.incipalship^is • the ^^ocializatio of 
the parent ciientele* Although paM^ increasing- 
ly accepte^^ and Valued in urban education, the principal finds that a 

nanagerial respoit^ibility beyond the encouragement of parental involve:^ 

went is (a) the nolding of parental expectation vis-a-jyis-^th,e"wbrlc of 
^ the school, (b) helping both parents and pupils with a variety of "welfare" 
.problems, unrelated to schooling^ and (c) guiding arid channeling parent 
involvement in acceptable styles and directions of behavior. 
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VI-B. CRAZY MOTHER AS MASCOT ; ' \ 
A Case .Study: in. Disarming the Volatile Critic 



1\ Introduction , 

~. -.iLpr-incipal's. encounters with pc.r^^H-s-^i'e-usualrly-brief and ^ ~ 

focused on a cleor purpose. Parents may ask the principalis as sistance 

on^procedural matters s^uch as registering: theirncliirdferi Tor scHbol. 
Parents may meet the principal -at a meeting called to decide whether 
special education services are appropriate for a child. Parents ^ 
frequently initiate meetings with the principal when they want to 
discuss problems with their child's schedule. Parents who come to 
pick up ill or injured children at the school will frequently be 
introduced; to .the"principal. ~ 

When a studelit chronically misbehaves, it is, usual that tlie parents 
will confer with the principal "several times. These parent conferences 
are designed to impress upon the child the seriousness 'school 
disruptions and the need to behave better in the future. A string of'*^ 
disciplinary confeirences involving parents, the student and the principal 
is initiated by the school in-order to seek solutions to behavioral^: . 
disorders. The fSct thatfparentb are called to the school for' a" ^ 
disciplinary conference may, in itself, be a punishment for some children. 

But in addition to those parents who visit the school for either 
pf bcedurai or disciplinafy reasons,, there are always a few who repeatedly 
enter the school in order to participate in "the school's program. 
These participants ostensibly come to lend a. .hand. They volunteer 
^to^ tutor , students or to assist, a^ teacher* Frequently they participate 
in ehricfiSeht pfograris that_giye_ spec trips, materials or entertain- 
ments for children. Parents sometimes participate in^fund raiding projects 
such as doniit sales cfr carnivals. , - . '"Sr,^ 

w ' ' ■ 

Among these helpers there occasionally emerges a regular volunteer 
whose- self-appointed role goes beyond augmenting the staff. These 
parents se^ participate, in'^ the aAninistration of the school. 
This usually means that they want to haye a say in the evaluat/lon of 
teachers an4 programs. We have come to refer to. such a parent as 
Crazy Motherl ' ' 

Wfif t is crazy about Crazy Mother? She approaches the school witii 
an over-riding need to explore and Improve her children's instruction. 
She is not interested In schedules, iini^n contracts, central office 
bulletins or other constraints of organizational life. Her suggestions, 
therefore, seem crazy, because they fly in the face of what is possible 

onganizatiohally and what Is consi stent with the school V s es tablished 

; practices. ^ ^' ""^ • """^ 

:■ • 118 - . ■■■ • ., 

And ye t.^, crazy mother is. more than Just a complainer .or trouble nrakei:* 
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«Her posj.tion as volunteer makes her more knowledgeable about the teac^ers^^, 
Nprogfains and students ..iTLJJb^. school than most parenjts. Her concern 
~fbi:;^chl^^ T-espected; Shi^V inore^^of— a-memb.^^^ of the school's 

staff than most outsiders. ^ *Her presence » enduring interest ai' 
'good motives give her a position somewhat like a mascot. She is not 
a member of the team, but she* has «won herself a place with -the team 
/ that is firmly affiliate d with its spirit and sensfe of purpose. 
"Though "OSualllTtemaie, the existence of craz y father is certainly 
I>aS3ible. It is- typicaHyir however", tHe"^mother who has the leisure 



time to devote many hours of service to the school during the day when 
classes are in session. 



2. Prototype 

The John . Dewey Elementary School w as unusually l argfc,_Most of -~ 
_Jxs_lA£UL^ tuden t^-wer e-bl-aciCT^'^Wtril e 7D0 students were from low income 



houses and^ qualify for a free lunch program, the remaining students 
came from middle class families. For. many years the middle class parents 
pressured the sc.iooT's administration lo establish stiff academic 
stand&rds. for teachers and students. In the past they organized community 
demonstrations and protests when they felt that teacficrs were .poorly 
prepared and incompetent. The active involvement of parents in school 
life led to so much conflict between parents and teacHers that a former 
principal was driven from the school. «' , . • 

' The current principal, Mrs. Owens, was a black female who liyed 
in the neighborhood. She was offered the job repeatedly before she 
agreed to accept it,. Cap^italizing on her popularity when selected ^ 
her first priority was to restore tjhe principal's authority. As a . 
first step she ^established ground rules for^garents' participatipn in 
academic programs. At a meeting of 'parents and faculty where the rules 
were announced she jtold then that "either I run the school or you can 
get somebody else." 

She underistpod that many teachers felt attacked by the, parents' } 
constant ''surveillance and criticism. The rules helped. Once having | 
;gainedtcontroi of parents* access to teachers, she also became the ' , ^ 
mediator of conflict that developed between parents and teachers. 
Although she allowed parents to obsen/e classes, they yere not permitted 
to speak with a teacher while the- teacher conducted class. When a 
parent had a complaint about a teacher, the parent was to meet with 
Owens and allow Owens, to work with .the teacher to improve the situation. 
In order to keep the school out;^ of family disputes, particularly over 
the custody of children, Owens refubed to meet with any relative who 
was not a child's legal guardian to discuss the child's placement, 
achievement or other school; matter* 
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'Over the years, the parents came .to trust Owens. They generally^ 

felt that she struggled to keep academic standards high. The student 
body did. score above the city average in reading, althoi^gh they tested. 
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below the national norm. There were marfy students, however, whose math 
and reading. scores were far above the national norm. Owens developed 
an array of advanced and enrichment courses in ai^t, film making, foreign 
language and black jistory. Original plays and musicals performed by 
the students in school were also presented at community meetings and 
religious services. Jhe special programs were ^^tructured so that all 
students at least got a "taste*'; of them for one period each week. 
More intensive exposure was^ provided for the older, brightest students. 



Sine ; Owensrbecame pri^qcipal seven years ^go, she has fired three 
tenured teachers. The process of dismissing a teacher is extremely 
cdmplex and time consuming. Observation in the classroom, documentation 
of teaching inadequacies, conferences with the teacher, visits by 
district office §taff, and follow-up reports on the teacher's repeated 
failures to improve take months to complete and can fill file drawers* 
Owens believed tjiat removing these poor teachers had an impact on the 
-school that justified the ieffort. Both parents and teachers saw her 
as effective, her own authority in the school was 'Strengthened by her 
demonstrating the grave consequence of poor teaching performance. * ^ i 

Owens main-tained communication with parents in three, ways. She 
attended monthly PTA meetings where parents asked questions about the 
school. She sent a newsletter to parents each month; an important \ 
tool', the. newsletter contained information about schedule changes, ' 
school routines, fund raising events, staff chan|es*and volunteer 
posts. SKe encouraged parents to communicate freely with her by phone 
and face to face in the neighborhood as well as the school building. 

MjanVi^parents volunteered, to assist teachers' in classrooms and.-, 
learning laboratories! They organized a book distribution program; 
and they raised money for cultural events. Owens set. aside a social 
room where parent volunteers could meet, eat lunch, and visit. In 
addition to being a courteous gesture, the room directed parents away 
fr om ^th e facult y JLounge where teachers wanted to relax and 'speak* ^ 
rinf ormally about the "day's events. 

When parents work in a school, they are apt to. witness events • 
that stray from the standard rules and 1 procedures outlined by the 

Board of Education. After one such occasion, Owens informed a teacher ' ^ - 
that a parent had complained tiiat she smoke.d in the classroom when the p' 
children were at the gym or recess. Owens said that ;the parent had 
also iniFormed the District Superintendent and he had said that the 

smoking must stop. The teacher and Owens exchanged a knowing look as , . 

Owens indicated that ''you know who** had turned the teacher, into the \ 
district office. A smoker herself, Owens saw no.thing wrong with the 
teacher smokine, as long as the children were not present. Still they 
had to foilov^ chfe rules to the letter-respecially since ••you know 
who** would probably be watching*^ ,t . . . * ^ 

* ' ■ . ' .* 

- MrsT^Warshlrrgcon, a^ mother of two-'outstanding-studentSi had 1. 

volunteered at Dewey school for two and one-half years.- When her 
>iy moved to the neighborhood, she felt at first that the school 
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was unresponsive to her requests and inquiries about her'cKlIdi^n'-s 
program. When she told Owens that she felt that teachers "wouldn't 
listen" ^ Owens encouraged her to get involved in some of the volunteer 
efforts in the school and to "come see oe whenever you have a question." 
Over the years Washington has visited Owens many times to ask questions 
and offer ^opinions abouthow the school should be run. 

A recent issue concerned the problem of entering the school after 
the class bell had rung*. While in the building fhe previous day, 
Mrs. Washington had argued with a teacher's aide over the matter of 
admitting chifdfen who returned late from lunch • To resolve this ^ 
encounter, Owens .asked the aide and Washington, to meet with her. 
Washington requested that the meeting be held in the early morning 
so that her husband^could attend, as well. 

At 9:05 AM the Washingtons arrived for t^eir meeting with Owens 
and 'Mrs. ;North, the aide. Mr. Washington, an attorney; appeared well 
dressed, relaxed and handsome as he chatted with Owens about community 
events. His wife was, somewhat prissy in_her crisply tailored ^uit with 
her hair iir awn neatly into a bun. She did not join in the friendly 
conversation, but tapped her fashionable high heels as the^ waited 
for the^aide. to arrive. • 

After a few minutes there. was a knock at the. door and Owens invited 
the aide, Mrs. North, an older black woman, into the principal's office. 
Mrs." North was overweight and had a rumpled, worn appearance* She 
shuffled as she. walked to the fat' side of the office and slowly lowered 
herself into the. empty chair. She smiled nervously as Owens asked hen 
to explain, frpm her point of view,, what Had happened the previous day. 

Mrs. North said that yeiJterday she was showing several children 
how to open the outside doors. She ,said that there were children who 
fi^d arrived late, and she was showing them how to ppen the door. 

, She said that the children often come to the door and do not know how 
to open it. Then, according to Mrs. North, Mrs. Washington began to 
interfere by opening the^oor for the children herself and letting the 

%ones that were outside come in. Mrs. North told her not to open the 
doot^for the children, and this led to a disagreement between the 
two women. ^ • ^ . ' 

.Mrs. Washington then gave her side. She said that she heard 
children outside anfl went to let them in. Mrs. North stopped her by 
telling her "Do not open the door, the children know how to open the 
doprl" , She said that Mrs. North did not explain that she was giving 
the children a lesson on the use of the door. Furthermore, .on Several 
occasions, Mrs. Washington claimed to have seen 'children locked out 
at this exit. She regretteJ. that tKere had be^n a disagreement.. The 
"reai/issue" she explained, :is the door. The lock is temperamental, 
it;' is not always open when it should be and it is hard £o open even 
wfien the door is unlocked* 

' Owen^ admitted that "I know that it is a, difficult lock." She 
promised to check the lock immediately. She*Added, however, that she 
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^vas troubled that Mrs. -^Vashingtbn was upset and that there had been. 

"an argument between -her and Mrs. North •,^Mrs« Washington said,: "It 
is upsetting not to be able to bring my chiid into the buildingr^vhen 
it is. sup|>osed to be' open/* She added that' the school clocks rare 

^.often off from the connect 'time by several'i'minutes, which contributes ^ 
to children' returning late from lunch.. Then^ Mrs* Vashi^igton^a^ked , 
"Why can; t Mrs. North be there to let us in?" She believed tfiatrMr.s-.^ , V 
North should be at rhe door, admi^Mng' the children instead; of teaching . 
the children to. let themselves \ih^. "I have frequently stood out. there 

, and banged on^ the ,do6r , " she explained'. * \ ^ . • 

Owens turned to Mrs. Northland indicated that *'<8he ca;.Vt'be every- 
where.,"* She ^aid that she has instructed Mrs. Ncfr6h to.open 'the door ' 
from the ^inside if she hears spmeoneknocki^ However, Mrs. North 
has an. assignment in a classroom after the^ class bell , 'and she is not 
supposed to be in the hail once; the bell ha^' North admitted, 

however, that sometimes she is , not at the door bef orc«» the xlass, bell ^ 
because she has been^elayed at her prei^ipus assignment.., Owens instructed 
Mrs. North to let people in until the class bell rangv She.al^p promised^ 
to fix the lock, then 'she aske^f Mr. Washington whether he had any 
suggestions* . / • , . " - . 



He suggested that the chtjtdrjKn be cal^l^d from;; the playground and 
bi^ught ihto^the building jtist before the class, beii. He said that 
iU) the past the assistant principal used to call; ^^^chiidren inr f rom / 
i;/ thi playground *e;^ery day, biit recently^no one; ^as dotie it. . This fi^d ' 
left many children. still playing on the playground after the classv^ 
bell rang.' . . * \ • J 1 ^ ' * 

y Ovens fully agreed. Sh«t told him that, "in fac^ the same issue- 
was^.raised at last night's PTA meeting." She scheduled a meeting with * 
. th^ -security guards this morning and will instruct them to call .the 
children in fromrthe playground. Also, bulletins voutd be issued to 
jteacherst^instiructing theih to remind children of .playground procedures.^ 
Mrs.^WashingtonJ^greed with the need to do this. She said, "Children 
don't think very far ahead. Some children will" jwsV stand there and 
cry 1 if they seer that the door is locked. , Thiey won^t know of think 
of how else to enter the .building." Owens agreed,, saying that teachers 
should remind students which exits are open after tl\e class bell. She 
then aisked whether there were any more issues. The Washingtons said 
there vere none, so Owens sent Mrs ^ North to her assignment. 

Once Mrs.,, North had left, Mrs;. Washington had a great deal to say: 
"Mrs.'Owens^ this^has been goirfg onfall year^ it is extremely irritating t\ 
and -*it^orces.^me to come to the school and put my child in^o that door «" 
Owens promised to talc^ iJBedlate action on the lock. Mr&.* Washington ' 
then cpncludeii^with the coranent, "f don 'if thir\ Mrs. North understands 
the problem. ..^ she just refused to listen! She didn't tell me that 
she was teachings the children to open the lock." 
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Af'this. point, Mr.^ Washington pointed to the researcher and isked 




Identif ic.tion,. Although the rese.rci»er had -been intro^wed 

" he Winted to know .ore ekplicitlv 

yhj thevre,earcher r.epre.ented, When he le.med tK^.t it \Jls the 

Sin^wl ? ? . V "S^^^* 115' 'r' ^''^ of Education, he relaxed . bit. . 

• -^.n he explained that, "In that casei, I have something to- aay,, !lr*. 

' - ii ?^ negative fcul T think I need to 

. -»ay it." Mrs.t.Owens aaked him to 8o-'afiesa„ 

. • ]'f^^^?8to|i;^^^^ "This whole -thing ' 

. not. a physical problem with the lock.' It *as to do with^omething else 
! ? ^^-'^ that^door. supeWising that^ entrance as the *' 

kidsvcom.e^ln. She (Mr s.. North) or someone ahould be there^in fact. 

IriJL !' °- y*"' V»*de a habit, of^lking 

- ~my-chi4dren-to-^choal-Tic^8el-iT-Thipge-Worked-di^^ lam witF Mr/^I 

• -!!if ;^%*-'^fS?' P'incipal-also''was.6fj:en there^rK - 

• -Mk" uL-"?^'^^' T*'?". ffter about three weiks. I.decided to \ 
-send -the ;^bildren, by thenselyes; But after X stopped, going and- helpih? ' 

■Mrs.. North and the^issistarit; principal, i, discovered -.that fhe asSiiSt 
-"--^Irr^^''*^ ^'^IP^"^^^ - THen Mrs.- North didn't show up. . 'Kow. xhe ' 

- children stayed^on the playground.-f and; when the^ class bell ranV; there ■ / 
;f .<?^^-toJrln€ them in. Furthermore, .becausf thfiVe was no one 
letting -the -children, in the , door;. , the' children would, bunch around the 
■ vlll Vli—^^ ■'^^"'"^^f^V Sbmetimes k group of children at the-door 
' • r ^'^f';^*'^"?'*" cold weather. Several times. I have brought 

m>;.own children to the school and found this, situation.' 1 have biat on. 

• the door- untll/my knucklesyare «d, 'waiting for Wmeone to open, the " 
door from, the inside, to let us in. five seen" children on the. playground " 

. f ■ ■ . "inutes- after the class bell. . ., ,nd nobody there to let then 
■ 'c"* Mrs. Owens, children around hire ai-e treated as non-people.. 

Something has got to -be- done abdut this situation." 

; VO«en^ thanked him- fo^.:bringi^^ this situation to her attention. 
Sh^ P'o»^feJ /to definitely wo.rk on this." , After the Washingtons left. * 
she ^«ediptely asked the scHoo-l ehgineer^to her office. She explained 
that the ^oor must be repaired so ,. that it could be .dpened easily. ' • 

, I want that done .itoediatiely,, if not sooner." shg'ioid him. He . 

, ^replied: that he; would can, t^ , . 

^ ' ; Then Owens turned ■ to the 'researcher -and rdiiarked "You were asked 

Bifore/kr^. W Would say anything ' 
negative., he wanted to know who you were. Yd/ see. .. he was going to 

""V ^'^u' ^"i."u^ u" • P'°»?l«/- And then she Seemed 

•hii"^ /Jv ^ surprised to see Mrs. Washington 

il. ■ * and .blue eye shadow.. Ordiirarily she doesn't wear . > 

^.'.■aKe.up. 

3. ;Cofe.u-ht . l23 ' \ ' 



. y^^ preceding anecdotes teii a atory about how a principal handles 
f ". O ■ J«r«9t»^yho take ah overactive interest in the affairs of the school, 
r E RjC -?;^»^My-*Pciaent depicts an unexpected fliidinji about the iipact of 



VP^trtntal critic^^^ personnel. Such crltlclia can heighten 

positive ^bohdV and the prlncipai. The parent's 

crltica). eye becaie a shared burden n^tii the staff. Although 
Qmns indicated tliat the teacher' shpul^ go along with the no«8Boking 
riiXe^v she* urged thir not because it vas « good rule, but Mrely 

^ to skobth oyi^r ppt^iitiai cphfllct with a p^ The "you jcnow 

whoi'% the crazy wyifTiers, who continually cpm{>iain about. sct]^ool 
personnel and procedures cbhtribute to a group feeling and sense 

* of belonging among the staff and administrators. 

The incident involving the Vashingtpns Illustrates some strategies 
that this .principal used when responding to parents. , An important 

* first task was to reduce the Intffirpersonal conflict between Mr^; ^ 
Washington and MriB. North so that the issue could be released from ;]th^ 
/grips "of their bad feelings, / it would appear thar Mrs. Washington, 
had felt for some tine that Mrs. North was letting down on the job. 
She had not been covering grourvd the way she(should, making sure that 
she had time to watch the esdt as she niov^d- from one 'classroom 
assigntnent to another. Seeing chiidren trying to get into the door, • 
*Mrs. Washington had stepped in, Wrdening'herseU w role, of 
bringing childrien inside the building. She was outraged wheli Mrs. 
North told her not to open the door, for the children. If Mrs. North 
was not going to 4et the children in hetseU, she/ce^ should 

not -have interfered- with Mrs. Washington's 4oing so.. If Mrs. -North " 
was too.slow and .lazy to stand her post, she should not have, rebuffed 
^ Mrs.' Washington's industry and assistance. 
• * /, ^ ' ' ^ . " ' ' ' . 

Inxeresting-ly, Owens reduced the interpersonal conflict by having 
Mrs. North and Mrs'. Washington confront one another in her office. 
Although Mrs. Washington was surprised imd skeptical of Mrs. North's 
^explanation that she was teaching the. children to open the door for 
themselves, she accepted the explanation. Mrs. Washington responded 
by redefining the problem as the faulty -ilbck. Owens picked up the^ 
less personal deffhitipn of the prpblemi jpromlsihg to fix the Ipck 
ianedjately .: . " 

Then Qwehs began to work on repairing the relatipnship between 
; the two^womeri. /^^She made it clear that Mrs. Norths "can't be everywhere, 
and thjit she had given Mrs. Nortlt Instructlohs. to be at her classroom 
assignment on time. Mr. Washington suggested that the problem^was' 
otte. of p;iay ground' supex^isl^^^ of staff. He then 

. vent fart)ier,^clalmihg^that the problem was :aot "a physical problem- 
. with. the lock." As a pareht^he vnnted someone at the exit to bring 
children: in from the playg;rbund and; open the door to permit an orderly 
^ entrance into the building/ The httoiliatlOT of standih^^^ the .snow, 
trying to gain entry 'and "be^^^^ door until my: knlickles 

are" red-," had to stop:* Insensitivity^^ t^ 

to get into the building amounted to treatlrg : (ahd parents 

for -^hat matter) as "non-people." The message was clear. Somebody 
^ had Better start to care about jMoagfng thai or there 



Would be trouble « 



Aside from offering eome support for Mre. Northt Owens in no 
way defended the situstion.-«t the exit* She did not offer any of 
the possible, ressonsMe e^lMstiipns as to why it Was di^^icult to 
covef all exits or adequately supervise the playgrounds. 'Instead, 
she pronised to "definitely work on this." She tfiereby kept a free 
hand^^n detemining how to allocate her staff /-Solving iihe situation 
was her problan^ and by accepting the responsibility for it she left 
;her authprity intact. Her plan was to get the lock .fixed so that , 
children could let themselves in wheii they arrived lati, and to assign 
the security guard to the troublesome exit. In. this way she felt 
she could ge^i results; ' 

'■ ■■ ' ' , " . ■ ' 

It i« interesting to note the •ffort that Mrs. Weshihgton went 
to, with hir appearance for the ■eeting. By dressing up she enphasized 
her social status. This, and the fact that she brought her husband 
along. Bade the point that the problesi was ispprtant and her concern 
should be takieh sirioiisly. Yet, the Washingtons did not really want 
to make trouble for Owens. 'This is iaplied by their reluctance to . 
reveal serious and 'negative infoiBation in the presence of a possible 
representative of the jBoard of Educatibni The Washingtons were interested 
«nd involved parents. They wanted to have an effect on their children's 
school, but they did not Want to be destructive. Their protective 
attitude toward Owens signals their general good will. ' 
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VItC. HOLPmC THE CUSTOMERS : 
Headhuntiiig in Schid^^ 



. \. Introduction . \ , - . ^ 

T" — — — ^ . * . ' ^ , * 

' -> ^ . - 

One pi the i»peratives 6f managerial behavior is the protection^ 

.of resource allocations. JUnit administrators, no natter what the 
organisational context, txpically striVe to "hold the line'' on staffing 
levells, budgetary aliotments, and overall resource capabilities. Very 
oftetr a manager's standing among both: subordinates and. peers, the manager's 
: right to deund the allegiance of amplovees, and a manager's capacity 
^ for creating a climate of good aorale and high productivity depend 

considerably up6n both the image and evidence of rMource stab that 
he or ^e is able to communicate. .Organizational units that are losing 
budgetaVy^resoufvies typically suffer a decline in purpbsefulness, 
security, and confidence that goes far beyond the mere loss of operating 
• funds.- . , - • ^ . 

K commonly used criterion for resource allocation in education is 
student: enrollment.' Levels of staffing (both professional and 
non-p^pfessipnai) , distributions, of insthictional. inaterials and 
;6ffi<e supplies, allocations of furniture and equipment ^ and even 
the salary categorizations of some key administrators (e.g. , building 
\ principals)--are. frequently keyed to indicators of the number of 

pupils attending' school. , It ^s to each bulldijag principal's decided q 
^ advantage to maintain his level of student enrollment, for an enrollment 

- loss is very quickly translated into redistributions of valued 
instructional resources 

One of the key tasks oi the building principal^ accordingly, is^ 
the monitoring, protection, and stimulation of his school's student 
jfieadcount and daily attendance. It is an area of princlpaling that 
involves frequent and often sensitive interaction with the community, 
involves an occasionall>r competitive giye^-and-take with other building-level 
admihistratofs,-' and involves some elements of conflict with hierarchical 
superiors, three areas of activity in which the principal's efforts to 
''hold the customers" have been most observable "^are: First , attempts 
to increase the attractiveness of the school program; second , decisions 

- 'to "bend" Board of Education rules and procedures; and third , efforts. 
: to retain, coiitt, and counsel individual school clients. 

2. Modes of Enrollment Control (Holding the Customers) 

a. Mode One; increasing the Attractiveness of the School- '-Schoc 1 
district enrollment policies provide, clear«5cut attendance boundaries 
and pupil^i^entification. And specif yi:e procedures for each of 

the city* s schools. Nevertheless » ^principals (both elementary and high 

- ^schbpl)* haye discovered: that progrMmatic and curriculir :alteratipns 
{cari affect the clientele appeal of their Jmiidta A first -strategy 

O . to dif fer^ehtiate pr^e^pi^^^^ the school's program in some attractive 
El^Cshipn* The idea is to reorient or revise th? curricultim\in a manner 



that better holds the interest of pupils ehrpll«u in the school » promotes, 
beVter pupil attendance* and guards against dropouts. Mr. Waiters » 
for 'exanpley pr^^^^ of the Westinont High Sdioql, »et repeatedly 
throughout the ^^M^ the sch6<Sl'^ facility^ aienbers in a number 

of academic departpents (e.g., science, hu^tory, foreign languages). 
Waltifrs pointed out that the school was in severe difficulty in pupil 
^ttendence and enrollnent, and sope curriculum changes,, to sodernize 
the school *s offerings » had to be aade. *'We may haye to cut physics » for 
Instance^ and add envirohmentiil 'Science. It/s in. j' 

I^ter^ ^fter a aee ting with his f(iculty » Waltjers said.he^s got to 
get his faculty to see that they, have to rc'Shape ,the traditional curriculu 
of the school. "Their jobs are at stalce.*' t ■ ' ^ * ^ 



A variant of the program development strategy is ah effort to 
**reach out*' with curricula that increase the attractiveness of one^s 

, buil^ding to the schpoi^^enterihg clientele. The idea> as one principal 
expressed it^ is to develop *'a hook to get kids into this school.*' . 
Mrs. 'JennlngSt for instance 9 worked carefully with her faculty in the 
Wilsbii High School to inaugurate *'early. involvement classes'' for 
acadraicaliy gifted seventh and eighth grade pupils in a number of nearby 
junior high school^ . The younger students would travel to the high 
school for part of each day to take advanced classes in selected subject 
: ^ areas (e.g. t Uth ft science) In an elementary .schobl settlngt Principal 

. Farosley/ newly appointed to the/Larson School » devoted Considerable, 
attention in his first year to the school* s kindergarten ptpgram^*^ 
indicating that he was working with the teachers to move the kindergarten 
curricultim toyard a more rigorously structured learning experience » 
away from a..loosely organized socialization-*inta*school experience. 
Famsley explained that he had become aware that in the heavily Catholic 
neighborhood surrounding his school nearly every jFlve-*year*-bld attended 
the public school kindergarten (no parochial school program was offered 
in the area) but that only about haU the area youtigsters continued into ' 
f4rst grade in th^ Public school. By re^fhapijog and emphasizing the 
academic side ofTllteT^kindergart^^ year, Farnsley hoped to increase the 
appeal of the public school to^^^a^^ 

Additional strategies for Increasing the .attractiveness of the 
school program coranonly involve efforts to affect (a) the pupil reward 
system and/or (b) the: image of the school. The school district under 
study kept a record of » and partially evaluated principal performance 
in terms of) monthly reports of student attendance. Consequently 
principals would 0^^^^ pupils (e.g. , special 
-popular filJB showings) forvexcellent attendance. In considering 
the image of the school , prihcipals were praerved^ ,t^ well atituned 
to events :ahd opportunities^ commuhicatioh of their 
school's ''message.^' Frihclpal^Leavittt for axamplet was very upset when 
he learned that only two pu>ils from the Green^ High School would 
. V^iPf^ticipating in the clty^^^^ The science 
O fstiVf, like excellence in high school sports, engenders media attention 
ERJC to IhdivldM^^^^ V : : ^ 



b« Mode Two; Bending the Ruies- *^Thiere ere clear-cut procedural 
guidelines governing the allocation of students tO; schools and the 
doaijM^^ (f-g* f. inqcuiation rec^^^^ evidence^ of age ihd residence) ^ 

that oust accoavany tM admissiphs iecisioni Un^^ of enroll- 

»cnt ^nrf resource heed, however, principals are very^ often open^ 
flexible, and responsive in special sitjiations~they. bend the rules for* • 
student admissions, they take liberties with enrollwent reporting ,^and 
they are liberal in interpreting district, instructions on attendance 
rosters..;2 • - / . 

' ^ ' ' *• ' ' ' . * ' 

When there is space available, and particularly when there is 
sone prior tie to the school (e.g., younger siblings>ttended), principals 

J WlI l grant themselvfefi m fT^^^vhmi^Uri\ <rir# rp ri.t«t;ion of j»f f en 4 Jinrt- at f> a 

boundaries. Elementary principal Foster, in Illustration, indicates 
that this, approach gives her a rather good "hold" upon some 6 f .her 
pupils.. Foster admits :^ l'...in general Vm not picky about where the 
students in the school live." However, she adds that if a youngster 
begins to present a behavioral problem, she always checks the home 
address and if it is outside the school's attendance boundary $he* 11 
insist, upon a transfer. . 

Similarly, Principal Martinson coipcnts, after a parent conference, 
that he's fully aware that the father actuUly lives in a nearby suburb 
and[ drives his, children to and from the Froebel School each day. 
Martinson says he is perfectly willing to "look in the other direction," 
since the children are extremely' bright. High school prinbipal Greer 
smilingly comments, after an incident in the hall, that many students 
are very reluctant to give their hope addresses, for fear they will be 
forced to transfer to their "rightful" school. Greer says he always' 
. has to reassure them thit he doesn/t re care where thfey live. 

On an individual, case-by-ca se biisis, principals are fs willing 
to overlook many prohibitions gbveming school admissions documentation 
as they are flexible- about school attendance boundiries^ Some of the 
restrictions such as a proper' Inoculation recb^ birth certificate 

ar^e occasionally waived or at least given a long extension for compliance .3 
* Occasionally, the procedures and paper work necessary to a special 
enrollnent situation are sli^^^ Principal Bachman, for 

— exampleTrteils his secretir a number of students 

(without proper records fhd papers) whom, he is convinced are illegal ^ 

-"THnlgrahtsJ Bachman does mention that district policy requires him 
to direct the issue and the individuals to the central off ice, if there 
is a probable question of illegality but this would probably icreate 
much more of a "hassle" than he cax^s to deil with, so why no^t just 
admit: them. ^ ^ - * ^ 

The illegal immigrant .jBxaaple, above, also typifies an (opportunity 
for information control that b^coMs us^^^^ to principals in bending 
i^ulj^s on enrollMnt ih their own fay or^ Higher regions of the bureau- 
Q cracy depend i^pn enrolUient and attendance data sui^lied by principals, 
J liiilwllding^ ^^jtMbuTC^^^ J** prliLcipa^^ _ 



, . • constquthtly give careful thought to his cownunications with •'downtowr./' ' 

^ :: ^ Ceraldine Marks,, for txainple, principal of the Neeley School » »entiont 
. one day that final* enrpUM^ ^gures for the fall^lgre due tomorrov, 
. 'Markasays ahe's going to^gMble a bit and over-report her actual ' 
antplliient because new coming in evi^ry day aftd ahe is 

o \. , ture her enrolllne^ntywiil ^m^^^ reported figuri, Othevwisfc. 

""J ^H^^ b« a move to cut a position ,aoinewhere. Once they cut a 

position, it is a long struggle to get it ^ack, even if enrollment goes 
' .way up. . ' . ' - * 

* In a somewhat similar situation, but with a reversal of Information 
origin. Principal Orestes Martin i^emarks bemOsedly that lieadquarters 

:_f-Uu^.es for the enrollment In his bilingjial classes are badly Inflated • 

He is not going to say anything, though^ because cpfrec ted data Would 
probably cost hik a cut in staff. ^ And,, in another txample of information 
error,; elementary principal John^wker tells his assistant principal 
to "sit" for awhile on the files of eight newly entering kindergarten 
pupils. The parents of the eight pupils brought their youngste^rs to 
the OTong school, incorrectly thinking BowkerU school served their 
ptfrtion of the neighborhood rather than jthe "next 'school over." Bpwker 
tells the assistant tp wait for rfWhile, to" see if their pwn attendance 
area produces enough kindergarten children to fill the two classes, 
before deciding whether to direct' the parents to the proper school. 

c. Mode Three: Retaining, Courting. Counseling Indivi(Jual "^Clients — 
Principals spend a cpnsiderable amount of their. own time talking with 
pupilf and parents about enrollment concerns. At the elementary level, 
parents will frequently "shop" for a school with a reputation |or either 
quality or disciplinary control. Or, alternatively, parents will seek 
to send their Children to a achool that is familiar. The family has moved 
but older siblings all attended the Elmwood School^ and the family would 
like the younger ones to go there also. • ' * 

As i ndicated earlier, principals will show much leniency in enforcing , 

attendance boundaries. Generally, howeyert there la, considerable ae|e.tivit> 
on the part of the principal In filling available classrpom .apace from 
out<^pf<rdlatrict applicants. A lengthy cpnf trance vith parents stresses 
the favor that la being doiie and comuhlcates standards of behavior and 
fcKlevement that are to be mat. Prlncipala are more likely to admit 
youngster^ whose parents are able to cbsmunicate, during the conference, 
a aeriousness of purpose. ^ 

Selectivity and a ''building" pf the atudent body are alao a key 
to^ the peraonatl attention given to atudent anrollmtnt matttra by hii^h 
achool principala. In a telephone converaation with Mr; Samuel Tayton, 
^ Principal of Hannaway High SchoolV fpr txamlplet Mrs. Will iwas threatened 
to Withdraw her daughter and landrh^ to another achool elatwhere In 
the city. Tayton urged the fs&ily not to take that action » pointing 
Q out that the daughter vaa the tpp atudent in the junior claaa» a leader 
' FRJC the achool, and: impogtaht to the school pb>aTn. Alt amatively. 
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.J*f^ncipal L. S. Hampton responded to a counselor who had informed him 
•,.P«^t*cul«' student was in that ^aiorning asking for a transfer: 
Lft hini go, that guy's been nothing but troutile for us." Just a few . 
■inutes earlier, Hampton; had finished a conversation in his office with 
another' pupil--urging the student to wait until summer before transferrinc. 
;fini8hing the year out &hd seeing. "how^t^^ . - 

.Principal James Arnsscn, similarly, agreed to "see a parent and a 
prospective student who had arrived without appointment eirlv in the school 
year asking for a transfer into ,Coolidge High School. Arhesbh explored the 

for transfer with the flwiiiy, then went to the but er office 
to call the former schobl.td checkvbn-;the itudeht's school record, 
discovering -that the pupil had: had * problem bf" chronic trUahcv\^rom 
school. Whereupon Arnespn returned to -his office and"cooled out" the 
transfer request, saying,, no he. won't consider -ii transfer at this time 
and that the student should wait .till the beginning of nest semester. - 
at the earliest; . , \ 

Hany additional consultations with pupils and parents' (among both 
elementary and high school principBls) centered-upon the implementation 
of a voluntary pupil transfer approach to school desegregation. While 

throughout, bur study sample attempted conscientiously and 
witb coo^iitment to carry out. the intent of the desegregation initiative, 
.it was widely recbgnized by principals that they, . is '-'middle managers," 
were in a conflict situation. Board of .Education policv in encouraging ' 
■the transfer of pupils into desegregated facilities with space available 
was. at- -variance with Board of. Education policy that awarded school ' 
buiiaing-by-building resbuirces' oh the -basis of pupil. r^etent ion. 

Mqst principals 'sought to encourage the .transfer of their pupils 
.to the special schools and facilities that formed the crux of the - 
desegregation effort (e.g., classical schools, magnet schobls, career - 
developnent centers) in such a mannerUs' to hold intact their present 
levels of staffing and other resources; While a number of pupils were 
encouraged and assisted in transferring, a large outflow of students, 
^endangering pupil-teacher ratios, was a cause for concern. Occasionallv 
principals would caution their colleagues on established norms of polite 
'!J!?5L°''; M '^"^"8" bne ^mother's schools, as when bne principal 
kiddijjgly-^ remarked "Oh, you want to 'drain ae of my white kids," in 
response ;to the sales pitch of another prinbipal concerhing a new ' 
program. Occasibnaily, as well,- principals would hold conferences with 
.interested parents and find that a full disclosure .of information ' 
about an. innovative program might raise mbre doubts than it satisfied, 
as wjen Mrs. E. decided not to enroll her daughter in a new program when 
She discovered it meant all day in another^schobl, with busihg back 
and xorth'i . ' ^ • 

.3'. Suag rary ^ . . 
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V, * '^v** dl«t?:ibution of school unit-level resources is keyed to student 
ERTC^'. - only the staffing and equipiint /material resources are 



.-of cOhsider«ti<» to the principal in this distilbotlca but also the 
«ui^«;of c9J«pet#:y and control that th* principal it able to project'* 
PrincJpalt who vanage to hold ateadx or incr'eaae the flow of resource- 
to their reapective ichpols have .«uch greater stature and authoritv than 
thos«>ho- do, not. i.. . i. loii 

^ , /Ithoiiiih Board of Education policy is.fairlv explicit on pupil 
•nrpllaent rrpcedures, and the wrJb^ are closely ■onttbred , we find 
that buildinir principals have>fde-riSfeing dis.cretionary opportunities 
their •nrollnent levels and student bodv »ix. There is 
•ufflcleot 'flexibility in student trahsffr aii-l at t«ndance procedure 
tp,w«rrant. spending time_to..incMase the appeal of one's school to, 
•elected groups of clientele— Th«|-e is roo« within^ the set of rules 
•urrpunding student enrplineht for a braadth of; intarpratation of 
special cases and situations and. flK>st laportafl'tiy; fe» a management 
of the flow of enrollment/attendance ihformat/on that goes forward 
fro5i the school building to the headquartera,4»ierarchv. And, there 
iS Buch opportunity, because the principal is the key niahagement official 
in touch with pupils and parents, for a counseling of and assistan/^e 
to individual clients in such a manner as to insure school resource 
maintenance. _ 



Footnotes 



^Af we hive rioted elsewhere, the., site-level adtniriistrator (the 
^building principal) may gain or lose control over the immediate 
work environment •'as pupil enrollments and consequently resource 
levels ebb and flow. During good times administrators have a greater 
call upon special favors and "chips" for. use in bargaining for 
cooperation of loyerrievel workers and J:lient^ (See Crowspn 
and C. Porter-Genrie j "The DiscTetionary Behavior of 
in Large-City Schools'/' Educational Administration Quarter3.y , 

\^ol. 16i No. 1 (Winter 1980) :/ A5-690: 

^In much of this' program development and rule bending actiyity.t there 
is >« widespread sense of competitive stresr* As one principal put 
it ,^ "Other, nearby schools ire working hard to attract pupils from" 
our area, from our clientele; we've got to .get busy top." Much of 

^, this .competition between schools may have t/eeh more a result of 
recent policy initiatives' on the part of the school district^ to open 
up pupil and parent voluntarism in school choice (for desegregation 
purposfls)' ^thari^^it was a resulttot of d]&.clinlng enrollment (a 
smaller 'pupil pool) throughout the city. Whatever the cause, the 
consequence was a decided battle for enrollment "turf" among the ^ 
city*S;.schools and ^principals. ■ 

^The school district under ^tudy later (1980)' enforced rigorously 
the state law that requires a proper innunization record. All' 
school records (pupil health folders) are being examined in every 
city school by a central office team and proper documentation is 
now b^lng enforced. 
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Maki?yg N.on-Educa',tional Factors. Work For 'You 



i> , Introduction ^ • 

■ ■ — •.. \ . ■ 

Bulldinga school* s image is of^priine importance to principals.. 
Much of their energy is devoted to. ^ this ^task l:nd^much of their behavi-dr 
can be interpreted in relation to image .building efforts; In' this 
segment, the findings of our research will illustrate how principals 
are able to control certain variables within the, school environment 
In order £o create their notion of yhat the school image should b*** 
Mare ipeciflcally, the purpose is to, examine selec ted^discretionary 
declsions^tj)XincipalSr^nd-tq anifiyite them in.t^rms of their effect - 
bn--iiiiY^building. ^ . ' ; ^ ; 



There is no agreement among ptincipals as to what the "proper*' 
^ schppl tea:ge'jshoTri:d^ be . But there" is, consensus that only two gfoups 
of people matter to the principal so far as school image is concerned: (a) 
the external clients, the parents or the community at large, and (b) the 
internal professional cadre, the school bureaucracy^ including the 
district and central office administrators* Our "tesearch reveals, 
numerous illustrations of the principal in the process of conscious 
image building with these two constituencies* For ease of analysis, 
we will deal with external and Internal^ image building separately 
although, in practice, they may not be easily separated. 

- ' * . * * - ' . * 

2. Building the External Image of the School 

The principal is responsible for how the school looks to the public. 
How dods;he help .the school achieve visibility to enhance its status in the 
community? Let tis begin with ah illustration of a school in which 
external image building is^jBlatiyely easy. This particular elementary 
school has a unique curriculum for children' interested in the fine arts. 
It is a special "academy," known as the Jttller Fine Arts Academy, and 
is a part of the. "Access 'to Excellence" program of the Chicago Public 
Schools* Even though the school has a fine; educational program contribute* 
« ing to its community iiage, it is the non-eiducationai factors which* have 
pjbrought wide acclaim and increased coranunity support to^ the school. The' 
principal is a ?naster at gaining visibility" for the-school» He knows 
how to make his institution look good to the^ public * " " 

« Miller Academy was converted from a regular elementary school to 

a "magnet" schpoL as a part of the* city-wide Access to Eiccellence 
Program* It was a school of decreasing enrollment in a. rapidly changing 
neighborhood. But there was an active, integrated coimmunity group led 
f by some determined young parents who were struggling to keep the school 
^ opexii^ .niey were convinced that with the proper leadership and a committed 
a faculty, this sclTodX CO a. model for the entire city. The 

ERIC 1 - . • ■ • 



principal, Mr. Silas Herbert, was -brought in. to convert the school -to 
•n academy when it reopened with*a. city-wide attendance area. 

* • ■ ■ , . ■ 

' Herbert's first act was to meet 'with the community people who had 
urged conversion of the school to an academy. He was convinced that 
•the image of the school could not bt maintained solely, on its "academV 
.Jtatus. He recognized the political vulrerabilitv. of the Access to ' 
Excellence Program and the program's ties to the city.' s controversial 
desegregation policy. For 'this Reason, he began iamediatelv to build 
a pplitical foundation for the scliool within the neighborhood. He mot 
With the group of liberal lawyers and other comunity pi^bple who had 
Jeen the prime movers in the conversion of the school. He allied 
Jiimselfj^ith^^ to -become the president 

oftHTs^hool parent council. Alo(hg with this association came access 



to the local press and- visibility wiAin. the community. 

.... • ■ . 9 • 

Beeause Herbert had demonstrated his ability (through. his contacts) 
to get a good press, he was continually approached by communit>-,peopie 
wit»| ideas for the school. For example, several of the local cdmmunitv 
leaoers felt that the school «hould sponsor an exchange program with 
- a school in Italy. Through an international organization specializing 
in such exchanges, forty children from Italy came to Miller Academv • 
for three weeks. Each child lived in the home of a Miller student' and 
•even the Italian teacher^ counselor and administrators ptayed in the 
neighborhood. The exchange at .Miller Academy was widely covered in the 
press, including the major Chicago, newspapers. The principal was even 
pictured in a Chicago newspaper as he greeted the Italian children upon 
their arr.iva^ in Chicago. " , 

AJipther example of the ability of Miller Academv to attract press 
coverage was the .presence of reporters and photographers at most of the 
routine school functions. A call from the principal to Ithe leading 
Chicago papers resulted in coverage of a Halloween party or a Miller 
Science Fair. This influence with the press was* certainly the result 
not only of Herbert's persuasive abilities but klsp to tlie community 
support and aid of the influential citizens with whom he cooperated' 
There is no question that such success with' the press is rare and that 
the situation Is somewhat unique, but still it illustrated the extent 
to. which a principal can go to enhance the status of the schojl. 

A more typical example of external image building bnlthe part of 
the principal is that of Mr. Barber, .principal of Ungfofd Elementarv 
Schoo;. Ungford School is' on the near-west *^»ide of Chicabo and has" 
a predominantly black and Latino student population. Barber also serves 
M principal of the nearby federally-funded Marks Child-Parent Center 
for pre-school childrien. This center is designed to involve lower-income 
parents. in the early phases of school. .Ungford School has no glamorou^ 
educational -Jrogram and Marks Center, while addressing a criMcal coinmunit> 
need, was undistinguished in its academic and parental involvement 
activities. . . , ▼ ■ 



So vhat did Mr. Barber do^to enhance the 'status of his two institu- 
^tipns? Fitst, he, recognize^ the ;detexiiinat;ion on the part^ of parents 
in the cdjMuni^y to. see the schbol establish a aodel for discipline, 
the absence of ^^opd home nodtls made this need very critical* Thus 
-Barber did everything possible to let the parents see how the school 
'took discipline seriously. During ^he^ lunch hour , for example, he ; 
cmispicuoujiiy stood in^ the school-yard with, a luatteryroperated bullhorn^ 
shouting orders to children at. the top of his .lungs«\ Miat was important.* ^ 
about this exercise was not whether he had any ef fecl^on ^:he children * 
but whether ^e vas heard by parents in nei.^by apartment buildings, 
Barber WM so aware of the value of this form of dmage building thar he y 
pointed his byllhom . toward the apartment build;ings rather , than toward ^ 
the children- as he shouted!^ ' V ' 

'"Another resource available to Barbe/ in .his effort to Iniild ^ 
positive image ;.f or Langford School and, t*he Marks jChild-Parent^Center is _ 
parental involvement' in decision making. Barber Jwas continually seeking 
ways tp^ promote parental participation. Parental involvemenjt is avails 
able to all principals as a resource inT<image,;bu,ildingy bju^^^ 
shows that it is seldom: used* Barber used it :extehsiyely; He. was ^ . 
aware that a local hospital had V.f ederally funded program in post^ 
partuni care and that a small portion of the money was iat^^arked for , , 
a sex education- program for children 12-14 years of age. ^fter learning 
of this* program, Barber invited its director to meet with h£m and his 
PTA president, Ms. Gosage. The PTA had expressed -concern abput/the teenage 
pregnancy problem ''.In* the .area for several months. Barber saw this 
program^as aa opportune way in which to respond to a critical community 
need* ^ , -t^ . ^ - , / ' / 

' ^ Barber asked Ms*^ Go&age, to bring the issue of the sex education ; \^ 
""program to a meeting of the PTA. jTo achieve .success as an d^ge fbuilding 
activity, ^Barber felt that it was nec^essary to |^ve pajrents^lnvolvedv'^ 
directly in the sex education program. For this, reason he asked^ the 
program director -to develop a one-^session program, in. .additipx^ to the 
five classes for children, ^.which would- require parent s<^ to be present 
with thieir children. The hospital sex education program director felt 
that this: was anV excellent idea an^ was willing to devote ner time to 
run this session herself. / She also^promlseS to bring to the session for 
parents a latino doc to wpuld answer questions^ The PtA president 
became very enthusiastic about the program .and promised to call a special 
meeting-pf t.he'PTX to di^uss the matter,. ; ' v 

* it was clear that Barber had found a. vehicle for. Improving the 
ifuige of the school in the community.^ Seeking permission from the PTA 
to pursue the program guaranteed the necessary parent involvement and 
locked the PTA into a cooperative arrangement with the school. 

The sex educations' program turned out to* be a great success.. Barber 
received much appreciation from 'parents' and was commended by the PTA for 
bringing a good educational experience for children and parents into ^ 
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the coopwnity.. By involving the pirisrits in the program. Barber was able . v 
to "«»ta6li»h the, ichool as a Center for addressing real aociial probleihs". , - 

Although* not all principals would, accept this responsibility for the ' 

* •acheolSv -Barber was cowaitted to 'the i'dea philosophically' and able 

to .i«pienent a very success f til activity demonstrating his (and the ^ ^ 

* ichool'syxWillingness to work with coinmunity problems. ^ 

Our tefearch revealed that parental involyenent, particularly -»'■'■, 
through tfii"PTA, is not considered by all principals to be necessarily 
desirable. The PTA, and parental inyolvenent generally ranged in 
popularity as ^a tool f oV image building from one extreme to the other. 
Mr. Barber at Langford School and Mr. ^Herbert at -the Miller Academy ^ 
.were among those, principals nost willing to work with p»^^ to enhance 

. 'thed'Status of thee sdiool in th? comunity. In contrast to those 
ptincipals MXious.tp. work with the' parents were aevfrjil who f-elt^tbat^ » 

*~ the parent groups were either icohspiring to have them' removed from office ' • ' < 
. or simply unreliable when it came to helping the school solve a probler. 

* Very few principals, , however, wVe willing to^ openly ignore their parent ' 
^ .groups,_even if .they found then uiseless. While visiting one elementary 

scliodl, a researcher was taken to a PTX breakfast.. During the'entire 
hour- long .meeting and social gathering the principal managed not to 

. apeak to a single parent. He 'kpoke only to the. teachers present at 'the t ' 

■eeting. When asked by the researcher why he behaved in such an Insulting ^ 

- Mnner, he said, "I never talk to parents. Thete is something wrong 

* vith people who meddle, so closely in school affairs.' I don't trust most 
of them:." . This, attitude is certainly unusual but it reveals the .lack of 
-connunicat'ioh and general distrust existing between local school 

' ' administrators and the public in some communities. It should be notea ^ 
.that there is a history in Chicago of p&rent organizations campaigning 
Vagainst local- principals in an effort to have then transferred. Thus 
the, fear of some principals of getting too. involved with parents is 
based in reality. Nevertheless, tlie overyhelming majority of principals 
■ do depend on close working relationships with parentis to aid in school 
\ image building. ^ . , ' \ ^ . •' 

' ^ fdur, research provided examples' many other practices which enhanced 
the iiuge of the scho^oi in the public's mind. Following are a ^few of . 
these. 'li ^ ' ' ' . ' 

- v/ a.^/ At one high school the principal has encourage^d an elaborate 

. ;z i!L".farm-system'i-wi thin-feeder .elementary- -fchbols f or„recruitmcnt 1 

of athletes. The system is quite complex empldying a network 

- of ''altami'* groups 'and athletic coaches to visit -aach. elementary 

school. "The "farm- system'.' also cleverly involves t)»e administra- 
tors and PTA's of the^ieeder' elementary schools in the recruit- 

• ' ♦ - ment ^ocess. The overall* result of this recruiting effort,,. 
. v 'as stated by the principal, is improved athletlcjteams-and-a- - 

greatly enhanced sUtus -for the-higlr- school In the. community. . 

b.- Another image-building technique used by^ttsny high schools is 
O the ffes.hmen orientation'to familiarize eighth graders from 



\ - ; •feed'e^^ the programs', lynicl ^activities.'they vill 

; '^;^experlehce the following year. , thi]5 type of . orientation ' 

* ' prpgra* is aimed as iauhh at, the pia^ents^ of the, eighth graders 

as it is at creating favorable attitude^ anong the childiren * 
• • * themselves^. The pyerall goal of such .orientation^ for big-city 
' • ^high schools is. tA>shpw the parents^that the s'chool cares £A)out 
>\ . each- and 'eyery child. ^ * > -/ * • ' ' 

^' . c"'. ■■. " V I- . . . ':■ • 

* C4 Several principa pur research sarhpljB were found to favor 
' * • ' car4'l|iily of ganized^ "benefits" of, one type or another as .a^ 

■eans oif iiwge :buildingi iPor example, the principal of pile 
. ' 'school piersonaliy -organizes each year a iChristmas^ Pageant for 

senior citizens In the neighborhood.^ This i§ a<major musical 
.production. partici^ in by^ students and parents^ and coordinated 
by the Mayor's -of ^^^^ It usually attracts press ^"coyera^e. and 
, . "-draws •positlve^ittention" to the school.'/ S 

\ d. In recent years, the'Chicaso' Public Schools have published Vhe' 
results of standardized reading test scores" school .by -school, 
Principals recognize^ the image bui^ potential inherent in 

* ' this practice. There is.Tnb quastipn that schools showing high 
. levels of improvement -in test scores look good to the public. 

* ^ . There is evidjBnce iii. our indicate that some 

• principals place considerable pressure on teachers to work 
\ . hard in. iTi5)r6ying\ the scores. A quota'tipn^'^frdn a membrandur* 

sent to teacheirs early in the academic year by one principal 
y\ is' illusitratiye of the seriousness with which the reading 

/ test scores are taken: 

• " ' II ' ^ • *" 

^ ASi yfau. know, 200 new students transferred into our school 

\ , this year. Therefore, piir (school statistics) do not show the 

movement of last year's ^student body adequately because one-third 

of our students are new. ' - - - 

We have received many children who are^ several years 

* behind in^ their reading skilis. Our work is cut out for us. 

^ It is extremely import^t that each child be taught the 

skillg at his level. . po not wait until the end-of-level test 
/ is..given to reteach unlearned^* skills . * 

^ . - 'Daily intervention is necessary .... it is crucial 

that classroom intervention techniques be employed by teachers 
p^rior to ehd-ro'f^leyel testing. Our children xan succjeed with 
. . yo.ur help. " i . ' 

Ifcth the. tone Md the content of this memorandum, from the principal 
indicate tt;e inportahce of improvement of reading scores as an image * 
;buii;dir'io^:the schools. ^ . | ^ 



4; .^ Building- the , is cWoi. Igiage Wityiri thei'System ./ 

In. the^Rrevioiis fie^jt.ioTf; emphasis hp-^been: placed on the grincipalv s 
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,e in creating tK^^ inage of the icKool. We n pv turn 

our. attention to the image of ;the ftc^pol ar perceived by those within 
-th^ system such as district administrators^ and the various offices 
' / and .departments at the B6ar4 of Education /Oiir research findings 
V suggest jthat. principals of ten go to great extremes to enhance the im^ge 

of their school within, the bureaucracy.,^ Strategies to achieve visibility 
. ^ yithin/the system aris often considerably different and usually unknoim tc 

the general , pub lic^^^^ « ' ' ^ 

. , llie principal of a schbolyrecogni zed is haying a model reading 

prograim, with proven success in the a^^ publication of .test .results, 
was able to parlay this success and, improve the image of this schocl 
still further. Th,e principi^vfi'Dply capitalized oh. his, and the ischooVs, 
.good/ name /to ob^in certain (favors from| the district superintendent. 
Because of the fine reputation of ;the school,, the district superintendent 
^ 7^ was^oade .to * -look good*' and she was more than willing to etitertain special 

requests: from the successful principal.. For instance, the district 
superintendent always brought important guests to the school. Often 
. * they were top leHTel adminlst^ from] the central office. Thus the 

^ image of the school jspread througH the hierarchy. Even though* this 

p^^^icular principal: was not unus^ is certain. that 

,hii own career within the. system was enhanced ^y the attention his school 
<^', was receiving.. Thus, we have ^here a case of the **image<-rich** getting ^ 

• . richer.- ^ , . ^ ' 

In order to better understand the effects of having a good image^ 
yithin the system, lit is instructive to note the problems faced by a 
. principal whose school did not enjoy ^ good image within the syfftem. 
Ms. Enis was engaged in a conf;lict with the building engineer regarding 
r^sol!)*. repaijr work. The ehgineer sugges ted that the. matter be taken . 
the oi^rict level for adjudication. Because Ms. Enis was not on speaking 
i terms with the district superintendent » it was necessary for her to do 
as the engineer wished in order' to avoid an, embarrassing situation. 
After^the engineei" left the office,, Ms. Enis went into a tirade about' 
the,„district supferihtendent. never talk to him: He does not like Vje; ^ 
he is never supportive of what l.try to dp.*' It was clear from the 
conbents iibout the district superintendent that he was ensuring that 
. those above ;him would also have a negative image of Ms. Enis* school. 
In contrast to the previous exainple, no visitors were ever brought to 
^ . the sjphobl, all coonninication wo.^ transacted in writing, and no services 

were ever offered, other than those required by the district office. ^ 
The situation was difficult for the teachers as well as the principal. 

OnJt upwardly mobile principal tried very hard to establish a, good 
^ , iMge within the system by b^^ an exemplary l)ureaucrati He took 
^ . pride ;in completing all forms correctly and in doing, his reports and 

f ^ ^ ot^r .paper'wprkjperfecti^ He spent every evening doing this sort of 

homework and bragged about how he spent every weekend on school paper -.work. 
, iFof his effprts^,lne was^rec district as the model of 

O , , effictiency. He was pdintid ou^ superintendent as ''the 

ERJC ^ jito to see" it you fP'™^'* This principal enjpyed 



thV'?psychoi6gicai strokes'Vhc was getting for being the best. It was . 
not ^lear to :the^^^^^ howeyer, what concrete rewards he was 

getting is a result of this image . . 

Several .principals in out study were anxious to demonstrate their 
political 4nfliience within the system. There seemed to be some, status 
asso'ciate^ image of being able to ^'get things done," 

In moit cases', however, getting things tfohe meant manipulating the 
bureaucracy. ' A |ood example is ^that of a principal whose i^ge rests 
dn the 'fact that she is able to get ''^ytMng she w«its" for her school; 
She is sui:cessful in ietting sSupplies jmd even extra help by >calling 
jigpon an elaborate network of /friends iii the system. She pointed but to 
thelreseardier that even, the most difficult problems can be handled 
through her netw^ ' \ 

Then she proceeded .to demqnstrate her ability and th^ reason she 
and her school enjoy ^a good image within bureaucracy^ During the 
tine- she was being observed, a bilingual teacher resigned from her sciiooL 
it is, a well known fact that bilingual/teachers, fluent iti both English 
and Spanish, are hard to find. But this principal saw the problem as ' 
a minor one ahd with only a few phone calls was able to find at least 
thriee bilingual teachers willing to; work at h^r school. When she told 

^his news to t^he'1>ilingual office, at the Board of Educaticm, the staff 
was very surprified. One of the associate directors told the principaJL 
iliat she had not seen an applicant fluent in both languages in weeks. 
Bedatise of her long history of developing relationships and working . 
with people in the system, this principal had acquired an excellent 

' image for herself and had made her school a desirable place in which 

^*^*f%teach. . ' • : 

A. Sxiinmary - ^ ' ' 

In' this chapter, the efforts by principals^tb build ah image for 
xheir schools has been analyzed. It can be concluded, that principals • 
have , considerable discretionary decision m^ing power to influence 
th* image 6f their schools both publicly and within the school system. 
Exaflq>les were presehted to show how principals use various factors to 
enhance the. status of their schools. 
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Vli-A» . CREATIVE INSUBORDINATION: Civilized Disobedience 



r. < Introduction/ 



One cf the Articles .of faith ii> American institutional life is the 
dogma, of "the chain of command/' Everv organization, because it involves 
%--^gfdnition--a~gxouP>.,o£ .peo ple collected togg£j^^^_^Q^ ^ supposedly 
connon piirpoW,. must' be glueS. together with some "sort of apparatus 
designed to tnake all individuals move more or less in the same direction. 
. The name we conyent ion ally give to this apparatus is ^'the. chain of 
conmiid," a generic phrase meant to -iinply a linkage between individuals, 
i.e*, 'the >'cHain,"-and a rank order to the individuals specifying who 
can tell whom what to do, i.e., the "command." , It is conventional ^ 
Wisdom that organisations work, because individuals voluntarily submit 
their actions to the discipline of this network. There^ prevails a common 
conaent that the chain is what holds people tpgether and that the command 
strucitiir^yis legitimate and necessary. 

"in- an educational bureaucracy, as in any bureaucracy, the need for 
the/chain-of-coimnand apparatus is directly proportional to the sj-ze of 
th|R undertaking; the more remote and impersonal the decision-oakifig . 
beconVs, the more "reliance , must be put on organization-oriented ( as against 
personToriented, considerations in deciding what people should be doing. 
.Hence, the larger the educational system becomes, the more it begins 
to simulate a military table of organization in whicii orders and instruc- 
tions are handed down /rom a central headquarters, through vafipus 
echelons of administrators, finally reaching the operating unit of the 
collectivity where the clients are served. 

. ■ . ' 

.The heed for the- manager, to be bound by' the command chain is the 
.tfonventicnal wisdom. What is not so commonly unc!e^-stood in organization 
theory is. the companion, ^ and ^somewhat contradict;>ry," idea that the 
need to ignore the chain of command also increases in^^urgency as the 
bureaucracy becomes larger. _^Precisely because decision-making relies 
on impersonal, apparatus-related Expectations^ in large organizations, 
the need to disobey orders, in order to dilute their dehumanizing - 
effects, ..becomes more compatible with principles of good management. 
The wisdom of knowing where arid how to disobey is central to" discretionary 
• decision-making among school principals. * 

Anong. sophisticated administrators,, particularly those who are 
sensitive; i:o the human needs of their surroundings, such disobedience 
to the chain of command has. been developed into an art form. ^The 
, skillful practitioner strives for .subtlety and unobtrusiveness in sue* 
b^havio , aiv\ ys working at low-profile postur^e. The object is to 
disobey in' such a way that the disobedient behavior produces the maximum^ 
effect, locally, i/e*, within the school, but minimum impact on one's 
superiors* That is, disobedience must serve its basic purpose, for 



example the' maintenance of good morale, but do so' with the least flui. y 
. / leathers among, coraroand-orlenfed executives above. , If,_this ratio is 
allowed Jto be reversed, then the adndnistfator is^ obviously in^ trouble. 

It is important to remember that, the form of disobedience here 
under, examination does not grow out of mere persprial pique. The principal 
may or may not be 6omfortal>le with some instruction from his of her 
district superintendent, but. what makes disobedience a workable option 
is the perception of that instruction, if carried out, as inimical to 
the welfare of the school. If this assessment of the. impact of ah 
order reyeils potentially, significant .damage t^^ organization, then « 
the princiipai begins the reView of how, to dis the order in the 
most artistic, i.e., least ottrusivei manner. ! ' ^ . 

2. Modes of Insubordination ' ' . . ^ 

a\ . Mode ^e; The Plov that. fFafledr -ln our observation of school - 
principals ve have identified several modes of disobedience; many of 
which are understandably mild and benign in tfieir overall impact on 
the hierarchy. These forms are harmless perhaps because (a) the principal 
lacks stand.ing with his immediate^ superiors and is timid; about reaching 
too far, or ,(b) he or she is unwilling to take the punishment for beirtg 
caught, and therefore exhibits only a half-hearted defiance, or (c) the 
issue is, trivial and not worth the expienditure of credibil^ity 'chips 
in administrative maneuvering. , * \ 

^ In one instance, for example, a high school principal i^as ordered 
by his district superintendent ^o reduce his cadre of assistant principals 
from four to three as a cost, cutting move, the reduction in force (RIF) 
to be accomplished within thirty days.^ Of the four APs, two were well 
matched for their jobs and thfeir removal ,would have been excessively^ ^ 
disruptive. The other two therefore became the targets of the Principal s 
attention. ^ ^ 

AP McNerney was the least competent and, in fact, very much in the 
way of the Principal in running the school. However, he was senior 
to all the APs and held a valid Principal 's/Cert if icate. He was, 
at that moment, waiting for an assignment, although the glacial rate 
of turnover led the principal to expect that it could be months, perhaps 
years, before. McNerney would get a school of his own^ AP Norton,, on 
the other hand, was next to the most junior of the ifour, but although 
relatively new to administration ^ he was extremely effective, very 
valuable to the principal as a ''deputy principal" and quite obviously ^ 
on his way up in the system. Norton therefore was clearly the principal s 
choice for retention, and he tentatively settled on McNerney as the AP 
to be "r if fed*.'' * . , ' \ 

^ Privately acknowledging that seniority^ would doubtless play some 
role in the systen-wide "riffin^" process, the principal nevertheless 
officially sent»fotward McNerney' s name to the District Superintendent 
as ithe AP to be dropped.- Not surprisingly the District Superintendent 
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" gently blew the whistle, inquiring by telephone to. the principal about 
tjhe rationale for such a reconmendatipn. Without mentioning the real, 
-hidden .agendi^*>VHey, here's my chance .to* unload deadbe*at McNerney! • • • 
-Noti-if lican jiist get the DS to go along."r-the principal spoke firiiily 
into the telephone and proceeded to make, a case for his decision a^ 
' follows: ''Ves, CharXi (the pS), I know McNerney is senior, but , ' 
he's the only one of the APs with a Principai's Certificate. He'd 
be the easiest, to transfer to a principalshijp or at l^ast an assistant 
principaJ.ship in another school* For all the oth^i^ three and particularly, 
'for AP Norton, being let go would mean being demoted to classroom-teacher 
status. I'm thinking of the people here. . ..what 's going to happen to 
them, i want to be humanitarian in "ail this. For morale oyer here, , 
and for the welfare of the'school, it would be* better to cut McNerney 
than. Norton. Vi .V , 

In the exchange with the DS, it was clear that the DS did tiot know 
the four APs well .enough to ?ee through this subterfuge of the principal, 
namely, the attempt to sack his weakest assistant. Nevertheless, the . 
D*S ruled against the principal, telling him in effect that the seniority 
criterion^ although hot hard and fast, must be the primary guideline, 
unless extraordinary reasons— not visible to him hero— -were offered. 

Well, no ^harrn done. Th^e principal's attempted insubordination dXd 
not wash with his superior and he complied with the order to let the 
axe fail on. Norton, as painful^ as that was for him. For all of the 
dissembling, the principai was looking out for the welfare qf his school 
and for\hls own welfare as a principal in need of high caliber assistants. 
The system remained faithful to its rules, but a principal and a school 
lost a little, in the process. McNerney' s incompetence continued as an 
administrative, feature of the school. , 

b> Mode Two; The Gentleman's Agreement — Exercises in .disobedience 
are sometimes games of chance, initiated by the principal who gambles 
oh a five-percent expectation that they wiil succeed. Iv is well known, 
for example, that the enrollme.it figures for a school can be manipuiated 
in order to protect the school's standing in head-'^ount comparisons 
^with otjier buildings. Customarily, when a high scnool opens in September, 
the number of students who show up represents approximately 80 percent 
of ^the peak enrollment of that school and as the weather cools, as 
youngsters quit their summer jobs and return to school f the attendance 
graduaiiy builds to its maximum around November 1st when the official 
headcount for the year is taken. From this point to the end of school 
in June, the attehdance curve is in a long glide to about 70 percent 
of the, November peak. The principal is obviously, concerned about the 
, ^ reading on November 1st since that provides the base«-line data, for 
allocation of teachers. ^ - 

Like "Ratings Week" in the television business, the principal 
concentrates all of his attendance enhancement tlevices on the pr^- 
November Is t period. One of the most reliable of these strategems is 
r-T)^^' FJ?^ manipulation of the suspension policy. If a student misbehaves J 4 Q 
££VV during this intei^ai his cha^^ of auspfnsion from, school are minimal; 
the prihcipal %iil take extraot^inary^^as^^^ to, keep the youth somehow 



In the school, perhaps in ^ detention center-s^called the "Bar Room" in 
one ichooi— where he sits with other miscreants barred from attending 
class but officially still a "member" of the student body, ' 

By^ Union contract and therefore Board policy, the working ratio 
calls for one teacher for each 28 students. Under the force of this 
arithmetict the principal counts students like gold pieces, and uses 
his or her discretionary powers to pad the numbers when the occasion 
^presents itself ; ^ " * . 

Principals, are sometimes put off by the dislocation$ engendered 
by Board of Education directives.. In the late Seventies, principals 
throughout the system were instructed; to provide for "permissive transfers" 
of their students to other sdhools in order to enable them to take, advan- 
tage of special programs in those schools. Dubbed "Access to Excellence 
the program's advertised, objective was to enhance educational oppprtunity,3 
but its primary purpose was^ to increase the voluntary cross-f low-of 
races throughout the system ^in order to foreclose .the possibility of 
Justice Department-ordered, or, worse, court-ordered desegregation 
schemes.. However, those transfers yexe to be for only part of a school 
day, with the students being bpssed to and from the receiving school 
within^the normal schedule". 

Tvr principals in neighboring schools, each with a receiving 
^'Access" program, recognized immediately that- full compliance w6uld' « 
affect their two scnools markedly. Since one school was predominantly 
black, the other .predominantly wliite, heavy transfer traffic between 
'the two would make a significaiit contribution to desegregation, cf students. 
However t the part-day arrangement meant that the participating students 
would lose the equivalent of a class period getting^ to the alternate 
school and another class period Returning, thus canceling approximately 
20 percent of their in^itnictional day. Recognizing this/as an unconscion- 
able price to pay for even so laudable an opportunity, the two principals 
quietly decided between themselves that they would take steps to discourage 
transfers between their two schools. By this action, the two principals 
weia, of course, frustrating Board of/ Education policy, but in so doing 
they were also protecting the educational instructipn time of their 
own students^ a- bargain they both felt^worth the risk of defiance. 

c* Mode Three; Planned Delinquency on Deadlines — Our observations 
of school principals also reveal a more substantial form of counter- 
bureaucratic behavior: The deliberate refusal to meet deadlines set by 
Superiors. As is well known in the educattion .business, ^school principals 
are inundated with paper work in the course of managing- a school. Some 
of the papert to be sure, represents vitai\ and important subject' matter , . 
^•g*» requl^sitions for supplies or equipment, vouchers for reimbursement 
of expenditures, paysheets authorizing tHe^lssulng of dhecks to subordinates^ 
et«t. But at the other end of the spectrum iare the endless memoranda 
from superiors or their staff people requesting a hundred kinds of 
Information about the school. To the wrking prin(;ipai» concerned with 
students, faculty and. the vitaJLity of the educational program^. thCise requests 
Imve rip relationship to teaching They seem to have come 

fro«^ another planet and, in .the pfihcipal*s eyes* rtprese^^^ make-work 
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;for,;'the bureaucrats dbwn|,Swn/§ :A steady analysis of the paper flow ~i 
of a iargc achopl systcw docs indeed suggest i^hat. a major part of the 
■otiyatibn for requesting information aimply the realization that 
can be collected. A Parkinson* s^Law. therefore operates in which 
the mere availability of information becomes a major criterion for its, 
' * necessity/ " t ^ 

In the chain-of-con«Dand, nexus, the princi pal i s expected to mobilize ^ . 
the resbu.rce^ in his or/Vjer school to gather the information requested. 

* , In some cases the manpower required for such work is considerable ^nd 

is not confined to clerks and stenographers (for whom information retrieval 
is part of the job) but spills over into the routines of busy staff and 
faculty personnel; Can the principal afford to divert the energies 

: / of ^highly paid professionals to thic kind .0 If the information 

asked for is perceived to ^be merely raw material for the make-work 
®^*t^^XS^ow^^ who look for something to do and therefore generate their 
own work, the answer is clearly No. In this circumstance, the principal 
must devise some method for protecting his staff from such trivial intrusions 
aiid concoct a low profile avenue of defiance toward the system. 

For some principals, this takes the form e>f refraining from providing 
the information at the appointed deadline. In the abstract, this may 
sound risky. Biit ,the principal knows from experience that some 'deadlines 
are firm and others are soft, some information requesters are ''data mad'' * ^ 
and serious, while others are nine-to-five time-servers. The principal 
therefore cocks an ear to await the first call from the downtown staffer 
asking ''Where is the information?" The promptness of this-^call following 
the deadline is the key signal to the principal. If it takes ^ays or 
weeks for this call to arrive, th^ principal can be reasonally certain 
that his delinquency has paid off; the system does not really need this 
information. If the call comes quickly and the voice on the other end 
has- a timbre of urgency, then the forces can be mobilized for gathering 
the data^. • 

Sometimes principals can learn to manipulate the-deadlines on their 
own behalf. The refusal to meet a deadline, if practiced by enough 
principals simultaneously on the same piece of business, can effectively 
render the- deadline meaningless. ,Thus, principals in league with one 
^ another and sensing the pointlessness of the information asked for, 
can agree to drag^eir feet in hopes that a , more reasonable, postponed 
deadline can' be set, or that the request can be abandoned altogether. 

A 

Finally, the astute principal' can sometimes forecast a postponement 
ordered by the staffer himself, thus rendering the original deadline 
Mpty of force. Oh one occasion, a principal was asked to submit in 

hours the names of teachers on the school's staff designated for 
^un^r school service. Through other channels, the principal was 
^ already Ware that such a request had no purpose since the curriculum 
®^ the sunner-schoorp not yet been set. Since staffing always 

O follows upon program decision^^ the principal ignored the deadline and 
^^^*^^y waited for the downtown staffer to announce that the information 



would be collected at a later date. Once again, the routines of a busy 
schopl had been shielded from the invasions of the bureaucratic nentalitv"* 



d, Mode^Four; The Literal Response~ Our cri-site participation in 
the work of the school principal also reveals that principals are sometiines 
prepared to play "hard^bal l" With their insu bordinate conduct* Perhkps 
the most artistic and foolproof mode of this more strenuoliS form of 
disobedience consists in disobeying an instruction by following it • 

iitcrallj^i In this situation, the principal, on. receiving an order 

from a superior, understands full well what information is caIIe3"1forT 
However, a close reading of the detailed instructions reveals, that if 
they.^are followed to the letter, the desired information-will not be 
forthcoming. Thus, instead of taking the trouble to inform the superior 
of this flaw in the instructions or unilaterally correcting the ihstrudtions 
and responding to them in their hew, edited form,, the shrewd principal: 

will quietly inform the assistants to put jtogejther a report ^following 

the. guidelines ^precisely, * • 

Wlat is eventually forwarded to the superior is therefore useless 
"garbage,", and the principal tcnows it. But^he or she also knows that the 
problem will be spotted eveittually among those who originally asked for ^ 
the information, and that « new, more carefully written instruction* 
will soon be promirlgated. 

The value of this strategem is that it has two edges: As a defensive 
tactic, it protects* the school *s staff from unnecessary hours spent on < 
gathering the' more spphisticated information (what the superior really 
wants), and as an offensive weapon, it embarrasses the superior's staffers, 
puts them on the defensive, and temporarily neutralizes their enthusiasm 
for thinking up new "studies" and "reports" r^equiring more exasperating 
data. 

During the late Seventies ,/sichool^~systems throughout the nation, 
especially those in large, urban centers, were required to file periodic 
racial composition reports with the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. These repbrts were ostensibly designed to provide base-line 
data by which desegregation programs could be developed. • 

On the occasion of one of these Federal re^quests, the. Superintendent's 
headquarters personnel, customarily referred' to as "Downtown," issued a^"" 
-comprehensive command...to_the_city^ tw^ school districts. 

Each principal was tp cau^e to be conducted in his or her^ school a census ~ 
of the student body to identify the race of each student. The forms 
sent forward to facilitate such & census employed the standard categories 
of the- U.S. Census Bureau, and in other ways resembled the routine 
language of government-generated questionnaires. " ^ 

the District Superintendent's staff further instructed that at the 
high, school level, the forms were to be filled out by the students 
thenselvcs, a apecificat.iort betraying the District staff's paranoia 
in dealing with such sensitive information as race identity. * ^ 
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Vhen the students got the fprns, and as the principal had half 
expected, they began to »a^ a pane but of the question asking them 
directly about their race. :Seeing in the saall print some of the 
^•ub-heMings johder the major categories, many of^them became intrigued 
with the apund of ••Samoan^ ••Eskimo," and ^•Aleut,^' ^d accordingly 
Idefitified themselves irf the appropriate box as a member of .one 
of these groups. As word got around^ the school,/ the practice of 
mis«identifying oneself came to b.e a badge of mtld^protest by the 
•tudents against thU kind ,of int^ 

The re$ults, of course. Were chaotic* In a large high school 
with approximately sixty perceht white, thirty perdent black and 
ten percent Hispanic-, the^principal*s cmsory inspectioii of the 
questiohairrfs revealed that in ••actual fftt^^ over one-rsixth of 
the students were Aleuts or Eskimo^! With a straight face and 
without cbnment, the principal boxed up the questionnaires .and returned 
them for tabulating to/the District Office. 



3. Cyeative InsuBdrdination and Administrative Theory 

It\is obvious that in. the ongoing dynmic of principaling,.as 
of other^des' of mroagerlal w there is considerable room for 
maneuver f<^ which the table of organization does' npt make provision. 
, In these ariMs of latitude^ discretionary behavior becomes both 
TOre possiblV and more visible. One principal, commenting on. this 
phenomenon, spoke very directly about 'her own style: "I don •t break 
any rules; I just bend a few now and then.^* 

For the conscientious principal, the objective is to .use the organiza- 
tional apparatus in such a way that the ultimate client,.- the student, 
is most adequately served. This may mean, at times, that the organizational 
apparatus, and the chain pf connand itf particular, must be used against 
itself in order to render the institution's actions humane as well as 
efficient. Wh^t is referred to' above as cpunter-buteaucratic behavior 
is not only a survival mc^chanism for beleaguered principals but a balance 
weight to counteract the seexaingly anti-educational forces const'antly 
at Work in large school 'systems . ' 
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Footnotes 



^Although •stistant principals, are not unionited. it is custqmary to 
follow the procedures of the teachers 'Oni6n and the Principals 
Association, both 5>f yhom operate on thie seniority principle. 

2one principal, reviewing with his assistant principal the records 
of students reconmended for being, dropped from sjchooU offered 
the aside: "This is what I call.«y 'Access to Eatlt' jprograa. 



3The Mayor called it a "puff piece .f 
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« ■ Vil-B. SHORT-CIRCUITING THE LABYRIKTH/ 
. To Hell vith:the S.O.P. ' 



!• Introduction 

r f 

The coiwentional view- of a large city school- ftyaten conjures 
vifi an image of a vait' labyrinth 9 an intricate rat^s naze containing / 

'complex siibunits awkwardly interrelated and difficult to manage. 
Finding one's way through this labyrinth has been a perennial pre- 
occupation of administrators. Necessarily, when patience flags, the 
typical administrator will attempt to speed up the routine processes 
of the bureaucracy by maneuvering through 8pur*of-the»moment shortcuts 

* to .^et the^work dbniB. . . ^ ^ / , ^ ^ 

4 

In' oijr modern--day understanding of organizational^^dyu^vnics, this * 
weli--established practice of short»circuiting the burisaucracy may r.ct, ^ 
be all bad* In fact^ school bureaucracies survive partly, because good 
administrators ate not afraid to use their discretionary decision**making 
powers to speed up. otherwise tedious and turtle»paced procedures.. 
Such actibns help school systems reach their goals in spite of the 
hard-to--mahage bureaucratic structure. Thus, short-circuiting the. 
labyrinth may be a form of anti-burjeaucratic behavior that actually 
eiisures'^the survival of the system itself^ ^ 

Our research has shown that school principals use their discretionary 
.decision-making powers in relation, to the community inside the school 
building, the community outside, the overall organizational hierarchy, . 
and on behalf of their own occupational 'needs and career aspiratiops. 
SKort-clrcuiting behavior may affect several of these spheres ^ 
,6imultaneo\i^iy, as we see in the following examples. 

2. Wielding "the comnunity" as an ad hoc weapon , " 

- The ability of a principal to aobiiize conmunity support often 
has considerable impact upon his effectiveness. The school building, 
or subunit within the system^ gains power vis-a-vis the larger system 
iihen community support is availa1)le. Thus a strongly supportive* 
cQODuhity is a valuable resource lAich the principal can use to accomplish 
•chodi goals. One principal used her discretionary decision-making 
pover/lEo force a decision that the bureaucracy refused to make until 
cotiuiunity pressure was brought to bear. 

' Dr. Faye Daniel, the principal of a near-westside elementary 
school, might be described as ambitious, aggressive and definitely 
the "boss" within -her building.. Because of dual chains-ofrcommand 
for educational i>rogram and building saintenahce, Dr. Daniel fou«d, 
^e had no .direct jurisdiction oyer the building, engineers with whom 1. 



she worked every .day, -Most pri^ncipals are able, by using' good personal 
relations, ^o work effiectlyely within a system that separates buildijig^ 
aalntenance from the instructional activities. Dr. Daniel, however, 
because of her idiosyncratic personality and her special style of 
principaling, required full and complete , control of every activity ^ 
in her school building. This led^o increasingly difficult confronta-" 
tions' witr, the chief engineer, Mr. ^Joseph Fried. Eventuallyi the 
Relationship deteriorated: to a point at which the everyday functions 
of the engixveer stopped. He would n\)t, for example^ allow his' men , 
to, enter and clean the schdol pffi^^i^nor would he respond to any of 
Dr.. Daniel* s requests. 



^.'^As time passed, the' situation grew increasingly embarassing, 
and the teachers and parents began tn talk openly aboUt the problem. ^ 
At filtst, Dr. .Daniel sought thie ^assistance .of her district 'siiperiiitm^lent^ 
But he could not be of much help. Because of the .dual* structute', he 
had;n6 jurisdiction over the engineers* either. He had to work with 
his counterpart at the district level in resolving a problem ;Such as 
the one. created by Dr. Daniel arid Mr. Fried. Taking another tack, \ 
Dr.^ Daniel requested the district superintendent to prevail upon th^* 
district engineer supervisor .to transfer Dr. Fried. ^ But the superr. 
intendent refused, claiming that Dr. Daniel , would' have to learn to 
get along with her engineer. As Dr.* Daniel was trying to 'resolve ^ 
tjhe problcjr through the bureaucratic structure, services performed 
by the engineering staff came 'to a virtual standstill.. This brought 
parents and teachers into the controversy becjtuse ^snov was not getting 
properly removed from tjie ^sidewalks nor were certain necessary ^classroom 
jrepjairs being made. , When an Incident grew out of 'the failure of the 
.engineering staff to tepair a clasiiroom closet lock for a teacher^ it 
became clear that the principal would have to abandon her efforts 
to work within the school .hierarchy. . . \ 

I • • • / \ • ■ • . 

The principal. Dr. Daniel, had excellent community^^support in 
this struggle to get^ the. engineer transferred because parents were 
concerned abput the ^safety jof their children. Four parents. came to 
Dr; Daniel asking Jier to write a letter to the General Superintendent 6i' 
Schools to '^facilitate solution of the problem. Dr. Daniel quickly 
suggested that such a letter would have more impact if it came from ^ 
the coinmunify. further, she subtly offered to assist in the writing.^^ . - 
of the letter if they would agree to have it signed by as many community * 
pebpl^e as possible. The letter was %rritten and sent, with a copy to 
the district superintendent. Within days the engineer was transferred. 

3; Management .by loophole * . • 

, In the Chicago schools, the procedure for obtaining substitute 
teachers specif ies that the principal must first alert the central, 
office "Sub* Center" of his^ needs each day, and then await the arrival 



of the substitutes designated by the Center ♦ The procedure seems ^o 
' Wprk^ weil^l^^ some parts of the trity but- hot in othefs> Mr», James 
jiroaer a lafirge. wistside^schooi In a neighborhood 

¥^^?^f were reluQtint to come. Thus he found that he was 

forttoa^e if one out of five of his itmpty classrooms w^s covered on 
• typical day. It became apparent to Mr. Broder that he would have 
' t6/.devise M alternate^^^ubstitujte hi^^ that would allow 

.v^i^ .ta his own cadre of p%6ple to'fill yacani teaching, positions. 

**fr atter careful study of ^ that the 

f^?''^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ compare thei records of the Sub Center with the 
Ff^-f^^^^^^ the principal; and suto^ 

piy-pcri^ teachers. This was? of course, the loophole'' 

^thit Mr. Br^er nee^d to his own cadre cof su^titutes. 

SlpM .rt^^ check made] oh the pay^ authorization forms, it was 

possible for ^ to call dire^ substitutes who were 

linking jtd work in his school. This loophole meant, that Sub Center 
had h^^^^ of his cadre, and therefore was not in a position to 

challenge his "p^^ 

The .shoH-circu^^ procedure worked because the subunit (Mr . 
Broder) withheld important infdtmat ion. needed to maintain the established 
prpc^durev By denying information to' the system the school gained the . 
P?ver. it peed^^ to manage its own system for ensuring that dlkssrooms 
were adequ^ staffed with substitute teachers. Again, ixijthis example, 
the discretionary decision-making power of the principal allowed the 
instriictional program to. f ihet ion -iiormally even thoiigli a form of 
shortrcircuiting was Wing emp^ ! 

4... .Shortcuts to image-building 

Image building is important to local school principals. Our - 
re^search indicates that schools with a good reputation get special 
considera^^ from the Central Office. Thus, a principal's ability, 
to advertise the special quaiitics of his sch.Vol ensures attention 
to reqtiests for additional help, needed supplies qr/special favors. 
T^e extent to which a principal will go to short-circuit the systfem 
in order to build his school's" image, is illustrated in the following 
'exampiev - • * . ^, ' " 

» - * ^ ^. » 

A school in a lower middle-cliiss, predominantly black neighborhood 
^ '^^^ ^^^^^ «ide of Chicago was assigned two additional reading teachers, 
they: were -provided-^^ ojf serious .need for remedial - 

iTMding h^ the school. But the- ^rin^^ Lights,/ 

cfios^ to^ put those two way that was not intended. 

Pf ^^^^ the notice cpncernihg additional reading manpower,^ 
iights instructed teachers to send for special help only those 
children who were reading very nearly at grjide level rather 

than^the readers, this; decision my^ the researchers . 

iffiy ^uld the principalripecify that the better students be sent to 



th€fs'e special teacher s^^ How could the principal explain such a decision 
professionally, even motally? 'Eventually, the question was. answered 
and thiB principal provided a justification, or at least a rationali- 
^zatiph, for her action, ThisJ-judgmM^^ uriderstpod only in the 

cpntext of enhancing the schooiVs image within the larger educational 

'ofgariiiatipn. . \ - , 

♦ *" . ' 

As noted above, resources are sometimes allocated to the schools, 
^^based on the reputati of the school* At the time the researchers 
, were observing this principal^ the Chicago newspapers, had just ^published 
thc5 reading >scpfes of all. schools in the\city\ 1Ck>risiderable acclaim 
had been accorded thos'e lower^.middlerciass schpols^ w showed sharp, 
increases iri reading test scores* It Vlso became; apparent td;Ms. 
Lights that the long-run attention , of h^^ ^ 
penMnent upirading of resources would be iccorded those sch^ ^ 
exhiiTitea significant increase^ in reading adores. Ms. tights studied 
wjiat happened when far-b^ioW-g^^^^^^ had been provided 

additiohai hcflp. The answer: Not much, sjie reluctantly concluded . 
that little reading gain could be expected from these very slow 
children. . Instead, she calculated that she could get more mea^^urable 
increase in reading scores by concentrating on the near-tOTgrade-level 
:readers.\ Hence, she fe^t she could get more mileage out of the two 
reading specialists 'by putting their servlpes at the disposal of the 
better students. [ 

5. New wirie in old bottles 

Oiir research indicates that principals must often modify policies 
and adap% them to the needs, interests and "tolerance levels** of 
local parents. .The principal is in the critical position of under- 
standing what the school system, qua system, is, trying to accomplish 
through a particular directive or order;; but he or she is also in 
the critical position of knowing what the community will "buy.** 
Often it is not possible to adapt policy; without, either deliberately 
or accidentally, short-circuiting the system. 

Several years ago, Chicago Public Schools adopted a competency 
based reading prograc known as the Continuous Progress Program. 
Students are expected to master a sequence of competencies within! 
fourteen specified competency levels (levels A-N). This program was 
introduced to the systep after decades of using the traditional 
K-8 system of grade levels. The new system p6sed serious problems 
of interpretation and communication both with teachers and with 
parents. For the teachers, it introduced a very unpopular system 
of record-keeping which required considerable time for recording 
large numbers of competencies^ For parents, it seemed to cause 
unnecessary confusion at a time when the traditional levels were 
well understood. The role of the principal became crucial both iri 

____ - Xo2 ^ ^ ' 
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helping: the teachers find efficient neans of Vecordrkeeping and in 
' working with par M - \ • • ' ' • . 

, /"'H!^^ vpTking with the Continuous Progress Progratn, tbe principal 
■ ' translated the curriculum into differelit: languages depending on the 
. aUdience. With teachers, of course, the principal always spoke in 
teris of the new categories: Levels A,. B/C, D, etc.. To make th 
program; work., that is to say, the; teachers had to be educated in a 
' new terminology. But since parents were most comfortable with the 
traditional grade level designations—First, Second, Third, etc.— 
% ^^®;^Pr^P^^E^^ [Saved time ,and effort by ^show'ing. how Continuous 

V^^?^^^^^ worked within the conyehtional grading system, fearing" that 
^ * a technicial explanation: wpuldrpnly^ stir up trouble. In a major 

directjive of this sort., headquarters planners expect that the principal 
wiH educate not just the teachers, , but parents and interested laymen, 
in :tft^ new system- But the. short-circuiting behavior, in which new 
concepts are deliSfered to the co^nity unSer old_rubrics, gets th^ 
job done , with thel least fuss. , 

* 61 The spontaneous policy statement ' . ^ - 

School principals, have discretionary power to mold parental 
expect^atiohs of the school in a way which will enhance the school's ^ 
repute in the neighbbrhood,. Principals ar6 also expected to anticipate 
the* problems and uncertainties surrounding the school system and to 
. manage to Ward off or deflate -potential trouble befc^re it gets out., 
of control. ' . 

Ms. Janet Gross, principal of a large elementary school on the* 
near-north. side of the city had left the school building one evening 
at 4:30 p.m. not realizing ^hat a seven year old girl was still waiting 
to be picked up by a parent. The child had been sitting down between 
the inner and outer doors of the main entrance so she was not visible 
to Ks. Gross as Ms. Gross left the building through a rear door. 
When Ms. Gross arrived at school the next morning, she was greeted 
by an extremely angry mother who said that she was going to have Ms. 
Gross arrested for leaving her child in the doorway. The angry 
: mother had already alerted the Parent Council ^president and the 
district superintendent's office. Ms. Gross could see that this 

* was going to be a difficiilt matter to resolve. 

TKe angry parent came into Ms. Gross* office in a state of high 
agitation. The principal apologized and promised that sqch a thing 
would not happen again. The parent finally left after promising not 

* to-let the. matter drop. 

A number of thoughts went through Ms. Gross* mind. Is it her 
^ responsibility to take care of a child at 4:30 p.m.? Where was the 

:^l*§a*«P crev? What could be done to establish a school policy to 
j-J^r^^ ^hat such an incident as this did not recur? Ms. Gross turned 
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innediately to the chief engineer in xUt building with whom she .got 
.%iong extrenel^ well. In fact, he thought, very highly of her and 
wanted to s^ov his appreciation ^dr a number of kind words she had 
spoken on his* behalf to his supervisor. When told the story.^ the 
engineer said that after' ^:36 p^n, he and his stafl. would serve as 
''sitters" . for children whose parents were ^delayed picking them nip. 
He. said that this promise could be written up and sent to parents in 
the school newsletter. The parents were to^ be informed that after 
4; 30 p»m. they could,, in an emergency, pick up their child In the 
engineer's ^ff ice. \ ' ' - . ' . 

, Ms'. Gross thought that the procedure created by the engineer would 
solve, the problem and accptdingly sent out such; |i notice to all parentcf 
that day; She acted hastily in .order to prevent an uproar iii the 
comDunity over the incident but also to quickly establish a, school 
policy statement. Upon careful study of the Board of Education policy 
on this matter and after consuJLtatidn with the Giicago Principals 
Association, Ms.. Gross learned that -as principal slie did not b.ear 
legal responsibility for children after A:30 p.m. and* further that 
establishing such policy was frowned upon by the Board, But she felt 
in this case, her policy was necessary and she also felt that she 
knew the community deipanded' responsiveness rather thail legjal opinions 
• on this matter.^ Thus she maintained and defended her policy. 

Here is a case of a principal short-circuiting the hierarchy ^ 
by actually acting without consulting ^with superiors prior to announcing 
her diecision* Such action is unusual on the part of. principals but 
it demonstrates Ms. Gross* determination on this matter. In effect, 
Ms. Gross short-circuited the system by quickly creating a policy 
statement, then publishing it i>efore it could be questioned. She 
used her discretion boldly in this case of child safety; We shall 
not here question the wisdom of her decision. The point is that the 
system of checks and balances on the principal was short-circuited 
in this case. The goal of warding off a potential community problem 
was achieved by the principalis swift decisiveness. ^ 



7> The old-crory network 

Principals, oiir^research reveals, are often frustrated by the 
lack of reward and absence of immediate gratification in their 
efforts to improve the instructional programs of . their schools. 
Frustration :and defeat are much more common than success as the principal 
works to improve the school. For this reason principals, seek tasks 
which will lead to an *'end product, a sense of closure in an otherwise 
open-ended routine. 

We draw here upon an example used earlier in this report in which 
we illustrated how a principal can create an excellent image internally 
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Within- the fystea by .being "iiahlpulator", of the bureaucracy. 
, ««.«n«ple Illustrates how a .principal can short-circuit the 

fXft«" to accomplish a job which has considerable psychological 
: Mtlsf action as its reward. 

I " «■ . " ■ ■ . 
tte reader may recall the Iprinclpal whose Image rested on the 
fact that she was able to get "anything she wants" for her school. 

. She is successful at getting supplies, and even *xtra heli*vby^calling 
upon an elaborate network of friends in, 'the system. She pointed 

out to the researchers' that she cquid short-circuirthe bureaucrac-y 

to aqcompllsh even the most difficult .assiihneritrthe-l^^ 
problem could .be handled {through hef^ During the time she 

va?. being observed, a biilngual teacher resigned from- her -school. 
Bilingual teachers, fluient in both English and Spanish are hard to 
find. But. this principal saw the problem- as a minor one. She knew 
that a call to the B'Tlhgual Office of the Board* of Education would 
«f u *° put her InformaL network of friends into operation. 

With only a few telephone calls she was able .to find at least three 
qualified bilingual teachers willing to work at her school. Because 
of her long history of developing relationships. and working with 
people in the system, this principal had acquired a good reputation 
for her school. The good reputation and her image as a "doer" made 

. short-circuiting the system easier than it would be for other principals. 
It should be noted, though, that this example again illustrates that 
some shortrcircuiting of the bureaucracy has a pdsitive effect on 
the school as. a whole. A bilingual teacher was found and the children 
were well served. 

t 

8« Short-circuiting from necessity . - ' 

Short-circuiting of the bureaucracy is /often expected , as standard 
operating behavior, by both principals and hierarchical superiors, 
principals are of course constantly on the/receiving end of the school 
district s distributions of instructional/materials, office supplies 
payroll checks, items of school equipment, and the never-ending flow 
of records and report forms. The bureaucracy aakeis frequent errors 
in the distribution of all of this, and it is usually left to the 
building principal to sort everything out, to find the materials 
needed by or intended for his school, and to let fellow principals 
lujow when he has something intended for them. 

Ruth Donegan, the principal of a south-westside elementary 
•chool, was informed by her clerk that they were hundreds of report 
cards abort in n*???^'?.^ ^^TV^ (fall) distribution of student 

reports thir coming Friday . " The new cards had Jusf arrived from 
the downtown printing office this morning (Tuesday)., and a quick 
count uad revealed the shortage. Donegan quirkly began phoning 
fellow principals (acquaintances around the city), asking for extra 
cards. She found- twenty- five cards .here, another fifty there, etc.. 
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Arrangeoients were then Mde to pick the cards up or have them dropped 
off.; the regular »chool-tp-?school pall routes (known as "The Pony 
^Bcpress'-) couldn't be depended upon to accqapllsh the transfer In 
tl»e.. In reapondlng to the iresearcher's question about all of this 

(for it took the principal »ost of the aioming. to find the^txtra: 

cards she heeded), Dbnegan explained that^thls^happens rtT^t^ 
that, it wouldn't help iojisk^f)^^^ to be sent from downtown 

take weekT ), and that ^Vnyway., everyone expects the principals 
just handle th.^se kinds M problems themielyes/* 

9,. Conclusion-'-short>clrcultihg'and administrative theory 

In all of. the above examples i we see Illustrations of the 
mid-bureaucracy administrator wrestling with the practical realities 
of organizational life. The bureaucracy above grinds out its directives, 
commands, policy initiatives and marching orders. But when these 
pronouncements arrive at the fronXlihes, their meaning acquires a 
new complexion. Seen in the light of real people jockeying for 
position in a complicated envirohmerit-rstudents, teachers, parents, a 
administrators—these directives soiftetimes appear workable only 
with on-the-spot maneuvers, designed ;ad hoc by the principal^ 

It is clear that tfuch short-circuiting behavior can often facilitate 
the workings of the bureaucracy. As ve have seen, the job go,t done-. [ 
and got done more swiftly and expeditiously than would have been the / 
case^had the principal allowed the. bureaucratic machinery to chum i 
out a solution. . But it is also clear that counter-bureaucratic 
behavior, even that done for the best of motives.,. is only a marginal 
category of discretionary decision-making. For one thing, in the 
hands of an inept principal, short-circuiting can create more problems 
than it solves. Moreover, precisely because it is ad\hoc behavior, 
^it is dangerous to generalize it ^t'o the larger sphere of management 
as a whole. Finally, short-circuiting conduct, fot all its benign 
benefits, typically does not sit well with superiors. They are 
responsible for the working of the whole," and too many shortcuts 
nay, in the end, compromise the Integrity of the larger enterprise. 

Short-circuiting, therefore, like other discretionary gambits is 
an art form. It must be practiced only with a keen eye out for all 
of thie consequences that it can lead to in the hurly-burly of school 
principaling. 
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Vil-C. THE SHTFTING CHESSBO.*RD ; ' A.Case Study in P^o^tive Survival • 

Amidst Bureaucratic Foiil' Up 



1> Introdtiction . ' 

inprove- student achievement 
' ■ " ~ Desegregate faculties . - 

. 'Inaugurate bilingual education 

— Make budget cutbacks in a financial crisis 

In response to each new coamand order, the principals of the Chlr«o« 
system have struggled to .acquaint theiselveriuh new reg^JatiLs fnd " 
procedures handed down through the hierarchy, ^herha^e «Je5 Jo IrL 
■ Ir^^"". compliance with each new gu'ideline? to acquaint ^Jefr 

•taffs with complicated changes in procedure! and to integraje the JeJ ' 
requirements into the ongoing instructional program of 'thfschoS Se 
b,oad scope, intensity and number of new prograL Sas mlde manag^kaf 
difficulties sometimes seem insurmountable. managerial 

. For one thing, in many'schools thiere brews a deep anger^and resentment 

■ iS:y"frorrf:T- "^-^^ to'dL:;' iiizir 

. Ti thl s^e Sme J^lV ^? "'^'^"'^ '° .ccomaodate the new demands; 

Jhe d^I^mLic f clerical resources have been reduced. Also. 

* themselves have bridled .t the seeming bureaucratic 
S MpeJ^Sk ^"ir."' directives, wondering with each ^ew onslaught 

tryJ^r^I Slv^ T^^l hours .re going to be chewed up 

trying to stay on top of the task. 

•8ains'duS!^rM* ^" f^^'!w°^ principals .eem to . have made 

ga^ns during this period- when there seemed to be every opportunity for 

survival strategy and we focus on an Individual principal '6 DrodurflvP 
^ response to administrative overload. aua^ principal 6. productive . 

2, The Sh ifting Chesshoarrf 

.a.—Mastcry. Uaming— the isf ue of academic quality has stalked the 
Chicago public .chools for decades. Within the system, the folk Jlsdo^ 
'^^'r*J^''^y^^^^^^ mix.d"^ysS» of .^e pSr 

schools, many^good schools, and • f«, schools serving outposts of 

S^is brthelr';fL''°" -Ji^' .tudents have been assigned to schools on the 
O SiMn^Jil r home, residence; therefore. • f«ily«, .election of a 

FRICl^litf S^^ri? ^"y/'' "2^ «-i»PortMt-Unk-to-t*e-.ntl^ . 

t^Mllty of Instructipp. The exception to the residency rulf has been 



represented by those few, specialized schools that accepted only the finest 
applicants from throughout ^he city. These institutions enjoyed outstanding, 
reputations, and competition to enter them has tyjpically been stiff- 

In. the late 1970s nationally horned. achievement tists revealed that 
the average public school, student in Chicago scored we^l belpF the national 
norm. These statistics documented a conclusion which the systemlsj^ critics 
had arrived at independently, namely, that a substantial number of public 
schools were inferior academically- Part of this was due to the perpetuatioi< 
of outmoded practices such as the social promotion of failing students to 
higher grades ift order to keep them with their age-mates,- The situation - 
became so bad thp.l year after year, students who had beeh promoted 
through the grades according to this policy were graduated from high 
school without being able- to read, even at an elementary^chool level - 
Because students were graded in comparison to the performance of their 
classmates, students in some schools were promoted with Aland B grades 
who had learned far less than their counterparts in other \schools with 
C arfd D' grades. , " ' i . 

To address this situation a system-wide instructional program was 
adopted for every elementary school classroom in the city. \ The elementary 
school was thoroughly restructured- Grades ohe through eight were 
abolished and replaced with age groupings. In this way classmates could 
be agemates regardless of academic achievement. In additiori, beginning 
with the reading curriculum, hundred^ of individual reading skills; were 
identified and classified at levels ranging from A to K- Criterion 
referenced tests were developed for each level. It was t^ien Jdeteroined 
^ which levels corresponded to which groups for students to be considered 
•*on level'' (the right number of skills for their age), "over age'' 
(too few skills for their age), of "above level" (more skills \than 
would be expected for their age). \ 

' ^ . \ ' 

Once this elaborate testing and classification system was developed, 
the problem of bringing students to their age level in reading \was 
addressed. Teachers were instructed to test each student to diagnose 
his' or her reading level, to develop a learning plan for each student 
outlining which skills were to be taken up next, and then to reiest to . 
learn. whether the new skills had been learned. In this way the beaming 
program would be individualized and each student could show "continuous 
progress" in reading achievement. Benjamin Bloom, the architect! of 
the plan ,^ lectured a required gathering of all (Hiicago school principals 
, to teach them about nastery learning so that they might better guide 
their faculty In implementing the concept- \ 

■ ■ ■ ° \ - 

^Kany found the new system to be intellectually stimulating and, 
proBicing; Others criticized it. Regardless of their enthusiasm,! however, 
every principal was soon confronted with the practical realities oi 
testing, constructing programs, re-testing, charting progress and 
otherwise documenting the reading levels of every student in every 
elementary classroom- Principalis were soon^ asked* to report to thei^ 
district superintendent every ttn weeks in sunmary reports of their^ 
students' mastery levels. .These reports included the percentage of 
FRir «t each reading leVel» the percentage over age, on level ank 

•t^t the nuBber and percentage of students in each category 
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at each level* 



Since these reports were summaries of teachers^ records, the principal 
hounded teachers to finish their reports every ten weeks. Understandably, ^ 
some disenchantment with the plan developed. But not all teacher resistance 
was mere recalcitrance. Often the most qompetent teachers, offered 
substantial critiques on the number of tests, the timing of tests, and 
the validity' of matching specific skills to' their assigned levels. An 
additional ruling prohibited teachers from giving A or B grades in reading 
to- students who were not "on level." . r 



--^^ Later the system was expanded to mathematics instruction. Principals 
were issued goals for the number of students in their school who should 
move from "over age" to "on level", and from "on level" to "above age". 
Their yearly evaluation frra the district superintendent heavily 
fei^l^cted their success in reaching these production goals. 

b. . Faculty Desegregations -Concurrent with the introduction of the 
mastery learning program, the Board of Education Implemented a massive 
desegregation plan to. integrate the faculties of all schools. The plan 
called for en masse transfer of thousands of teachers and was followed up 
by complex regulations and guidelines for the subsequent transfer and 
reassignment of teachers to enhance desegregation. Every school suffered 
the loss of some teachers who were transferred to other buildings. 
Many teachers thus transferred "out" filed iformal griev^ence appeals;, in 

^ . each of these cases, the principals of both the losing and receiving • 
schools found themselves entangled in the problem. 

For those t ichers transferred "in", special orientation activities 
had to be designed. Often, such teachers needed help in adjusting to 
cultural differences in parents and student^ in their new school. Many 
had to travel long distances to their new assignment, a situation that 
contributed to tardiness and absences among some teachers. The younger 
teachers were often transferred out of a school where they were comfortable, 
. enjoyed good peer relationships and had found tMir niche. For them , 
a new assignment represented starting over wit^ i new groufi, where many 
old timers had established peer norms and were anxicAis to protect their 
turf if the new teachers stepped onto their territory. In order^:to 
re-establish a cooperative spirit within the faculty and reinfoi .e the 
" norms for behavior that prevailed In the school, many principals felt 
obligated to take special steps to socialize new teachers. They also 
were forced into the necessity to arrange reassignments for new teachers 
who could not or simply- would not fit in. 

c. Bilingual Progtams — Bilingual programs were added to many schools 
in the late 1970s and early 1980. Although the largest number of programs 
were for Spanish speajcing. students, programs in many .ather languages were 
introduced. In addition to the bilingual teachers, teacher aides were 
assigned to the bilingual programs. Special funds were appropriated for 
instructional materials. To locate students for ^these programs a 
comprehensive testing program was developed to determine the English 

Q language proficiency of every student from a home where a lan^aage other 
ERIC than..English was spoken. - The tests, were conducted at the school level 
— which entailed mobilising teachers to |:fsf^.an4 score the diagnostic 
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^instruments* The special programs were administered through a separate 
set of regulations, e.g., purchasing forms for materials were different 
from the usual order forms. 

In addition tc housing these programs, principals Had to ease relatiqns 
between the teachers in spcci^l^pTogrWs" anHT'egul^^ teachers. In one 
case, regular teachers demande d to know, why the bilingual teachers did 
not take their share of .supervisory dut^. In another case, regular teachers 
felt that students were being held too long in the special program when 
they should be graduated into the regular program. This fight for students 
was heightened as regular teachers were let go because of enrollment" 
declines and bilingual teachers were added or dropped according to the 
nimber of bilingual students.' * . ** , . 

d. Student Desegregation— During the same period, a student desegregation 
plan was announced. The Board of Education had for several years been 
engaged in negotiations with the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare on the student desegregation issue. To hold off an order to 
achieve integration through mandatory busing, the Board of Education 
expanded .the magnet schoql concept in hopes of integrating enough schools 

to satisfy federal requirements. Overnight, several schools were declared 
specialty schools and students were encouraged -to apply. 

e. Special Education Mandates~ The same period saw a growth in 
special education programs and the passage of Public Law 9A-142. In 
addition to housing special programs and adding non-regular ^teachers to 
thet, faculty, the principals, were responsible for administering the programs 
using a complex set of regulations and procedures. Stringent documentation 
was required for testing and evaluating students, placing them in 
appropriate programs, involving parents, planning instructional programs 
for each student, maintaining achievanent records, conducting yearly 
reviews of each student's placement and ^achievement, and comprehensive 

re- testing oT each student every three years. In addition to maintaining 
the documents related to these tasks, principals were asked to coordinate 
the various professionals whose participation was required. These 
included the teacher, parents, psychologist, nurse, social worker, 
speech therapist, and various coordinators from the district offices. 



ERIC 



f. .Declining enrollments— The passing of the baby boom bulge in the 
early 1970s affected all schools but was especially devastating to the 
high schools. As the number of ^ students plummeted, the Union contract, 
staffing formula forced the administration to cut staff subject by rubject. 
These cuts reduced the breadth of offerings in high school programs, and 
put a premium on "utility infielder" types of teachers. For example, unless 
a teacher could teach both German and French, a position cut in foreign 
languages meant losing either the German or French teacher. When these 
teachers were dropped, they had the right to replace a teacher in that 
subject with less seniority anywhere else in the system. This "supernumerary 
rule" and the consequent "bumping" process engendered chaotic staff 
turnover throughout the system. * fr ~ 

g. Fiscal crisis- -In the winter of 1979-80, the most traumatic 
O upheaval of all took place. After years of deficit spending, and 
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**roll*oyer** borroving (borroving funds to repay debts from ^earlier ' ' 

borrowing)* and Ming protected accounts for operating expeniiles, the 
Cbicafo Board of Education vas . threatened vith bankruptcy vh^n sajor ^ 
baoks refused to extend further credit* - The.inediat^ effect\of this 
V crisis vai .a shortage in cash flov in which teachers* paychecks could not 
iiifued* Teachers were not paid for several weeks, the Genet^l Super- 
^ in tendieht resigned. The teachers, frustrated by uncertain paydays, struck 
. the schools and shut thea dovn« The Mayor dismissed the old schbol 
board and appointed a .new one* ^ \^ 

The longer term^ef feet was soon recognized by everyone. The school 
system was living far beyond its means, and massive cutbacks in the*\ 
annual operating budget were seen as necessary. . As the field work f oi;; 
^ . the present study drew to a close, the entire schoql systcm--with ^ ^ 
25*000 .teachers and several thousand other employees — was thrown into a\ 
state of disconper ting shock. As the disinterested outsider viewed the ^ 
systWi's threatened disintegration and collapse, it. seemed apparent that ^ 
the role of the principal in holding the lumbering apparatus together 
would turn out to be critical. ' * ' ^ , 

•' 3. The Principal's Predicament • , ' . \ 

Understandably, the buffeting and upheaval of several years running 
left their individual marks on each principal. Taken together, however i 
these events began to point to major , strategic changes in the administrative 
role of school principals iji the system; ^' ^ - 

First, principals have been forced to commit a large share of their 
administrat^ive time to the study of instructions about new programs, 
regulations, procedures and documentation. Time spent learning new 
administrative tools is necessarily time spent out of' the school in 
district meetings, special in-service meetings, and at workshops. As 
these responsibilities increase., the traditional role of principal is 
a "presence" and as a personal embodiment of a school's tone and ambiance 
is diminished. 

Second, a new language and instructional framework accompanied each 
program. Principals were responsible for instructing their staff and 
seeing that the new programs were followed. In the mastery learning 
program, for example, teachers often were required to. change .their 
entire framework for teaching. Those who conceived of teaching in 
terms of textbooks, workbboks, lessons, presentations, practice exercises, 
recitations and (eventually) tests, had to adopt a new framework that 
stressed skill development, behavioral objectives, criterion referenced 
tests, resource centers and teaching specialists. Principals first had 
' to learn and adopt the new framework themselves, before they could teach 
it to their staffs or administer it competently. 

/ ' ' " 0 , 

/ 

Third, and more troubling, many of the changes introduced in recent 
years were not cdmpatible. The seniority rule, for example, continually 
collides with the faculty integration guidelines* A black gym teacher, 
may be bumped by a. white supernumerary. The*^ loss of. the black teacher 
Q may nudge the school out of compliance with the integration guidelines 
ttuit establish the ratio of minority to majority teachers. These 



inconsistencies contribute to a more general, cynicism about the system* * 
A ^Maained if you do and damned if you don* t*^ attitude arises from such 
experiences. , There is a growing doubt whether the system is systematic* It 
often appears as a free wheeling 'cpnfusion of proliferating policies* 
procedux:e8y formats and' formulas* \ 

Fourth and perhaps most devastating* each program carries on'^its* 
coa^--tails new requirements for reports > documentation and processing 
forms. The increased paperwork is a constant complaint\ Principals / 
imjst instruct their teachers in the use of each survey or report. form» ^ 
browbeat them to coo^lete it> check each teacher's entry for accuracy » and 
reduce these data to the correct report format. The time devotjed to these 
tasks.) by teachers and principals, .can be extensive* particularly if 
many different programs are introduced at the same time* ^ 

The^paper work is given high priority by the central admin is.t rat ion* 
These . reports supply the critical information by which central officers 
gauge the effectiveness and utility of 'new programs* In addition to 
their emotional investment in successful programs, these headquarters 
officers ar^ driven by their need to show a credible response to the 
demands and criticisms of external groups and agencies* They expect 
the principal to manage the paperwork from the school » making sure it 
is accurate^ and turned in on time. 

4* A Case Study in Productive Survival Amidst bureaucratic Foul Up 

When enrollment at the Baker elementary school dropped to 350 
students', the Board of Education decided to close it ^nd distribute its 
students among other schools in the nearby community* This decision met 
with such public outcry, however, that the Board relented and agreed 
not, to close the school* Instead, Baker was redassjified as a branch 
of the P'almer school which was one mile east* Faye Harris, principal at 
Palmer, thereby became principal of two schools that served the same 
white, middle class community on Chicago's north side* 

Later in the school .year the Superintendent announced plans for a 
student desegregation program. Harris was astounded when she read the 
description of the plan* It named the Baker school as a specialized 
Liberal Arts Academy. At first she assumed that a new principal would 
be appointed to develop the academy. Then she was informed that she 
would remain principal at both schools, placing her in the unique position 
of concurrently principaling a neighborhood elementary school and a 
specialized magnet elementary school. 

All special reports and surveys would be done twice. This would 
include administering the Functional Language Assessment for bilingual 
students^ and .all racial/ethnic surveys for both schools. 

Barris would meet with each faculty, conduct in-service training 
for each, and write weekly bulletins that included instructions to 
both faculties. Yearly calendars and daily. schedules would be maintained for 
both schools. Biis schedules would be issued and^ updated for tfaie magnet 
snd for special programs introduced at the neighborhood school i 

- ^ _^ L : 



, There were two PTAs, each ylth separate aeetlngs and projects. Each 
. school had an open house, a science fair, an art fair and book fair. Each 
'achool sponsored fundraising events. Newsletters were written for 
liJarents of children at each school. 

Harris wrote yearly goals for each school and separate principalis 
objectives. She had an office in each school where she spent some 
time each day. In addition she tried to tour each school at least once 
each day. In particular she concentrated ^on "hinting the spots where 
. we have new people." - ^ . ' . ' ' ' 

During the time when the. academy took form as a specialty school, 
several Tiew programs were also introduced at the neighborhood school. 
These included a program for gifted students, a permissive transfer ^ ) ^ ' ' 
program that brought black students from the inner city to the Palmer 
school, special education progrtos for children with learning disabilities 
♦ and emotional disorders j and several bilingual ptograms. These prograjns 
diversified the student population at the neighborhood school and added 
a number of non-regular teachers and staff. * ' ' 

_ Converting a branch school into a magnet academy was difficult because 
of many ambiguities concerning the nature of the magnets #nd their 
relationship to. neighborhood schools. It was not even .clear at the \ 
onset what a Liberal Arts Academy for elementary students was. Was it a 
■ school for outstanding students wheXe they learned faster than they would, 
lat a neighborhood school? If so, did that imply that neighborhood schools. ^ 
•failed to serve their better students? After many meetings. discussing x 
these* questions with principals of other new academies, Harris maintained 
that the liberal arts emphasis of the magnet school made it '"different,' 
^ -not better" than the neighborhood school.. The academy combined the regular , 

curriculum of the. Board of Education with a humanities perspective that 
\ included critical* thinking skills, music, art, literature and fl)reign 
\ language. Better students- from thi-Jughout the city might benefit from 
\these enrichment opportunities. In this way* she tried to generate 
excitemeiit over the new school without appearing to criticize the quality 

^'^^^^^c^io'^ neighborhood schools. Furthermore, she stressed the 
racial integration of the school as an asset in planning instruction 
and\ building a positive school image. 



leaving settled on what the academy would offer, her next step was 
to develop a program that matched. Harris was disheartened to learn 
^hat the. transition would have to be ©ade with no change in faculty at 
.the branch. Some additional teacher aides,* a little ^xtra money for 
materials and an esttra administrator who would work on recruiting and 
transporting students to the majgnet were added. Furthermore, since the 
branch school already had'^a student body, these students were given the 
^ , option of remaining at the magnet for at least one year, regardless of 
- their ability. Studentc in the upper stanines from around-the city were 
added to this original group. ^ ^ 

Harris complained about these constraints. Still, during the summer 
before the magnet opened, she took several steps that established a 
r-n^i^^**^® making the transition from branch school to magnet academy. 

fcKJL ' ' / 
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She^/^sted that she select her administrative team, consiTsting of 
a t^ier counselor, a curriV««n «Peci*li«' * administrator. 
She restructured the organization of the school along departmental lines- 
She initiated a French agd xwsic program, emphasizing. strengths ol -her 
branch faculty. ' She initi-Jted a parents' board of governors for the j > 
•chool that included parents of students from .throughout the City as 
veil as those from the neighborhood. She 'put in motion requests to - 
■ replace come current faculty jCith teachers who" possessed strengths 
that would further diversify /the enrichment bfferings of the academic 

prograo. , , • ' 

« t . ' ' , ' 

When- school started she instructed teachers to begin work immediately 
with parents whose children might not be able to keep pace with the 
academic intensity at the magnet. She also worked; to upgrade the 
"faculty thtough a series of training- «e88ionte =at faculty meetings. 
Although she acknowledged, the dif ficulty in-makihg the >tl;ansition from . 
-branch to magnet, she- saw. two strong/items' in her favor. One .was that. 
■ both neighbbrhoodand bussed, students were at the jpagnet because they^ 
and their -parents chose to be, there. The ,^lement ,<,f choice gave the " 
schoql a unique edge in that ;:it created enthusja^m for the ^^^ool anj i.ts . 
: purpose. It also implied, that students who did- not fit in could be asH'.d 
to leave. The second advantage was the extremely sm^ll .size of. the school.. 
She felt that' this friendly and more intimate size would, of itselt, 
make the school seem special and desirable. . ' ' . '■ 

' Karri's also requested that she :be given a^ full-time' Assiscjint 
Principal at the neighborhood school. She • continued to press her . 
distTict superintendent on this until mid-year when her 'request was 
' • granted. In- this way a constant administrative presence was maintained ^ . 
in e^e neighborhood school, .-even though- Harris' responsibilities to <- 
•tne iiagnet took he'r out of the buildifig for ^out one-half of ^each' 

schobl.day. • , ■ , 

• ' ' ■ 

Karris felt that a princi^ial could become b-'-'.ed in paperwork 
^without a plan to manage it. Her system cente on "fi"^.!^"^: . /• " ' 
piece of mail that comes into this office." To dp sov she person?ll^ / 
opened the mail that, arrived at each school. "Before routing »«erials.on • 
to her staff she took note of all requests f or, , information, due dates, 
reporting formats and other instructions. She also maintained Jil^s of , 
bulletins, policy changes and newly issued forms. From this -informa ion, 
she formed a. picture of all the • things her staff was working on, what ^ » 
their time taSleS were, and where they were in their work. These*item 
' were stored in her -emory. As deadlines approached, sheWd her staff ,to 
Beet their timetables. She would not allow people to ,put \hings oft 9^ , 
.et. things aside to be forgotten. She des;^ribed '"y^^^^^^^! ■ 

is "pushing the .train down the paper trail." H»rris also '^J'l"^"^ . ■ 
her staff ^rite down eyery record or report that they sent- from. the school. 
Exit files included the item sent, the day and to whom it was sent. .. , ; 

. Occasionally, some materiaKreached her desk tiilt had " be jt^died- 
• carefuMy before it was sent to the *pproprdate staff . Harris took this 
SniteVial home to read, a practice consifetinV with her open fP*"^^""?^ 
for monitoring administrative events. Her Office door was. Kept open, . 
enabling her to overhear what took place itil the Min. office. ^She jlso 
kept open spacfe between her desk and her assistants* work areas.. .Thi.. 
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^jimbli^^^^^ to lltten in on a conversjition betveen parents 

'ind a claf^^^^^^ office,, between the idjustient teacher and a child 

in tfilib}jii^ roon^.^ud between a teacher and her Mslstant 

> prlncipj^^^^ a disciplinary m She thereby stayed in . 

c^tacr the "central nervous systea" of the school and aware of. the 
, probleM th^^^^ \ 

; ^ itorrls yas careful to divide her t lie between the two schools • Wlien 
» ah^ WM^^ she did not do business for the other school. 

fmnnj^i:^, teachers -and central personnel wi^re asked to raise Items with 
jtljfe jfAio then brought thea up with Harris/ In this 

way ;She . cbiild"^ ItMS in .a/brlef catch-up »eetl^^^^ 

Tather than .have t^ ciills to learn what iach 

per so^j needed f ro» her^ Host tasks/wW^ delegated to her assistants • 
>B«rl| did .off er ad^^^ authorize rejsburdes^ ^^^^^^ their work. 

Vben. a^^^ I»r6ved to be jparticuTarly. 'trdublesom^ 6i difficult, 

slie^ s|itpped: in and ^^i^^^^ the- pfqblW. This trqiibli^^oo^^^^ 

^alloiied^ personal inyolVeneht for those: circumstances 

itWit iight^^^ , 

v^'*'" , J , - . 'J^ ' ^ 

O^er the^yeuxs that covered all the 

; routine admijnistrativ^^^ taiks in schpols. She maintained files of past 
;i|at»^^^^ events as graduation, promotion, 

'dl^sci^^^ registration, and awards banquets. 

xHhen^l^^^ refierred to th^ file and used her 

'bacVlo^^^^ quickly compo^4 letters, bulletins, 

Instruct^^^ and Ihyitations. instead of starting from scratch, materials 
.that^seryed^^^^^ were updated by changing the names, dates » 

\plite6:^S]&d\o^ ' • ^ ' ^ ^ ' 



^^i--&irrls^ out^^yexal-aysiams^^ 

i^heir pipe of the way. quickly and accurately. Procedures for 

routine tasks, such j,as taking attendance and instructing substitute 
l^tiich^^^^ out in a hani^^^^^ she distributed to all new 

teajiief^^ at both ^schools . Ihis helped them quid^ly^ learn how such things 
, were: done iind^^^ 



\ 



/ xPaxxlf^WM Ipbklnig fojr affective ways to short cut time 

CMSiai^g^^^^ For example, during one school year several different 
f uryiy^^^ adiJte^^ to deiermlnc different trends in the racial and 

«t%ic^^.M ^ Each survey -'^as^ d^^^ to eaci. 



< jtaacher for the school by the admlnisjtrators. This 

vtfPMted^^^^^^ ^^i« |o r^iiist^^^^^^^ facial and ' 

•tlihic o^^ atudenti be^^ n^ registration, when parents are 

iprasent dtoforMtib^ Th^ rilevKs could coiipiete surveys 

t:he f^^ the student's file,' miking: it unnecessary 
tOjSitft^ 

; BarrisV^ faat paced and crisp. Sho managed to^ 

l^tp it two .schools by diei^gatlng tasks to h^r - 

fr§ad;M pr^<}liig jhra cio Met dei^^^ where neceasary, 

tTM^^^^^ peuos^iiily. She kept track of the 

.i€^^#J?|% ^ i^^'^JS* that circulatfd i^^^^ the jrchpol; the route 

y ^ ;topK the achqbl. 
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Her open space concept helped her learn what her assistants were working 
.on. and the probicms that had surfaced in the school. Finally, shej 
established routines for getting routinie. paperwork done quickly and , . ^ 
acciirateiy..?^ These' procedures helped reduce the feeling in both schools 
that paperwork was^ov^^^ In the following examples,- 

thtse aspects of lier administration will be examined more closely. 



Example One; the Paperwork Makes it Legal — Before schoql closed in 
the spring* Harris drove her staff in ^the neighborhood school ^to prepate 
ill the paperwork^ f or the . special education students. Securing Certificates 
of .Eligibility for each student wa> a^time consuming task that required 
extenslVie diagnoiEEtic testing, a plac^nt conference, planning an 
individualized 14^ program^ and parent signatures indicating 

their :aiiproval of ^ Several pages /of write-up 

yere prepared fo;t^ the district office to be f 



processed/ by the 



district's special/ education coordinators.* 



During . the. 8 Jmmer, the special /education services were, reorganized 
Special education coordinators, were removed from the disti^ict offipes 
arid consolidated into five Student/ Service Centers. The coordinator 
that had worked Jwith the Palmer school was not assigned to its new 
Service Center.'} When school opened in September, Harris ^had not yet 



been assigned ajnew coordinator a^d the Certificates of Eligibility 
for the school's programs had not arrived. Technically,^ children could 
no't be roistered in the programs 
iri the school. ' 



arrived, 
until the 



certificates were on file 



1: 



The day school opened, Harris Iwas at the magnet school during the 
morning.^ She knew that there was Always confusion over bus pick-up 
"ind drop-off procedures at the magnet on the first da^. She f^lt she 
should be there to direct the bus drivers and students in the proper 
procedures. It was not long, however, before her assistant principal at the 
neighborhood school called for help.\ Several special education children 
^arid. their parents had shown up at thfe school to register, but there were 
no Certificated of Eligibility on file, for them. What should she do? 
Harris told her assistant that there had been some instructions from^he_^--^ 
1 special education coordinator before h^ left the district of f ice. Harris 
told her to find them and see what they said. Her assistant drew a blank, 
I not remembering any instructions. She promised to p.ook for themjand 
^ bung up. ■ ' ^ \ ' / ' 

i At noon, Harris arrived at the Palmer school. She- found her assistant 
I in the supply closet, looking through bokes of paijers (the school had 
1 long since outgrown its supply of metal f^le cabinets). Harris began to 
i look through the boxes herself; for "any cowounication" that offered 
^instruction as to what was to be done to enroll s^tudents this fall. As 
she searched ihe asked rhptorically, "Why didn't) they listen to us and 
not set up those centers until October when the students would be in 
pUce?" . . . ' \ ? 



Harris abandoned her search through the ^^oxcis and went to her own 
files on special education. There she found\a, •[legal** list of students 
fiat vere coming to the programs at Palmer.- ^The instructions said that 
;mlthouib the ^Certificates of Eligibility were\not yet at the school, it 
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.would be legal to enroll these students. The document confirmed the 
.hlimes of students to be included in each program. The assistant asked 
what folder^ they were in. Harris told her, "We put that in there in 
June for September." 

Harris then, dialed the phone, calling the downtown centiul office 
fox special education. She spoke to onejof the assist'ants to a special 
education director. She explained that she was from the Palmer school 
which had programs in learning disabilities and behavioral disorders. She 
reques^ted information about paperwork concerning incoming students. Her 
problem was that she did not have a certificate of eligibility for students 
who her previous coordinator had listed as this yearns students. She 
explained that everything was in order for these students except for the 
. certificace. The .parents and students were in her office now, wanting to 
:x;egister*^ "I assume I should enroll them, how and follow up with the 
.certificates later." 

The woman downtown told her to go ahead and enroll the students. 
•However,, she instructed Harris to get each parent to sign a statement 
that readt "I agree with the placement recomnendation for my child 
pending receipt of certification of eligibility." After the parent-s 
sj;gned...the-stat~ement, the students could be legally enrolled. 

Harris then raised a third issue. She explained that this pertained 
to the child of the president of her neighborhood schopl council. This 
child >as supposed to be in the learning disabilities program at Palmer. 
Last spring .she was assured that the placement would be ready by September, 
today the parent came to register his son and learned that things were 
not ready. He was furious and is likely to call the special education 

director Hoymtov n anH "pxrAryKAf^^^j^fi t f r-i^niiA^itLh^±_^e -BnarH of 

Education." Harrig^gave'-rhe'^chiW name once again and suggested that 
thejomah-ThJtmto^^ up the chiiad in this case. "Very soon»" she 
explained, "you^re gcTing to be getting some questions about it from 
somebody and will be in a better position if you know something about 
the case when the question is put to you." She^ spelled out the. situation 
once again for the woman downtown. "The child is supposed to be in a 
learning disabilities class and is also supposed to get speech therapy. 
Nobody, seems to know the status of the case, though the parent was assured 
last spring that it was all arranged. Let me know what is happening. We 
need to locate the paperwork on the case so that the child can come into 
the program ♦" 

c 

Example Two; Getting the Right Tools is Half the Job— During the 
first year that Baker school was a magnet academy, Harris spent many 
hours meeting with other magnet principals to plan the development of 
the academies. Their first priority was to select staff who could 
strengthtfn the liberal arts curriculum in each school. They realized 
that the supernumerary rule, and to a lesser extent the faculty desegregation 
guidelines, interfered with their free selection of fa^-ulty. Still, 
they advertised openings and spent many hours interviewing <;andidates 
. who taught at' other schools. Just before the end of the year Harris was 
Informed by the personnel of if ice that none of the teachers she had 
O jtcted could be transfer ed to Baker* FurtheriDore, three of her 
ERJCt teachers were to be bumped find replaced by teachers with more 
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*«eniprity. Harris was discpuragsd. She had hoped that the time she and 
the other academy principals spent planning would lead to something. Now 
•he said disgustedly, "1 keep thinking, all that work for what?" 

Harris did not take no for an answer. Before the end of the day 
she was on the phone speaking to the jiersonnel office. She wanted to 
taow what was the "easiest, fastest way to get the people I selected to 
fill the. position?" She was told to write a letter requesting them and 
explaining why they were necessary to developing the academy. "I don't 
Bind sending another letter," she told the personnel office. Later she ^ 
told, her assistant that things were looking up, they might get some of 
the staff they selected after all. 

A few. weeks la tec it. was, announced, that the Baker school would no 
, " ' -longer house the academy, it would Bove to theJHaverly school;- Harris 
would remain principal. The^-Waveriy school was located in . the same 
. -jt^neighborhood and had^been rented for several years to. a private religious 
" group. Harris remembered the school and was pleased to recall that it 
* had a few more classrooms than, the' Baker school as well as a library, 
gymnasium, and parking lot.' immediately, she made an appointment 
to see' the Waverly school. ., 

Uter that afternoon she and her essistant at the academy arrived for 
their appointment to tpur- the Waverly site. They both were shocked at 
the terrible . condition 'in which they found the comparative!, new building. 
There was evidence of extensive roof leakage and poor ventilation. The 
building was filthy. Garbage was dumped in closets and the ragged, 
dirty. remnants of shades hung at the windows. Checking revealed a 
disconnected fire alarm system and many destroyed locks. 

After the tour Harris and her assistant returned to the Baker site 
to review their impressions. They did not dwell oi. the dirt and disorder 
they had seen. Instead they talked .about the way the school could look 
when it was fixed up. They talked about how nice it would he\to have a 
gymnasium and ample playground space for the students.. They^ .^alked about 
how Biuch easier it would be to unload the buses on the school s qui,et 
residential street. They made two lists. The first priority list 
Included fix the roof, get .th^ ventilation system working, connect the 
fire.'alarB. The second priority list-lncludedjnewjhade^ repair for the 
^ phone system, and planning the move. . ., 

The week before school opened in the Fall the researfhernffrranged 
to Beet Harris at the Waverly site. The change in the -building. was 
remarkable. There were new shades^ at the windows. It was freshly painted, 
■The classrooms, incliTding, the library were, already set up; In each room . 
there were new displays on the bulletin boardk, books were neatly •T'^'n^^'' 
» on shelves and Baterials were placed in cabinets. A teacher explained that 
she had been working for the^past week to get her room ready. The school , 
was aglcw with enthusiasm and excitement. 

• * • . ' 

. ^ "Well, how did you do it?" the researcher inquired when Harris 
appeared in the hallway. Harris explained that thyee weeks -before school; 
o to 'tart the religious group was Still in the building. One week 

ERLC '^e managed to get thea to start »|vlng, although they were 



»^1>11 ■PyloR things ^ut of storage areas until a few days ago. Several 
CttA workers vere assigned to clean and prepare the building^but-none 
of then >ad any experience with heavy cleaning or painting, was 
clear that the building would never be ready for the start of school. 

Harris began to do a lot of "kicking and screaming" to get things 
goingy She telephoned the teachers and invited them tq come on a "voluntarv 
basis'* to get their rooms ready. She explained that it would be in / 
their own interest to "preserve their own sanity" so that they would / 
^have things ready when the children arrived. Though the teachers rec/lved — 
•no pay, of course," they were hll eager to come to school and set / 
things up. 

To get the building clean Harris spoke daily to the district super- 
intendent and^the district jnaintenahce, head. At first she was getting 
nowhere. Finally she told the maintenance, head, •'Yop know, just wait 

^^P^^^^'^^ ^^^^ until thelparents see the condition of this , 
whcJerfuT magnet academy^, this showcase school. Just wait, until they 
see the precious option that the Superintendent is giving to them for 
their :SpecjLal children. Just wait until they see this dirty school, 
with raggy shades hanging at the windows, that this wonderful desegregation 
plan has brought them." At the same time, Harris insisted tliat the , 
district superintendent help her out. She urged him to visit the school 
himself and see what the conditions were. He came and was disgusted by 
the building's appearance. He later told* t^e researcher that it was 

bad ,._L couldn't believe it." After this point things began to move. 
A maintenance crew was sent to clean and paint the school. The new 
shades arrived and were installed. The critical repairs were made. , 

Ex ample three; Things may be had, but we'll still be here tomorrow- ^ 

Harris examined the staffing for mula for primary (grades 1-3) and 

intejnnediate (grades 4-6) teaching positions. The regulations were ~ 
complex, but the outcome was clear. She did not have enough students for 
an extra Intermediate position. When she combined the number of extra 
students at both levels, however, she did qualify for an extra priuiary 
position. The problem was that she needed an intermediate teacher, not 
a primary teacher. She completed the paperwork which would open the new 
position but she requested at\ intermediate teacher. Then she wrote a 
note that explained this deviation.. The note read, in part, "I hereby 
request an intermediate opening ^in lieu of a primary opening because 
1 really need an intermediate teacher." 



She explained that the position request xwould be rout"ea~Tforo her — 

office through the district office *and on to the personnel office downtown. 
Before ±t would be forwarded downtown, her district superintehdent had 
to sign and approve the position request. Since she knew that there was 
an irregularity in the request, she could not send it to the district 
office without an explanation. Otherwise they would send it back to 
the school for correction. 

After completing the forms and note, »Harris telephoned the district 
office and spoke .to the district administrator. Harris began to 
joke, with him. Referring to the growing financial crisis in the school 
•y"«»» »h« »«ld, "I know that this probably won't go anywhere for a while, 
^ want to get this off of my desk and on to yours." He listened to 
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her rationale and agreed to go along. He assured her that the request 

%#ould be forwarded on to the personnel office with the district superintendent's 

apprpyal* 

5. Commentary \ - 

Al^houghv Harris is well aware of .the changes that have altered the 
school system, she is also aware of those aspects of the system that 
seem to stay the same. One aspect that does not change is the need to 
get approval for variations in procedure. In fact, knowing how to 
get others to. approve irregularities is an important element of Harris's 
'ability to expand her areas of personal discretion. She expands her 
options by getting central staff to use their discretion to allow deviations 
froD standard procedure. Furthermore, she accepts their instructions 
on the right way to successfully alter procedure. 

When Harris went ahead and enrolled special education students 
without Certificates of Eligibility, the downtowr office not only 
approved her plan but instructed her in the wor,ding pf a parental waiver 
that would lend legal protection to the deviation in procedure. ^Whefi 
she renewed her request for new faculty at the magnet school, she asked 
the ^personnel office for the "easiest, fastest way to get the people 
1 -selected.** She took their instruction, not minding writing yet another 
letter. Harris is expert at prevailing upon the discretionary povJers 
of others to shape proced^ures to the specific needs of her schools. 

These examples also provide some hint as to how she manages to win 
tfhe cooperation of central staff. She is persistent. She carries a 
situation through regular channels until a request for variance is 
appropriate. She often indicates that meeting her request will help her 

f^et-o^«-4®prove— their— ^Mim^po^ tion. The .district„maintenance head 

would look better* in the eyes of parents, for example, if the magnet 
schools were clean and repaired. The teachers would preserve their own 
"sanity" if they prepare their classrooms before the children arrive. 
The downtown special education staff would look better when inquiries 
.are made about a case if .they have looked it up' and can speak about it 
in an informed way. 

Taking the time to complete the forms for a position opening that is 
irregular when teachers- are being cut to. save money and the system is 
in financial chaos nay seemoOut of touch. But Harris is not out of 
touch.^ She acknowledges the present crisis when she tells the assistant 
.district_sugerintendent that it "probably won' t go anywhere for a while.** 
Still, she will get it to hfin"an"d^ get- his- approval ,o£. the_in:egularity 
ft contains. In. the future it may be approved. In the meantime she has"" 
nothing ^^to lose by carrying on and getting her moves into position. 
When things improve and a new direction is set, some of her requests just 
may be granted. It's worth a try. " / 
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VIli-A. SHAPING THE JOB TO SUIT ; H 
Mpxiaixing Job Satisfaction By Design 



Introduction 



There are widely accepte'd noraatlve viewpoints regarding the 
pjoper role of the .chool principal. First, there is general agreement 
that a top priority, and the aajpr focus of time usage, should be the 
provision of instructional leadership; the laproveaent of learning 
- °^ '^"^ principalship (Roe and Drake, 

ISBO).! Additional responsibilities of iaportance include attention 
to program ;and facllityVfesource planning, comminjity relations, 

- StS"^ "''^A^^?^-" nahagement (Tipham and Hoeh, Jr., 

' 1974''; Hughes and Ubben, 19783) » * 

Second, there is a widely accepted viewpoint that the building 
principal s role in practice is "all. too often defined by people 
outside the principal^ office" (Pharis and Zakariya, 1979) > The 
control that building adainistrators have over their own work~a-day 
lives has suffered considerably from the impact of state arid federal 
regulations, of increasing central office control, of growing legalism, 
. and of a much intensified political environment that now surrounds - 
, the principalship (ittng, 1980^ ; Hill et al. , 198CP). 

There is, third, the view that the set of role expectations 
surrounding the principalship exceed by far the practical resources 
of time and capacity that are available to most individuals. In order 
«^hnor"^^^^""'''^^ ^i'l-l^^k?- process, to be fullv eng;.g pH 
school-conmunity relations, to manage the flood of paper work, to 
■ guide staff development and improvement, to meet student needs, to 
oversee the" financial and physical resources of the school, to plan ' 
and innovate as well as handle the crises and unusual occurrences 
of each day, the building principal requires (if fully attentive to 
eaca area of expectation) a pace of activity and involvement that 
surpasses good personal health (Rogers, 1980). 7 

.n?''^°5u**'!f? "^^^ °^ the principal's job portrays weU the source 

of some of the dilemmas and tensions surrounding the principalship. 
■ principals Lid altitudes 

! 'f^'^' '^^y P"*« «nd dislike ' 

• ?«r?yn!f^ • ""w '^^^ "^^P^ *° <^ interests and 

inclinations. Most principals will spend time doing that which they 
most enjoy, think they are good at, or believe 'will most likely . 

— n^M«f "P"'^ °^ °^ *he expected and 

normative role are not much, emphasized. 

2. "Redefining the Supervisory Role 

Q The principals in our study apent ron the"average, 7 to 9 percent 
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of their time observing teachers. Most take very seriously their 
responsibility for the evaluation of teachers and the improvement 
of instruction^ and many express some guilt and frustration about 
the lack of time given to teacher supervision* However, a coomon 
feeling is that long hours in classrooms have little payoff and draw 
attention away frolKthe many pressing demands of each working day. 
Rather than sit and observe for any appreciable length of time, a 
frequent mode of supervisory behavior is to "spot check" teaching \ 
activity in the school while engaged in daily patrols of the school's 
corridors. An exa8q>le drawn from the observational log of High 
School Principal Dan Rutledge shows, below, that teacher observation 
is often well integrated into the daily routine of overall school 
control and organizational maintenance. 

7:55 a.m. --Rut ledge finishes a cup of coffee and starts to leave the 
office for a walk through the hallways. 

7:56 —In the outer office, Rutledge glances through a sheet 

showing the attendance records of the school's teachers 
for the yearr thus far. , 

7:58 —Two teachers approach, one after the other, both asking 
brief questions about the scheduling of school events. 

8:01 — A male student approaches Rutledge, asks to speak with him, 
and mentions that he's having trouble getting along with 
one of his teachers. Rutledge admonishes the student to 
improve his attendance, to buckle down, and to cake the 
most of the situation. 

8:03 — Rutledge enters the first floor hall, says hello to students 
as he walks, stops one student to ask for a pass, stoops 
to pick up some paper scattered along a portion of the 
cdrridor. 

8:08 — Rutle^feeVpots five students moving together down the 
hall and asks them where they've going. They explain 
they're on an errand to help set up the gymnasium for 
a special program^ ("festival") later that day. 

8:10 — Rutledge enters the gym and looks over the preparations 
made so far for the Festival. 

8:13 —Rutledge moves again through the halls, looking into class- 
rooms in session through the window in each door, stopping 
(8il7) in one class to observe a teacher giving a geography 
lesson. 

8:20 —tRuc ledge enters a departmental office to confer ^with a 
teacher heading a coimnittee that's preparing for an 
upcoming North Central Association visit. 



3*24 — Rutledge moves, again into the gymnasium balcony overlooking 
preparations for the Festival. A student approaches and 
informs him that a shop teacher is absent to(|ay. 

8:26 — Rutledge enters a music room, observes for a few minutes » 
nods to the teacher and leaves. 

* 

8:29 — Rutledge re-enters the school office and gives some 

instructions to his secretary, then begins some desk work 
in his' inner office. 

8:41 —Rutledge returns to t^'hallway ana is stopped by a teacher 
who tells him about a problem student. 

8:45 — A cafeteria worker stops Rutledge and aslcs a question. 
' . Whilie talking, Rutledge sees a student wearing his hat 

and asks him to take it off. 

8:47 — A student approaches Rutledge to ask about his reward for 
winning a poster contest. 

8:50 — Rutledge re-enters his own office', *»akes a phone call to the 
school engineer, talks briefly with a student who pokes 
her head in his door, receives a teacher who informs . . 
him she* 11 soon be taking a maternity leave, and places 
a b^iefcall to the district administrative office. 

9:06 — Rutledge walks again out to the hallway and up to the 
third floor, entering a biology classroom to observe. 

9:11 —Rutledge returns downstairs to the school office and confers 
with an assistant principal regarding an upcoming teacher 
institute. 



A major constraint in fulfilling the supervisory' roleJ.s, the 
elaborate and legally inflexible set of procedures that surround 
teacher dismissal. A series of written indications of unsatisfactory 
performance apd^a series of classroom observations by both the 
principaT^and higher--levex administrators must be instituted within 
very rigid limitations of time and protocol /procedure. At any point 
In a long process of competency review a case may be, and very frequent 
ly Is, **tossed out** on a legal technicality (e.g., a final notice of 
unsatisfactory performance wasn't banded the teacher on exactly 
the fifty-first working day following a first notice.) 

Although some principals give considerable attention to the 
very time consuming and delicate process of weeding out their poorer 
faculty, and most principals have an occasional dismissal case, the 
•orei^coHDon behavior Is to concentrate on other routes to staff • 
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i^>roveaient. Anne Johnson, Principal of the Mayfair School, reports 
that she has given a first notice to one of her teachers but has decided 
to 4rop the tenaination process for this year, giving the teacher aore 
tiae to improve- Johnson says that she "really would rather j»ork on 
changing people who show potential but .are_not. producing , rather than 
hanging people." George Alfero, another principal, coq>l8i5is that he 
already has one teacher who was formally ter«lnated last ye'Sr but has 
been in her classroom throughout this year, hanging on through a 
technicality. Alfero says this happens lots of tines. People are 

disnissed but just keep teaching; and as they keep their jobs othet_ 

people realize tiiat all of this supervision and these ratings are 
■eaniiigless., Alfero says: "I get very weary trying to keep the pressure 
up i. especially when there don't seem to be any teeth in what I'm 
doing." ^ . 



3. Getting Things Done— One alternative to a close attention to teacher 
ji ' " observation, evaluation, and dismissal is to redirect a good portion 
of the- supervision component of the principalship role- into other 
endeavors that relate in some way to the supervisory role expectation 
but appear to have a better chance for some payoff. Principals 
concentrate.. on activities that have an "end product" of some sort, 
that givfe evidence of accomplishment. 

Some principals give much time to curriculum improvement— in the ^ 

form of textbook and instructional materials selection or iii the.f.orm 
of rearranging the scheduling and flow of learning activities (e^-. 
inaugurating a "walking ^reading" or "walking math" program). Sotfie 
principals take a special interest in pupil testing and evaluation; 
others spend a good deal of their own ti. tutoring underachieving 
pupilsTand still others will become heavily involved in the kind of 
program development that offers the' hope of bringing new, outside 
resources to the schaol (e.g., a new program for the gifted, a cooperative 
vocational education venture)* Many principals take a spedial interest 
in the bulletin board activity of the school— urging the display of 
'student work throughout the school, and often "plastering" the school 
with learning-related slogans and sayings. Teachers rise or fall in 
favor with their principal at least in part according to the conscientious 
nfess of their attention to bulletin boards and student exhibits. 
Nearly every principal redirects the observation and evaluation of ^ 
instruction into a "checking up" on staff activities that have an 
objactive and "measurable" side, thus making ijre, for example, that 
teachers are on duty at the correct time and place, checking on the. 
preparation of weekly lesson plans, watching over attendance records. 

A. Building Staff Cooperation— A second alternative to direct supervision 
ib to sp^ad time buildir.g staff morale and -cooperation. Without 
resort to evaluation procedures with "teeth," principals will give 
time to the development of thely wlthin-the-rschool authority by 
' Q satisfying staff welfare and resource needs. 
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Although their styles and their degrees of "openness", vary, 
both elnentary and secondary prijncipals cononly balance their 
supervisory (spor check) activity by spending a good deal of tine 
•(tending to. the individual and professional concerns of their school 
staiff aeabers. Nearly every principal, positions hinself at the front 

\desk each day. as, teachers are signing in or signing out. Pleasantries 
•re exchanged, irisssage^s are conmjtnicated, questions about schedules^; 
or 'px:ocedures*are askeil and answered, concerns about friends or lovedf 
paes are^ expressed, ,som bantering^' and Joking occurs, a few ^rumors 
are passed on* Nearly every tour /of the balls by the principal result 
in^ at least a couple of exchanges' with staff Members, wherein the^ ^ 
principal receives a request for assistance in some form or is^r^porting 
back after having responded to a request, ^^-^ 
. \ , . . ^ , . . 

\ In addition to their help %dlth "welfare" problems (e.g., payroll, 
sick\ieaVe, etc.), princl:pals also give much of themselves to assisting 
theix^ staff professionally. A book order is all mixed up and the 
principal-quickly arrangers a , 1^ from a nearby school to 

insure each teacher enough books for all of her pupils. An elementary 
school^ receives an unexpected increase in its number of teaching staff, 

^and the principal decides to use the new positions in such a way as 
to give^jjome of his most heavily burdened teachers a non-teaching 
j("prepa^ation") period. The school suddenly runs out of ditto-masters, 
and the '^principal makes a run on his own to an office store » to purchase 
an emergency supply. A youngster in Miss Jones* clasps is oversize ^ 
fbr;his Vige, and Principal Smith spends part of one morning locating 
an appropriate desk and chair for the boy. 

Interestingly, the staff assistance provided by the principal, 
both welfare and professional, can be just as effectively used as 
punishment rather than reward. With those^ staff members who don^t 
reciprocatf!,. who don^t coopejate fully in meeting the .principal's 
goals, -admj^nistrative help with personal problems can be nicely withheld. 



5. Focusing^ the Principalship Role 

Despite' the reactive quality of the 'job (i*e., much of the day is 
•pent in response to the initiatives of others), and despite their very 
wide arena of managerial responsibility, principals nevertheless focus 
their activities toward personal/prbfessionlal objectives. They find 
the time to emphasize things they are gojod jat and that product a 
^measure of satisfaction in a role that seldom produces much recognition 
of a "job well done." Again, In the midjst of responsibilities that 
seldom give hard evidence of success, tijme^is focused on that vifaich 
leads to an *observable end-product, a paiyoff. 

^^ Arthur Robinson, for example, spent many hours over the course 
of tyo full years striving to obtain the allocation of a new hot 
lunch facility for the Exeter School. The burea^criaitic battle to 



obtain the facility and to get it installed was a source of much 
satisfaction to Robinson, who enjoyed telling the story of his effoi[t. 
Similarly, Susan Collins was able, with hard effort and a good deal of 
politicizing, to obtain the designation of some vacant land adjacent 
to the Villov School as natural prairie, to be preseryed for environ- 
mental education* .Other principals focused upon coobunity relations, 
new program development, principals* professional association involve- 
ment, or the schooll*s instructional equipment. Principal Marmor, 
for example, pointeid with great pride to the very extensive layout 
of computerized and programmed learning equipment that he had obtained 
over the years for the Oak Lane School. ' ' 



6.. Expanding the Role To Meet Responsibilities ' ^ 

Principals also focus and concentrate' time upon "gaps'* in the 
organizational or procedural structure of the school system. Some 
of the most important elements of the institutional^ environment are 
not under the dii^ct control of the building principal. In the system 
under study^ these) elements may include the school janitorial staff; 
many '^traveling" professionals (e.g., social workers, psychologists, 
some instructional specialists); and persons working in the schools 
who are paid by other cit;y agencies (e.g., security officers, some 
community relations workers). One principal personally repaired 
(sewed up) the curtains in the school auditorium rather than to ''hassle'' 
any longer'^vith the appropriate repair personnel. Another spent many ^ 
hours smoothing conflicts between school faculty and construction ^ * 
workers as the school underwent major remodeling in the midst of t^e ^ 
school year. 

Pritrcipals-^equenrlynwi^st negoTl^tiriBervices wit IT individuals 

or organizations that are heeded in the school but are no't readily ' 
available. One principal established a special relationship with one 
of the city's major teaching hospitals, and obtained psychological 
services for his students that, he thought^ exceeded the quality and 
availability of regular school system resources. Another principal 
negotiated at length with the city park district to repair a^d* improve 
some playground equipment serving the school but located on park 
district property. A third attempted "through channel^*' to bring an ' 
unattended, busy intersection to the attention of the police precinct 
(school crossing guards are paid by- the polibe department) and eventually 
negotiated the matter on his own using citizenry arid local political 
leadership .help. ^ ^ - 

One important manner in which the principal "fills* in gaps" is 
evident in the time a principal devotes to "exceptional" students, 
usually either ••p"^lc»** students or very able students — persons who 
tend to'fall through_the cracks in the school production process. Both 
elementary and high school principals -give b substantial portion of 
their day to student interactions. Many principals eat their lumch in 
the student cafeteria and otherwise make themselves visible and available 
at passing periods. Although styles vary, a number of principals spend 



many hours the work week assisting students with special problems. ^ . 
the problems will often involve issues of class scheduling, of teachersV 
grading policies, ^of needed graduation credit; but .the ^students,* problems 
art l&st kn likely" tO; involve very ^personal matters of home environment^ 
patr relations t psychological tension, or school«-reiated' stress. 
^ Ratumed runavixys, drug *or alcohol users, -students with poor attendance - 
* habltSf pupils vith estranged parents-**al'l become the 'personal consider*^ 
ation of the principal, particularly if the individuals involved can 
be .considered "nice^* kids who simply need a fei^ of help. Similarly,, 
axcepti^tialiV able students will also receive the ^rjlncipal^s personal 
atttntion-^-rvith ^special awards and recognition ceremonies (e.g., a 
"coffee"^ with the' principal), with the arrangement/of added educational 
opportunities (e.g; , a special poetry reading group meeting veekJty 
yith.th^ principal), and with additional ind'ividual guidancW from an^ 
conversations yith the principal (e.g.', about college plans). It ' 
would appear that the^ principal si^eks to make sure that, eacfi "tail" 
(both problem and excepfional ends) of the normal di^tributi^on of . 
pupils not allowed to slip beyond the boundaries of his school *s 
.influence. . n • 



7. '.Summary. ' * '^ 

• ' 0 

Despite the commonalities of principalship responsibility , the 
largely reactive nature of much of the working day;* and the well under- 
stood normative sense of what^ principalihg should b6 all about, we * 
find that principals do as individuals shape their jobs* to ^uit. 
-Prirfcipals especialdv enioy worki ng oti problems sblch j:hjexJl^nQRJLlL 



advance can be solvedt that have an "end product" of some sort.* If 
plrincipals cannot fully program thair own success, they can at least 
program some -of their* own job satisfaction, which is per^ap^s the' 
next bejit; thing. 
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CHAPTER IX * 
PRINCI P ALS Af?lD BUSINESSMEN 
How They Manage - 



A. INTRODUCTION - 

The Harvard Business Review routinely pOblishes articles on 
Mhagemeht theory and administrative practices. In 1974,, the editors 

5^? ^^v^^ received a aaariuscript from Professor Henry^Mintzberg 
of McGiir University detailing some findings of an unixsual study of 
chief executives of large organizations. Unlike previous investigators 
using questionnaires, diaries, activity sampling and other indirect 
modes of investigation, Prof. Mintzberg had decided to^ go directly to 
the source, that is, to study management by, personally accompanying 
organization executives as they go about their daily work. Spending 
a week with each of flve^ chief executives,! he recorded minute by 
minute how they spend, their time, who they talk with, what' thsy talk 
about, and yhere the^e conversations take place. 

The article was published under the title, "The Manager's Job; 
Folklore and Fact" in the July-August 1975 issue of the Rrview and 
innediately stirred up provocative comment in the management community. . 
Its ai>proach was so unorthodox and its results so revealing, that the 
article was awarded the dbveted McKinsey prjLze for the best article^ 
in the Review in 1975. ^ f 

^ The publication of the article served to attract widespread 
interest' in the basic work from^ which much of its material was drawn, 
namely. The Nature of Managerial Work ^ published by Harper and Row 
in* 19721. In this volume. Professor Mintzberg provided not only a detailed 
prfesentatioYi of the overall findings of his study of chief executives 
but also a comprehensive review of previous research strategies in "this 
field, ^t goes without saying that he believes his approach an 
unarguabl/T'improvement over the parlier conventional research procedures. 
As he put it; 



* * 



A review of the literature undertaken before designing my 
study revealed a lack of 'escriptiye material on the content of 
managerial work* ^ In simple terms, there was little to tell us 
what managers actually do. 2 . ♦ . \ 

Because Mintzberg' s book provided such a direct glimpse of the manager 
at work, and because it extrapolated these data* into a comprehensive 
I theory, it has been widely read and had won genex'al recognition as a 
/ dejEinitive work on management wheory* It is not too much to say -that 
~ " th'e volume now serves as a guidepost for investigations Into adninis-^ 
Q trative practice \in many organizational settings. 
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The present study on school principals was Inspired, in part, 
by Mintzberg/s .approach-to "the study of managerial activity. In the 
-development of our research* design., we wanted to examine the behavior- 
of school principals in a manner that would make possible an analysis 
of their daily activity in light of thelkintzberg categories. The 
• ♦ p,re8ent chapter is such an analysis. 



B. COMPARATIVE WORKLOAD ANALYSIS * 
1. The Mail ' ^ 

Prior to the onset of his five-day observation of each executive* 
Mintzberg conducted a detailed analysis. of th^ incoming and outgoing 
mail of his subject. ' He determined that the average amount of mail 
processed per day came to 36 pieces and 'that the reading, and answering 
of this mail consunted 22 percent of the executives' time. In cohtras;, 
we have learned that school principals conduct the'ir managerial wprk 
almost totally through oral communication and coordinately spend much 
less of their work day reading, digesting or answering mail. Typically, 
on an average day, the elementary school principal receives fewer than 
five incoming formal doturoents requiring systematic attention and forwards 
to outside parties* only one to three written communications. The study 
of incoming documents and the drafting of outgoing mie'moranda and letters 
consumes less than 12 percent of this principal's time. In like fashion, 
the secondary principal receives fewer than ten incoming documents and * * 
generates four to seven such documents on an average day. (Long-hand . 
no^S' to teachers or 'pupil-hand-carried notes to parents, of which 
^ there may be several during the day, are not included in these totals.). 
On the whole, secondary principals devote only 7 percent of their managerial 
time to paperwork of this sort. ' s 

It must be kept in min'^ that the chief executives studied by 
Mintzberg have far^more occasion to communicate in, writing, especially 
^ to outside parties, than do . middle managers working within a roUtinized 
hierarchy. Nevertheless, we were surprised at how infrequently .school 
principals tume'd to 'the written word ^either for Incoming or outgoing 
information. They se^emed uneasy with print, and found the drafting ' 
of memos, letters orVepotts an unwelcome chore. As a group, school 
principals, are comfortably at home primarily with the spoken word. 



2. The Tele phone 

- The W^tzberg five may have spent § fifth o'f -their time on paper 
work at .the desk, out it Was learned that they spent only* 6 percent 
of theiv- time on the telephone. Taken by itself,- this figure may come 
( .as something of a surprise. to the layman who has acquired a picture of . 
the executive officer as partly a creature of the-telephone and expected 
therefore to work through this instnmient s good'p.rt of the day. 
^ Siich, however, appears not to be the case. • v 
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jEiqually with school principals,' the telephone is a relatively 
unobtrusive feature of their lives. .We have^ discovered that only 7 
percent of the typical work day oi^ both elementary and secondary 
principals is taken up with communications on this medium of contact. ' 



3* , Scheduled meetings 

From M?nt2berg's data, it appears that the scheduled encounter with 
associates* is the^ primary medium of managerial action among businessmen. 
In the course of^''202 hours of observation of five exec^ tives over 25 
work days, Mintzberg counted lOS meetings averaging 68 minutes in length. 
In all, the executives sp^nt .almost 60 percent of their time in such 
meetings. School principals do sometimes schedule some of their contact 
with their associates, but these premeditated encounters are of much 
shorter duration (averaging less than 30 minutes), ahd^ count for a much 
smaller percentage of principaling time (about 3 percent). The only 
general exception to this is the amount of t^tne spent in meetings 
called by the superior, the 'district superintendent. Typically these 
meetings occur once a month and generally last all momitig and through 
the lunch hour, a span o*f three to four hours. 

4« ..Unscheduled meetings 

It is in the area of the unscheduled meeting thaT^e ^iTference — - - 
between business executives and school principals becomes more pronounced. 
The businessmen had '101 unscheduled encounters during the 202 hours, 
uith an average duration of 12 minutes per meeting. Howfever, they ^ 
spent only ten percent of their total work time in these unplanned 
encounters. 

V 

For school principals, almost the pppo&ite is true.' Cruising the' 
corridors, as we shall see in the next section, is^;one of the principal's 
habitual, recurring managerial activities. At the* high school level, 
these tours, not surptisingly*, are peppered with short interchanges between 
principal and faculty or principal and student. Even* when sitting in 
the office, the principal ^is frequently Interrupted by staff colleagues, 
by office clerks, or by a wandering student or a teacher with a question. 
We clocked over ninety such spontaneous encounters in a .typical work ^ 
day, with an average duration of less than three minutes. The h-igh school 
principal characteristically spends 76 percent of his or her t'ime. in 
these unscheduled interchanges. 

At the elementary school level, the ha^l tour is mo^e typically 
a solo voyage through relatively empty passageways, excjept when classes 
are convening, changing, or letting out. Nevertheless, the principal ' 
seeks- out teachers and particular pupils for short conversations, and f 
on the average records up to seyenty or^^^eighty such contacts during * j 
the regular work day, with an average duration of under three^minutes. 
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The elementary principal devotes 65 percent of "the managerial day to 
these encounters. 



• 5.. The Tour 

4 ' 

Mintz'berg made a point nf logging the minutes spent in walking 
tours of the businessman's environment and learned that in the business 
world this does not seem to be a very prevalent managerial strat,egem. 
the tours were few in number, lasted only an average of eleven minutes 
and accounted for only three percent of the chief executive's work day. 

In contrast, the school principal is seemingly in constant motion, 
' "a paripatetic scavenger of information, visual impressions, and general 
feel of the institution over which he or she presides. We found that 
cruising the hallways is a common, almost necesisary feature of principaling 
♦ork. The day begins with a general tour of the building, and ends 
with- a similar checking out of the physical facilities— to close doors, 
put out lights, and check for the condition of the furniture and equipment. 
. .Chrer and above these two 'general tours., the remainder of the day is 
' interspersed with unannounced cruises throughout the school building; 

it is the principal's way of "showing the flag" of authority—a mild 
form of intimidation— to both students and teachers. In our observation 
of principals, we found- that a typical school' day includes seven to 
ten of these sojourns through the corridors, with attendant stopovers 
- " in classrooms, gymnasiums, staff offices, and— a general favorite— the 

lunchroom. The principal, both elementary and secondary, is physically 
in the hallways about ten percent of the work day with another- 15 to 

.20,.percent of managerial time devoted to stopover visits in the above 

mentioned" areas . . 

In this connection and with regard also to the previous section 
on unscheduled meetings, it is important to keep. in mind that unlike 
other kinds of managers in businesses, in government agencies, in the 
military, and even in hospitals, the school principal governs not one 
but two constituencies— teachers and students. These' groups both inhabit 
the institution over which the principal presides, but they are distinc^ 
constituencies with sharply differentiated psychological and intellectual 
needs. The principal uses the unscheduled meeting, the gpur-of-the-moment 
encounter, and especially the corridor cruise as a way of opening 
himself or herself to tljese two constituencies; in this way, the principal 
in effect carries thu office of the middle manager out into the field 
vhere it is more accessible than when physically tucked away into a 
four-walled office. 

*Ih the settirig of a business estabiishmerit or government bureau, the 
corporate 'boss or agency- chief actuaily cultivates the sense of eminence 
and distance by physically staying away from "the troops," transacting . 
. . " most of nis or her business in the-private office or an adjoii.ing 
' ■•4--; V conference room. Even a hospital director, presumably with two pohstitu- 
encies, nevertheless carries on the managerial function in the. relative 
O urivacy-of the administrative suite, having very little contact with 
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the patient in the ward* 

All of this suggests that the school is basically unliKfe other 
organizations in two fundamental ways: First, it is the host W two 
relatively distinct sub-populations co-existing within -it in a^ate 
of uneasy' hartnony. Managerial adroitness must be developed for the 
administration of each of these sub-populations and for the control of ^ 
the' relationship that prevails between them- Second, and perhaps mWe 
decisive, the school's ambiance vibrates to ah^^unsophisticated socialx 
perspective, i-e., that of the young. Although the principal deals V 
with adults (teachers, staff, clerks, janitors), the principal's primarK 
client is the -student. The student and his world command the foreground^ 
of attention. Thus, the school an an organization, even though operated 
by adults, conducts its business in resonance with the immaturity, 
naivete and easy intimidability of young people. It is for this reason ' 
tha'c the school principal is obligated to manage in a more open, more 
casual, literally more visible fashion. Accordingly most principals 
are gregarious, sociable, voluble people for whom ^he face-to-face 
encounter is the only one that counts. 




C. THE MINTZBERG THEORY 



ERIC 



As noted earlier. Professor Mintzberg went beyond the time-motion 
dimension of managerial activity to set forth a t :>re general theory of 
managerial work. It is Mintzbefg's thesis that v anagerial behavior can 
be classified into ten working roles, and that "these ten roles are 
common to the work of all managers. "3 The ten roles are clustered 
in three generic spheres of activity and can be summarized as follows: 



/ 



Interpersonal y 
Figixehead 
Leader -^'Z 
Liaison 

Informational 

"Monitor 
Disseminator 
Spc'.esman ^ 

Decisional 
Entrepreneur 
Disturbance handler 
^Resource allocator 
Negotiator 



Because these categories repre.nent^ the yield from rather than the 
a priori frame work for his research design, Mintzberg did not provide^. 
' a time breakdown of his executives' work day in terms of these classifi- 
cations. " Indeed, in the hectic course of a manager's day, it may be 
L% difficult to ascertain when one role ends and another begins 
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Nevertheless ,H in ^our study of principals, we wanted to find out 
how useful this taxonomy would be in understanding the work of the' 
educatlopfal* middle manager* Accordingly we decided to force the data 
into these rubrics in order to determine if a role-distribution picture 
of prlncipaling could be drawn. Our first task, of pourse,'was to 
convert the ten categories into educational terminology, and then to 
develop analogous behaviors of school principals which would illustrate 
prototypical performance in each role'. Pursuant to this objective, we 
developed the following scheme as a frame for this sect^or of our^ 
investigation: 

. ' THE MINTZBERG CATEGORIES^ 

Their application to educational organizations ' ' 

. Interpersonal] 
figurehead ' 

Mintzberg Description: "Symbolic head; obliged to perform a number 
of duties of a legal or social nature. Identifiable Activities: 
ceremony, status requests, solicitations," ' ^* 

Educational Illustrations: Principal... 
Makes welcondng speech at assembly. 
Socializes with students. " 

Receives potential benefactor who wants to give .$10,000 to 

school for band uniforms. { 
Serves as master of ceremonies at assembly when check is handed 
to school. Principal symbolically receives check for 
school. 

Handles request from neighborhood group for donation of time 

or money from school to help clean up neighborhood. 
Signs graduation diplomas, plaques, ceremonial documents,etc. 

KEY IDEA:, Ceremonial or social activities in which the principal 
serves as the symbol of the school. 



LEADER 

Mintzberg Description: "Responsible for the motivation and activatio.n 
of 'Subordinates; responsible for staffing, training, and 
associated duties. Identifiable Activities: Virtually a?.l 
managerial activities involving subordinates." 

t Educ^ational Illustrations: Principal. •• 

Interviews and recomciends assignment of prospiecfLve teacher. 
Sits in class observing and evaluating a teacher. 
Recommends salary Increments. 
Explains rules of school to teacher. 
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Criticizes or comnends teacher's work. | 
Directs subordinates, giving instructions. 
Holds*" in-service training workshop for teachers or clerks. 
Promotes, demotest^ or dismisses ^a subordinate. 
Socializes with faculty and staff (giving clues of approval 
of disapproval). » 



IDEA: Whenever the principal is directing , instructing , 
supervising or evaluating (commending or criticizing) a 
subordinate, the leader activity is going on. 



LIAISON 



Miritzberg Description: . "Maintains self -developed network ofr 

outside contacts and informers who provide favors and infor- 
mation. Identiifiable Activities: Acknowledgements of 
[external] mail, external board work, other acti4/ities involving 
outsiders." 

Educational Illustrations: Principal... • * 

Cultivates friends and informers in Board' of Ed Headquarters 
/ offices or area businesses or city govemm^jntl 

Compares notes with other school principals. 

Befriends operators of nearby restaurants and eateries to 
augment "eyes and ears" network of informants. 

Works with police department in neighborhood. 

Cultivates aldermatl of ward where school is located. 

Works with Operation PUSH. 

Works with local churches or social agencies. 

KEY IDEA: Principal collaborates with organizations and individuals 
outside the school, including fellow principals, to enhance 
work of the school. ^ 



[INFORMATIONAL! 



MONITOR ... 

Mintzberg Description: "Seeks and receives wide variety of special 
information (much af it current) to develop thorough under- 
standing of organization end csnvironment ; emi.rges as nerve" 
center of internal and external information of the organization. 
Identifiable 'Activities: Handling all [intra-organization] o 
mail and contri-cts categorized as concerned primarily with 
receiving information (e.g., periodical ^ews, observational 
tours)." no ... 
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Educational Illxistrations: Prlincipal. • • 

Receives info through mail or telephone. 
Xruiseg hallways to keep in touch with what*s going on. 
Gets briefing from APs or otners in school on what is going on. 
Asks for regular reports from. dept. heads, teachers , or APs. 
Reads routine reports from higher offices. ^ 
Gets info from parents, police^ local newspapers bn how his/her 

st'^dents are behaving. -*r v> 

Picks up rumors from students. 

KEY IDEA: Principal obtainsi knowledge about school which does 
hot require action but is informational in characte^ 
^ Knowledge is gained through spoken or written work,^r by 

^ observation. v. 

DISSEMINATOR . 1 " 

Mintzberg Description: "Transmits information received from 

outsiders or from other subordinates to members of the organi- .* 
zation; some information factual, spme involving interpretation 
and integration of diverse cralue positions of organizational 
influencers. Identifiable Activities: Forwarding mail into 
organization for informational purposes*, verbal contacts 
involving information flow to subordinates (e.g., review sessions 
instant communication flows)." 

.Educational Illustrations: Principal*.. 
Routes mail to teachers and staff. 

Attaches notes to bulletins and reports and forwards to staff. 
* Calls subordinates on phone to relay info. 

Relays info to APs, teachers or clerical staff in offices 
or hallways. ^ ^ 

KEY IDEA: Passing on info orally or in writing to others inside 
the school. ' 



SPOKESMAN 

Hiqtzberg Depcription: "Transmits information to outsiders on 
organization's plans, policies, actions, results, etc.; 
serves as expert on organization's ^industry. Identifiable 
' Activities: Board meetings, handling mail and contacts 
involving transmission of information to outsiders." 

^ ' 

Educational Illustrations: Principal... ^ 
Files personnel report with DS. 
, Explains school's bj lingual-program to Aspira. 

Explains school's Access!' to Excellence program to Operation 
PUSH. 



/ 
/ 

/ 
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Gives invited talk at Kiwanis/Rotary luncheon zo describe 

vocational preparation curriculum. 
Gives info to a newspaper reporter. 
Provides info to pqlice on school incident. ' 

' * 

KEY IDEA: When Principal is giving information about the school 
to people outside the school, including hierarchy superiors, 
he/she is serving as spokesman. ^ 

/ 



(DECISIONAL 



ENTREPRENEUR 

Mintzberg Description: "Searches organization and its environment 
for opportunities and initiates * improvement projects* to 
bring about change; supervises design of certain projects 
as well. Identifiable AcTrvities: Strategy and review sessions 
involving initiation or design of improvement projects.*'' 

I 

Educational! Illustrations: Principal... 
' Convenes ad hoc faculty committee to dev6 jp new program. 
Appoints a teacher to draft a new^ stud^* handbook with 

never-before codified rules of conduct. 
Creates a new duty for one of his/her APs and provides small 

budget, to get the jobcdone. 
Xonvencs businessmen in neighborhood to help develop vocational 
program. 

KEY IDEA: Developing new courses, new programs, new expectations 
in^ school community among participants. 

DISTURBANCE HANDLER > " 

Mintzberg Description: ^'Responsible for ^corrective action when 
organization faces inq>ortant, unexpected disturbances. 
Identifiable Activii:ies: Strategy and review sessions involving 
disturbances and Arises.'* 

Educational Illustrations: Principal. . . 
Settles fights between students.- 
Adjudicates dispute bet^^een teachers. 

Mobilizes treatment and. )spitalization of injured person, 
apprehension of assailant, and fact-finding to get the 
full story from witnesses after a stabbing in the school. 
' Counsels teacher and relieves her after she refuses' to assume.* 

hall guard duty because she claims sae was orally mistreated 
by st^jdents on previous day. / 



ERLC 



Disburses crowd of students in the hallvay trying to ^uy 

class otings. r Establishes orderly procedure for ring sales. 
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KEY IDEA: Principal handles misconduct, controls environiDent so 
that disturbance is held to iDiniaiiiin and routine of school 
can continue « ' / 



RESOURCE ALLOCATOR 



Mintzberg Description: '-'Responsible for the allocation of organi- 
zational resources of all kinds — in effect the making or approval 
of all significant organizational decisions; * Identifiable 
Activities: Scheduling requests for authorization, any 
activity involving budgeting and the programing of subordinates* 
work." ;\ \ ' / ' ' ' ' ^ • . ' \ 

Educational Illustrations: Principal \ r * 

Oversees class schedule* » * 
Deploys staff to different duties/ 

Oversees covering ^of classes by subs, staff, or self. 
Works on budgets \ 

Instructs hall guard to change stations and coyer, jaiiojthe^r^jio^pr. - 
Delegates an ad hoc task to a sut)ordinate (e«*g. , handling 
^ a parent complaint). 

KEY IDEA: Any activity of assigning persojnnel; allocating dollars,^ 
assigning equipment or material is resource allocation. 



NEGOTIATOR ^ . ' 

Mintzberg Description: "Responsible for representing the organi- 
zation at major negotiations. Identifiable,Activitiesx. 
Negotiation/; * ! 



^Educational Illustrations: ^ 

Negotiates school rules with Professional Problems (Union) , 
Committee* ' \ 

^ ^ Participates JLn Union contract negotiations with central 
office staff. 

Negotiates with. police department on precise duties of. of ficer 

stationed inside the school building. 
Works out deal with local snack shop manager to prohibit 

drug use on his premises. ' \ 

Bargains with District Supt. on quid pro quo favors ±n return 

for budget cuts* \ 

KEY IDEA: Negotiation with^ any "outside*^ group on behalf - ^f ths 

school* ' 1 ' 



In working through our data using, the above ten rubrics, we came 
^ ^across some behavior of principals which did not seem to fall Into any 
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of the ten, namely, those occasions on which the principal is being 
given orders, instritctipns, or directriyes by his or hej superior* 
Thi8-i4ghtJ.be expanded^ to include the twines, admittedly rare, iihfep^ the 
superior— -in the Chicagp case, the dli^^rict superintendent — is c^valuatihg 
^ the :principal's performance, , That is \o say, sometimes^ the district 
superintendent is engaging ^in what Mintzberg, would classify ks Leader ' 
behaVior,: — directing, instTuctlhg,' ^supervising or judging a subordinate 
(the>px;incipal). On these occasions i; whait is tfie principal dplng?^ 

/ . ' • ' * « j''^ ' ^ • 1 ' ^ ' * I ' ' I * 

v^-^fhe failure of the list of t^n toles to inciu& this behayicfr' ^ 
isNtjerhaps explained by ^the fact that Min,tzbetg*s subjects were ,all - 
xfijAf executive^ wfio^-typloally report to. a board of dtrectorg or similar 
/ ,body\5 Aithpiigh Mi'ntjcbcrg ifound that these chief . executives; ip^^ seven 
•percent: of their time with their direct\)rs^, he did riot e3(pli:cate the 
sij^lfi^^^^ tfiia Vehavior in 'the managerial spectrum of ' actiyftles,' 

. and: ilb gdes.uniaentioned in his detailed explanation' of-jeach roleJ , 

k . In order to accommodate our data ^o.this lacuna in the n^xohpmy, 
, f w,e decided;' to create ah eleventh ^cate^qi^y , depfgiiat^d by the"^ rubric, 
5, •^Subordinati^ Bcha Into this bafket we.^placed allJ>ehaylore^ of . 

*. the princlpal\during 'episodes in . which the district superintendent was 
' playing the Reader I'rQle toward .the principalTrdi^^cting, , 
.V ; supervising, or evaluating the pi:lncipar. * • ' •* ' - ' • ' 

• • ^ { \ - , . . , . • - V ' , « 

1. Elementary Principals - , * ^- * ; *• 

; lisinF f oregoing 'schema, we tabulated the principaljs'work 
8che<fule . .^ach school •/ A sutociation of ''observations in our eli^pentary 



schools, is p^ovidec 



in Table 



"•tfa can disc^jrn from , this, tabulation that Interpersonal rol^ 
T>ehavior is promlncr^t^in the .prigpipal' sr work life, comprising almost' \ _ 
a thlr<l pf'\the »^uiagerla7 :wprk %lrfe predomiqant^ agtiVity of, the 
s^f^pol aianaRer't l owevejr, tuVhs out to be serving as'-a/crearlng hous? ^ ^ 
of , l^f oriation-t-receiylng digesting, interpreting,' and cHen dls^Mnating • 
bits of l|n6wi^d^^e ^onceriL^ng t^^^ the minl-fcomcunity: ; 

li|:;/de j:he schobi lullMng C^nit'or^- tiisseadnator, j^^^ Chafer j^/^ 

. hall of the .work" day, ^6 percent; %b devoted tovthis lnforn[ation-han4^ing 
fimctipn* . In^-contt astT'thc decis^lonal, ieattira^ o*f the^prlr.clpal? s life, 
at/ieast per Kinitztetis, aye repsaykabiy llmiteid^Lthts ty?^ nehavior 
comprising only percent"* of the m^^^^t-i^^l ^rk ^ay. , ^ . 1^ 
' o - * ' . • >^ ' , 1 ' ' • ^' ^ ^ ^ ^ j 

M noted In l^jble I, jcugc <ilev^th category turned ot^'c tf> be more - 
illuminating /or^wnaTit did n^ i-^veal t^iaii for whpt it di J, namely/ / ^ 
<uhat' the eleocntarjj school^ principal, play ^ rat subordinate, be1ia>^ior . ^ 
oril^ mie, percent "of the time while princip illng, ^ • r ' / ' 
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Secondanf^ fPrlgclpajgs 

J 



rppj^ r "T«bl% shws^a^ogpas rtrle ^>eiiay^o^^»o«g secpndary school^ 
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*• ■ - TABLE I 
PerforTaat>ce ^fv Roles r Eleaentary Principals " 
(63 days or yart-iiays of^ ob^Vvatlbn) 



.•I 



Mssem.lmiior J 
spokesman 

B^treprnncur 
Disturusncr haodler 
Resource al^qfcator 

r. -r , 

i - • 1.: ' 

jTsubordlnate. bchijivlDr) 



j\ 625 :- 
' 3353 



8?3'. 



5323; - ■ 

,,9}0 % •■ 
.126 



fPerccnt^ 
? ' 22' ; 



•0 -i J?; -: 

/■■■IK, 



35 

* • * 

15 



■ V , 



7 
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TABLE II 

Perfbniahce of Roles; Secondafyt Principals 
(55 days or part-days of^'observation) 



U C 

0* o 

a. 



I 



cd 
o 



:Role- - - 
Figurehead' 
Leader 
Liaison 

Monitor 

Disseminator 

Spokesman 

Entrepreneur 
Disturbance handler 
Resource allocator 
Negotiator 



.^Subordinate behavior) 



M inutes 
649 
4304 
944 

3644 
1235 
2276 



188 



Percent 

31 
7 

26 
9 
1.6' 




14,043 



100 
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PTlnclpais. Ffon thei^e figures we can see that at the secondary level, 
the categories under the "Ihterperspnal" V^^^ constitute soniewhat * 

higher figures than at the elementary level, 42 percent of the principal's 
vprk .day being devoted to these activitie Coordinately , the secondary 
- — ~prinqlpal:J^^8 function as an information processor is slightly less 
pronoinqf^ed, iirith 5i percent of priricipaling time committed ^ 
t y , activities. Finally, the secondary school principal appears to be 

engaged in decisional activities only h^lf as often as the elementary 
principal; only six percent of the high school principal's work day is 
devoted to these activities i 

Here again, the subordinate behavior of the secondary school 
, principal is conspicuous by its infffequency with only one percent of 
principaling time being devoted to this type of activityi Although - 
both elementary and secondary school principals find, themselves following v 
organizational rules and reg^^^ 
^ by their superiors), it is fare for a principal at either level to 

^irectly instructed, to do something or to refriin from doing something 
shy echelons above him; We have noted elsewhere in this report that 
site-level school administrators, have more leeway and freedom of action 
than is^ generally supposed. The stark irifrequency of receiving orders 
: or evaluation^ from those above them, as showij in these table's, i^roA^i'des ' 
further support for this generalization. ' 

/ ' ^ ' ■ ' ' 

' • 3. The Mintzberg Categories and the School Manager 

superimposing the Mintzberg rubrics onto school, situations, 
is understandable that the transfer may not be altogether compatible 
wit^ what we already know about Educational, admihi^tratioh. ^or one 
thing, the term "Interpersonal** as a generic rubric may bjB misleading ' 
in; looking at the principal's work. We have noted above that school 
P^inpipa-t^ are typically gregarious, sociable people and that they manage 
in a spoken-word, person-tp-person style. \toe might gather from 
this characteriza^ virtually the entire day of a principal is 

interpersonal in character;, and indeed it is, so far as we understand 
the dynamics of school life. Why, then, is only 30 to^AO percent of 
a principal's behavior described as *'interpers6nai*' in* the Mintzberg 

- formulation? ^ 

^ - ; / 

We believe that the answer* may lie in the fact that in cataloging 
the roles of chitsf executive officers, Professor Mintzberg was searching 
-for ^-term which voulddxaw attention to the manager as a personal 
presence in cpntrai^t to the) notion of a manager as an information- bin 
or answer box. In a direct \communicat ion /from Profess Mintzberg; 
regarding this, he makes a distinction, ior example, between Resource o 
Allocator and Leadier, saying that the latter is *'mpre concemf^d with 

the affective side." l*is suggests that the **rnterpersonal*' zones of . 

Tnanlagement, as he sees them, are pjirsj^h-prien ted whereas "Infonnational" 
and' "Decisional * activities ariB more ex, officio, more depersonalized^ 
^ more strictly organizational aiidc structural in character. 

ERLC- . . Xs^ 



In reviewing our findings, we are hot altogether sure that such 
a distinction would f ill ly hold in school Situations. So much of a 
:P^rlhcipaX*8_c(md^ in th^ act of nmhaging. conmunity, iis personal— 

^ot only in the dne-on-qne, facertorface sense but also in the textural 
sense, napely, that the end result (the prbiduct) of an administrative 
ac^ a^ well as its mode of conveyance (the process) is personal in; 
content An educational institution is essentlaliy people interacting , 
Thc^re miay be boblcs, paper and pencils, bell sched^^ hierarchical 
structure in tte bureaticra and other trappings of non-personal 
apparatus* But ijo, a sdiodl: settijag^ for very little. 

Teai^lng: iad learning are jphehqoeM of people interdicting • ^ So iikewise^^ 
with man these phenomena. A principal's ' 

life in the "Infor^ and even the "Decisional" realms is-^'Inter- 

p^rspnal'Vip the .mos^ profound sen^^^ v , 

Ite have found also that the word Leader causes some trouble. In 
the Mnagement literature, it is a favorite category lind indeed is 
sometinfes treated as virtually syponymous with mahagement As noted, 
Mintzberg ;has chos^^n to separate out Leader behavior f r<»n nine other 
types of iiianageris[l c We believe this separation to be analytically 

sound, and a move in the right direction. However, it is possible thkt 
something may ha^^^^ left: behind in the ^s^^ In trying to get a solid 

grip pn Leader activity^ Mintzberg has chosen to restrlht it to only 
certain, forms of behavior^ namely: iik>tivating, directing, instructing, 
supervising^ training or evaluating subordinates. It is possible ihaxi 
these behaviors do indeed constitute the heart of leadership,'' as we use 
this tera in instittitional life. But in a school setting, it seems 
'^warranted to exclude other things, e.g. , (to use Mintzberg *s rubrics) 
Figurehead ceremonial conduct at school assemblies, Liaison> with the 
poli^ department in curbing drug traffic. Spokesman conduct serving 
•as titular repres of; the school at a P.T.A. meeting, or 

Entrepreneur behavior in obtaining funds for a new curricular progr^. 
Are not theses one might ask Professor Mintzberg, prototypical activities 
of a leader? . 

It is possible that the word 'Leader' is too btoad. Perhaps 
Mintzberg was trying to find a term which would focus on the command 
featureis of management, those behaviors in which the manager is directly 
orchestrating the behayior of other people on behalf of the organization's 
larger goals. In a school setting, and perhaps even in a business 
setting, the word command is perhaps too strong, but it nevertheless 
provides a more precise target foir the kinds of behavior that Mintzberg 
is apparently thinking of. 

Finally^ in transposing the Mintzberg schema to educational settings, 
we arel uncomfortable w^ the irestrictlye - use of the term Decisional . 
As noted , bur elementary and secondary principals found themselves in 
this mode only six to el ey en percent of th6 time. How can this be? 
I^ a middle Mnager, unlikie Mihtzberg*s chie^ executive pfficers, not 
in the buMness of uking decision^ what 
else happened when we carried the Miritzberg rubrics from the executive 



suite in the business setting to the paripatetic middle manager in the 
urban school system? 

The- answer is hpt clear. It is difficult to imagine a school 
,princlpal (or any middle manager, for that inatter) to be as free of 
decisionrmakihg. as these data would suggest. Indeed, the very focus 
of the .present study is discretionary decislpn-making in the ^principal* 
chair, .and oul: findings bear out our assuihption. that decision-making 
is a constant, continual activity of the school-site manager* 

Here :again, the term -decisional' in Miritzberg's lexi^.on may have 
b<Ben chosen to carry only a limited, restricted: sense, namely, those 
behaviors which, exhibit a for example, developing 

a liew product (Entrepreneur)^ settling a grievance (Disturbance 
kahdier),^ dfaid^^ the organization's ;budget (Resource Allocator)^ 

or heading off a crippling strike (Negotiator)'. To what extent does 
a. ^school princljpai participate in events of this high-voltage character 
Well,.-!? certainly true that the ^school princijpal has plenty of 
disturbances to handle, and^at the secondary level with young adults 
on the lopse, this activity will likely increase in the coming years. 
But ?the other three areas are only partly germa^ne to the principal's 
scojpe of operations; the principal participates only sporadically 
in/situations^pf such high visibility. .^Z- 

, /dl of this suggests that school principals make decisions ^in 
small, up6btru§ive ways and that what these. multiple, individual acts 
of management eventually add up to is the ongoing art of principal ing 
a school; We have detailed, some of these behaviprs in the preceding * 
pages, and, although these acts do not seem to show up on Mintzberg's 
radar screen, .they constitute nonetheless the basic textur%«-of school 
administration. 
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"Footnotes 



Ifchlef executivW (b) a coiopany 

" MnufactuHrig techno '(c) a large, urban hospital, 

W) a comply, p^^^ (e) a large suburban 

schoor system; - \ 

^ ^TherNature of Managerial Wdtkv 230 > ^ , 



^IbldV . .Chapter ^, -'The Manager Roles," pp. 54r99, sunmarized 
/ Tin table fonn oh .pp. 92r93^^ 
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. . , '* CHAPTER ; X 
OBTAINING AND USING PROFESSIONAL iNFORMATIQN. 
The Knowledge Producers and School Prmcipaling 



1. Introduction 



• • * * - 

^ _ The purpose of this chapter is (i) to examine the extent to which 
school principals are exposed t6, and ^ware of, professional information 
relevant to" their jobs an^ (2) to determine whether such knowledge influences 
the principal's wo rki Our research , reveals that school principals 
are exceptionally wii 1^ information 
P?^taining to their work. They ari not very successful*, however, in 

utilizing this; inf ott^ to achieve the goals of- the school™nar ^are 

they effective in u^ing this knowledge to enharice their perfdrmarice. 
^, This chapter presents evidence from our research to support these two 
findings. The prbbiem of underytilization of professional information 
. by well-informed principals limits the productivity of schdbls and has 
a: sighif leant impact on the morale ^ind the professional, esteem of middle . 
managers in education. But, before the data related to obtaining and 
r using professional information is analyzed, a brief discussion of the 
: concepts of knowledge dissemination and utilizatioti is in order.. _ 

Disseminatito is defined as the process of "kriowledge transfer." 
TJie" purpose of dissemination is to link decision-makers with information 
usefuj to them.J-' In the next section of this chapter, the various means, 
of dissemination used by school principals to obtain professional infor- 
ration wili^be discussed. Our research focused on how principals obtain 
V- information, not on the method of dissemination itself. The researchers 
^ recognize that the problem of underutilizatibn of professional information, 

cbu Id result from Inadequate distribution of information, but this aspect 
of Icnwledge transfer was not studied. The study revealed no evidence 
• thait dissemination was inadequate and did nqt suggest that one solution 

problem of underutilization of professional information by principals 
• may , be that of improved dissemination procedures. It ^as assumed that 
dissemination is adequate, and this analysis was carried out using that 
assumption. - 

There is, however, a distinct relationship between dissemination 
of itiformatipn and the utilization of that information. Dissemination is 
the first step' in the process of helping the decision-maker become aware 
of 5ew knowledge. In this regard, dissemination, seen as the flow of 
. ^ i information, be thought of as the* first step in utilization of new 

knowledge. " : - 

~ - ~*?Utiiizatiop" Is the other key concept that has particular meaning 

In this chapter pn the use of professional information by principals. 
- In the literature, utilization is defined In numerous ways. Knott and 

Wiidavskylreview the wide)||rige of definitions given to this term. They 
^ '^oi?^ pjt that pht conmon' vieW of the term "utilization of Information" 
ER^C"^ ^^^^ decisionrmakers u^lize Information when they read, digest and 



understand it • That Is, becoming cognizant of information i:s a form of 
utilization; iBut~practitioners ,such as principals cannot readily accept 
t^is definition of utiliiatiori of Infbrmationr For the purposjcs of the 
analysis* of our data, utilization is thought of as an attempt to 

apply new Information to proposed actions. Thus,,, a chmige in practice 
is requ i red for nti llr^ /jtion to have taken place>2 ^More specificailv , 

In the case of the school principal, utilization o£ mtormation occurs : 

when there Is a change in school procedure, the installation of anew 
program or a reallocation of professional resources. Later in this 
dhapter it will be shewn, using this definition, that thiire is underr 
utilization of professional information by the principal. 

2 .\ Ob tiinirig Professional Information^ 

Oiir research indicates that school principals are very well informed 
about prof efifsipnal Ihfo^ jobs. There is' evidence 

that they are generally well aware of. recent trends in teaching practice, 
curriculum, evaluation ,. financial ibcnagemeht , budge tricking, , personnel 
practices, staff development, student discipline and simiiai." areas. 
Furtherpore, they become aware of recent trends in numerous ways such 
as the ^educati on lit erature, professional conferences, and direct 
obsefvatidn* In this section ^ the various means of obtaining professional 
information are described whereas in the following section the pfo^)lem6^ 
^associa ted. with utilization of information are discussed. The res^a^ch 
shows thatj principals pride themselves on biding educated, knowledgeable 
professionals. Here are some of the ways .in) which they obtain knowledge. 

a. The Professional Literatufer -the data from, this study indicate that 
the majority of those principals studied spend at least some time each ^ 
week reviewing professional journals. Most claimed to subscribe to at 
least one professional journal or to read those journals- available at 
their school. The level of commitment to reading the literature varied 
widely.— At one extreme were those principals who considered themselves 
to be "scholars:" This was the small group that identified with the 
- "education profession" rather than *the dayrto-day running of a school. 
These people were usually part-^tiibe lecturers at one of the local colleges 
or universities in tlie Chicago area. They seemed to find satisfaction 
In their association with an institution of higher learning and even 
seemed to use It as a. means of escape from the trials ^and tribulations 
of being a principal; The case of Dr. Mildred Gordon is informative . 
regarding this type of principal whom~we might call "the £?cholar." 

Dr. Gordon arrived at her inner-city school at 7:30 a.m. each day. 
For the first hour she was hot to be interrupted. She had a very carefully 
planned .study schedule from which she would not be diverted. Dr. Gordon 
was a very intellectual type. It was clear that she wished she were a 
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.professor rather than a principal. Each day ¥hi studied 'eitheF*irrece^^ 
journal such as the Harvard £ducatlon^l Review or the Educational Administra- 
tion Quarter ly > .If she were aot reading one of these sophisticated 
journals, she would be reading the most recent "in" book on the prof ession£*l 



ids 




education) best seller list. 



* In addition to her duties as a principal. Dr. iGordon taught one course 

each year irt administration at a local university. Her .interaction^3_j£iJ;ja--*. 

the researche r T v hn al s o wa s A-^-af^^a t of Kiil roryr flfimin^gfraf-tnn^ tip re * 
geared toward thje professor-professor rel>ationship rather than the 
principal7feM^ Dr. Gordon was constantly asking the 

researcher what books' he used in class and was always providing names, 
V ana f^ibtpcopies, of articles that she thought would be helpful to 

the researcher /n^ M teaching. 



Dr. Gordon took advantage of every opportunity to acquire professional 
. iiteratur€(Hf or herself and for her teachers. Hers was one of the few 
_ prof e^ssignal libraries seen by the researchers in an; elementary school 
building. She obtained professional Information in the tra4itiorial ways* 
such as by journal subscriptions and book purchases, but she also was^ 
quite imaginati^-^ i'^.her efforts to obtain professional information for 
herself arid the school. One researcher was present when Dr. Gordon was 
speakiAg with a representative of^a major publishing house who was trying 
to Interest her in some supplementary teaching materials such, asi f ILtn 
^trips. She made a deal with this representative that if he would 
donate certain classic textbooks published by his house, she would allow 
him to talk to the teachers about his materials. Dr. Gordon was extreme 
in her attitude toward being exposed co, and aware of, professional 
information related to hjf»r job. She had recently received her Ph.D. arid 
was hoping to move to university work in the near future. 

But Dr. Gordon was not the only 'principal in our study who had a ^ 
^ regular regimen for consulting the literature. Another was Ms. Gilda 
Hermanii who vas determined to change the system. 

Ms. Hen&ann read profusely. She was probably one of the most 
intelligent and best-read indivlduais ever met by the researcher.^ She 
was a dedicated prlhcipal of an "academically advanced" school who 
honestly believed that she could bring about change in the school system, 
atJUR^st In her own school, by trying to iin>lement some of the latest 
educational innovatfons she read in the literature. The results of Ms. 
Hermann* 8 attempts to innovate will be described in tlie next section on 
utilization of professional Information. 

Ms* Hermann subscribed to numerous journals and professional news- 
letterflf in her effort to keep abreast of current trjsnds. She took advantage 
of every effort at diasemination of information available free of charge.' 
She was mo successful at this that she was called by colleagues who were 
working on research projects for suggestions on how to locate particular 

~ docuBerits in the library. In other word^ she was seen as an expert on 
the vhereabiputs of certain professional information. In addition to her 
other ^talents, she was also skilled at locating school law cases Involving ^ 

- principals. For this reason she aerved as the "u^of f icial~'law libraria n" 
for the local ^principals ' as'soclatlon. 
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As noted earlier, the cases of Dr. Gordon and Ms. Hermann are extreme 
cases of familiarity with. the literature. Such £ases are unusual. Also 
•ppar^t- to the .researchers were principals who did little reading of 
the literature and^paid only casual attention to recent professional 
InfptMtlon. A good example of this type of principal is Mr. O'Brien. . 

T Mr. O'Brlcn^was^an experienced principal. He had served at his 
present elementary school-^l^^;^lght years and previously at another * 
. achoo^ for nine years. He was^man who knew evely child by name and - 
i*o knew almost every parent. H^spent long hours in the conaunity and 
had^excellent relations with the parents^ Mr. O'Brien had s-ot taken a 
professionalclass or read professional literature, according to his 
own admissioni dn fifteen years. He showed disdain for professional 
educators and claimed that the only infdraa'tion a principal needs" is 
co«K,n sense in dealing with people. It is this knowledge and hard 
workVtBat Jteads to succ^fss, according to^r.; O'Brien. ^ 

- , Needless to say, betWeeii th6 extremes described above most principals 
v^lue^ the exposure to professional informatioji that they could squeeze 
into their busy schedules. They did not read much in the way of literature 
but they did take advantage of conferences and other dissemination efforts 
made available to them. 



, Professional Conferences— Our research revealed that the professional 
conference is a very popular way for principals to become aware of 
professional information. Some conferences, are scheduled by the Board 
of Education and attendance by principals is .required. A recent 

oFl/'iT^^ °- ~* '° discuss the implications of 

PL 94-142. This was a two-day conference to provide 'principals with the 
information they need, to conduct parent conferences and other matters 
related to special education children. , 

c u^^?*' conference attended by most Chicago principals is the" convention ' 
of the Chicago Principals Association. This annual two-day event is 
a highly professional meeting at which a variety of professional matters 
are addressed by outside speakers from local universities". Board 
members, school administrators arid principals theiiselves. From the 
standpoint of obtaining professional information, this conference is 
critical to the Chicago principals. It is taken seriously and is run 
as a truly professional meeting. For some principals, it is the only 
professional meeting they attend during the year. 

, -^^^ smaller conferences on specific topics sponsored 

by the Board for principals during the year. A .recent example of this 
V^^ni was a day-long seminar at the Center for Urban Education, 

for 100 principals dealing with management techniques. Here were tactics— 
not so much theory^-being presented to principals iii a workshop format. 

In addition to these local conferences and meetings, principals 

are quite, ac_tive in various national associations. The Chicago Public — 

Schools usually have good representation at the Association for Supervision 
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and Curriculum DevelopMnt (ASCb) 9 the national associations of elementary 
and secondary school principals, and others such as ,the Aneric^^n Association 
. bf School Administrators (AASA).. ■ ^ 

. \ c. Direct Observation of Educational Practice — Another means whereby 
the principal obtains knowledge is- through direct observation of certain 
Innovations or practices. In actuality, much teaming of !:his nature 
takes^place through informal networks of fellow principals • Furthermore 
much of what is observed and called professional information may better 
be describeii as recent practices for circumventing the system. Since 
these practices are described eai^ier in this report, they will not be 
dwelt on here. The point of importance for this section, is that many 
principals take part in a network of peers which disseminates the latest 
information on how to "survive*' as a principal. This direct observation 
through the peer process is of considerable value to the principal in 
his day-to-day work; _ ' " » " ^ 

3. - Using Professional Information 

The preceding section has outlined several of th^ many ways in which 
principals gain professional knowledge. It is clear that professional 
information is readily available to the school principal. The use of ' 
this information: by^ the principal is another matter. - Does this professional 
information or knowledge influence the principalis work? Knott: and Wildavsky 
. observe that there are many factors which determine success other than 
the availability -of information. For example, decision-makers at the 
middlfe management level who are responsible for making local decisions 
are often inhibited from obtaining information by the complexity of their 
organizational: setting. These people are deluged by so much information 
that professional information is simply lost }m their in-baskcts. Often 
wheh^ administrators at this level do actually'/ get tht informational 
_ .material, .they are top^busy to read it. Their f^fame of reference br ' 
psychological 8ta£e may further prevent these middle management personnel 
,ftom giving careful^consideration to the aat4rial^ they receive.^ 

Even tfa6,ugb our research provided mxjyi examp^les. of. ^the ways by 
irtilch principals obtain professional information, there are few direct ^ 
examples of how this information was utilized. The observations by Knott 
and Wildavsky about middle managers may/provide a partial explanation for 
the failure of most principals to pursiie actively and use professional 
Information. Our research data shov Jthat most principals are overwhelmed 
by tht welter of incoming material crossing their desl^s and: needing 
, limediate attention, the demands of the larger organisation, the District 
Office tfid the sdbpol system generally, make ij^necessary for most of ^ 

the princ ipals stifled Inlthis project td^CSTe home each night large 

amounts of paper work. When asked specifically which journals she read, 
' one principal said "You kiiow, I feel very guilty « I don^t really read 
O ay Journals. By the time 1 finish all the paper work those no-goodniks 
ERJ C \ j^2^ ^ ' 
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create, I vjust have no ©ore time in the day." " " i ... ^'^^ 

• i7\ • ^ ' ' ' / ' ■ ' \ t 

Let us -re turn now to the exaiq)le of principal Gilda Hermann- for it 
llluatratea aotie of"^ tHe system-vjlde problems associated with usfng^ 
professional information. Ms. Hermann, as nbt4'd, is the principal;, 
of.j;he "academically advanced," spetlal,, model school who attempted a . 
program Innbyatibn' based on professional information she obtained from 
the literature. Ms. Hermann took her position' as principal of this model 
school in a changing nelghjborhcod with the understanding that she would 
have a free hand-^to do program innovations. Since she was ^nterest^d 
in social studies she made her first change in the social studies program. 
It was a change which required some limited in-serylce training for the 
teachers selected to be Involved. The in-service sessions were conducted 
by Ms. Hermann herself, the project *was begun smoothly; the^nnovRtlon 
was made following the in-service training. Ms. Hexmann had^he <:oopera- ^ 
tlpn of most of the teachers involved. But there were a very f ^w who 
would not cooperate, for various reasons. ' - • ' 

Ms. Hermann felt that she had the support of the District Superinten- 
dneti who appolnted_her to Her position, to "clean house" of those 
teachers who would not cooperate, with the change in^ the social studies ^ 
program. " With thi? unwritten understanding, Ms. Hermann evaluated these 
teachers ^ery low at the end of the year in the hope ^that they would 
reques^t % transfer from this model school/ But s^nce they had all ' 
volunteered and^been selected to come to the school, there was a matter 
of pride involved and they chose to fight Ms. Hermann rather than 
transfer. • ^ ^ 

I Even though Ms. Hermann had the full support and understanding of 
the school parent-council, she learned that she did not have the support 
of the District Superintendent. Ms. Hermann was not told directly, ^ut 
«a decision was made by the District Superintendent to .have the teachers 
in qiiesticC evaluated by the District social studies coordinator 
rather, than by Ms. Bewaann; Pulling the rug out from under the principal * 
in thi^i^. f ashiqn was done after \Ms. Hermann had already notified the 
teachers involved of their low evaluations. The social studies super- 
visor rated them much higher than dld.M^, Hemann and the situation 
became intolerable. In fact, the entire program was abandoned at the 
end of the school year. . 

l^ere was no question of the authority of the District Superintendent 
to haVe the teachers evaluated by the social studies supervisor. But 
the political maneuvering surrounding the episode made the principal's, 
position untenable Knott and Vildavsky provide an explanation for^ such 
decision making. They observe;^ that possessing good information, such af^ 
that irhich Ms. Hermann used to' initiate change in her school, is only i 
one component of the process that leads to effective utilization of 
professional knowledge. Political power, special skill, and organisational , 
capabilities to act all enter the final outcome.^ The example of Ms. 
Hermann and the scdal studies program innovation illu&trates that political 
power within the^ Chicago school hierarchy became a force which blocked 



' iapleaentation. of a sound idea. In this case/ihfon^ gained' from 
the literature by the principal 'aade^a real d iff er^^^ in* fact,. , • 

did influence her decision, iiakihg. Her effort tc^? iin^>ieni€nt the social * ' 
studies pfograa innovation was » in effect, an prganizationar struggl^ * 
resulting fron a change in her thinking >rought' about by new professional 
inforMtiqn« Even though the program crfiahge had. to be .abandoned, after 
the District Superintendent undermined the authority of the j>rincipal,, * 
the Example does show how the principal gained' infdrmation tV^ used 
it in a constructive wav. * " ' * 

Our research indicated another type of^problem with utilization of- 
knowledge which is closely related to the previous, exaijipje. It can be 
argued, by using the resear ch data, that t}ie- system ^iniply does h allow 
the principal to use the vast amount of professional Information- that 
he or she can acquire. *There are Xop many system-widevcohstraints which 
prevent the use of this knowledge, ^ . ^ ' \r * 

The contract between the Board of Educatit)n and the Chicaj,;) " * • 1 
Teachers Union represents an excellent example'^of this type of constraint 
the principal feels.' In one case in our data, this probleiji vividly^ . 
illustrated. Our principal recognized, after abbUt six weeks of school/ ^ 
that th? best way to help' a particular child with his reading probrenis 
Was to change his classroom. Th^ principal knew that, there was one 
ifine teacher who could perform miracles with reading J)robiems of this , 
particulat nature. The previous year the principal had obtained profes- 
sional information afbout a special reading program and had encouraged 
this teacher to study the program. The teacher did so and has been* ^ 
very successful in implementing the new ideas she learned. When^tfhe , • 
principal went to the teacher^ the teacher, was willing to take the ney 
child- even though she already had 33 children, the maximuni allowed in * 
the Union contract. The school building union representative heard 
about the impending transfer and urged the teacher not to .be a "rate 
breaker." The teacher acquiesced when she *was told 'tR^t the original 
classroom teacher was fully competent to deal with the childJLs^problem. 
Eveii though it was clear that this child would oenefit from, the ^teacfieT 
who studied the new' information obtained.^by the principal, the transfer 
was Yiever completed. Here is a situation in which information was 
obtained and even being used but organizational constraints interfered 4 
with full utilization. * - * 

^ ' " J. «•* 

A. Summary / - , • * V 

[ This research study concludes with mixed findings related to (a) 
the extent to which school principals are exposed to, and aware of, I' 
professional inform?,tion and (b) the degree to which this knowledge 
Influeftces the. principal's work/ The study indicates that efforts are 
«ade to disseminate professional information within the systeac and that 
a select group. of principals gains information from this form of disscminatio 
and fro« -tudy of professional * literature. Tlie vast majority of principal^. 



however » seem to 
they seem unable 



•gain limited professional iuforaation and, further ^ 
or unwilling to use this information in their work. It 
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- ^^S?^^ suggested in tills chapter that various factors such as organization- 
all^politics and other constraints hanper the^ utilization of knowledge 
gained ^ certain principals. The dlfficultVpf influencing change in 

--rrthe system, was found to^ f^ discourage principals from actively . 

— ^ll!iL?Hi*fg,i?^^ professional information the:^ do have. 

^.e general impression one gets from the research study is that professional 
infr rmation is yeadil^ obt utilization of this information 

by "principals lj5^ f^^ political, attitudinal and structural 

^; factors^jLnhefent in the school system^ ^ , . , 
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. CHAPTER XI h-: 

CONCLUS ION: TOWARDS THEORETICAL UNDERSTANDING 



A. INTRODUCTION S 



Our study Was Inaugurated without a tightly fashioned theoretical 
fraBcwork. Two central, and complementary, questions guided the field 
work: (1) What is it that large-city principals do during their 
working day? and, (2) How do building principals exercise administrative 
discretion within the loose framework of a large-city public school 
system? We explored the first question withrthe aid of time usage 
rubrics and administrative roie categories. develoDed by Mintzberg 
in his Inquiry into the nature of managerial work^* 



We examined the second {juestion (aiscfeFIonaxf^^^ 
op the belief that administrative behavior at the critical "site-level" 
of service delivery in eduPcation^ involves important questions of 
policy Interpretation and Implementation amidst the vagaries of organi- 
zatj^a^l jnd^ e^^^ We followed Lineberry's cue 

that the many "little decfsioiis" made at thfe bottom of an organizational 
hierarchy are cumulatively' jiist ss important as thk "key decisions" 
Mde at th^ From an imprecise sense of initial, research emphasis, 

bur study has subsequently moved towaH ah appreciation of the organizii-' 
tional world of the large-city principalship, offering an opportunity^ 
after our years of ethnographic research, for. us to tender some suggestions 
JoiL.an_ljDip^ro^^^ theAreilcaL unders.tanding of_the_.pxincipalls--discretionary_ 



. beha^or . 



>B> SOME GUIDING IDEAS 



In his study bf the federal bureaucracy (the U.S. State Depart- 
ment) Warwick concluded: , . ^ 

Rather like the anthropologist about to enter an unknown 
* community, the student of public organizations would do well 
to assemble the available information ^about the agency and 
its public setting andnarrive at no hasty conclusionis about 
the applicability of existing theories^ and conceptual structures. 3 

Similarly, both Wifson^ and Greenf ield^ have urged the use of 
^meth6dologies_inLieducatioit_xei^^^ &?^55^H?^-(y over- 
structured by theory or preyipus relscarch. TJie8e-^authoiS~and~others 
(©vSm Glazer and Straus,) 6 are careful to point out, however, that 
an unplanned and. haphazard style of data collection is not an acceptable C 
approach either. XQbservatlons of organizations and. their behaviors 
must be; guided by a "thorpugh knowledge of thebry and must be systematically ^ 
1' idertaken with a- view t^r-CQjiti^ testing-^for-theoretlcaLadequacy_.J 
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Our research on tlfrilts-cYBtlonary-behavlor of principals, whi-le ~- 

conceptually looses qverall, was guide.d from the. beginning, by the 
following notions of managerial life in a public school bureaucracy. 

First, we recognized quite ear Iy~thaf there was much, disagreement 
among key organizational actors regarding just how much authority 
and- discretionary deaisi6n-:making_power__building administrator ' s 
actually ha\ e. In 1976, city newspaper' published the results of 
a questionnaire that it^ad distributed among public school principals. 
A key" finding fand netosp^kper headline) declared that seyenty percent 
of the respondents recoiranendiBd increasing the power of building 
principals. The newspaper claimed that the city's principals consider 
themselves "toothless tigers," who are asked to face increasingly 
complex social pro blems biit are very uncertain as to how miich authority 
tVey have <to draw upon. ' ^ — ■ : ; 

• f ' -' '■ '•"•\ 
This viewpoint is echoed' in Daniel. -Gri^ observation that 

"School principals, long considered men-in-the-middle, have been 
deprived, of virtually all authority^, and now only the most astute 
survive through a finely tuned political acumen. "7 is in this 
area of "fine tuning," however, that one finds considerable opportunity 
for principal discretion. Although the formally designated prerogatives 
of the city principaishlp are quite-liDlted and rather unclear, 
Irifownally the system spems ^ provide considerable, leeway. For 

example, a seeffiing"iy "tight," f oinnula-based system for assigning . 

the schppl-by-school budget becomes, under investigation, more open 
to negotiation between principal and superior than at first appears i 
We were cautioned to -look Tor; th% Subtleties , the-^huances , and -the " 
• "politics" of .principals' behavior. In^ "bending" organizational, rules 
and procedures that appfear on the surface to be rather clearciit and 
inflexible.. . 

;j A second notion guiding, our Investlgaticri was that discretionary 

- behavior can be profitably studied within the boundaries of a sense 
of managerial constraint. As Sayies^ and others (e.g., Afgyris,^ 
PattenlO) have suggested, the "first-line supervisor" in an orgahi- 
zatiorii commonly finds himself placed in. the. middXfe of a .system of. 
coiiflidting relatio'nships. The school principal, like the industrial 
foremaj;, occupies a kind of crosis-f ire position within the organizational 
hierarchy—caught between the' needs of management above and the needs 
of employees and the organization's clients (e.g., pupils, parents) 
below. These conflicting relationships operate to-cons train the 
decision-making of each site level administrator. Hie principal is 
pulled inr one direction by his awareness of local school interests 
but^is piilJed in another direction by the-Trequirements of the la^^er 
organization. In studying the principaiship , we tried to find and 

identify those dl-l<^ MS_6£x onflicting .In terest .and..cohstraint that 

were most often at work in discretionary s1i'«r«'lWS"7"HQW7-:f or- - — 
example, does a principal Handle irate parents who' are ujiset over the 
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extreme -instability of teacher assignments to their school (e.g., 
four, different first-grade teachers assigned- to one classroom in the 
-first -eight weeks_of„the_yMr)±_He_nusi:b alance this parental^ concern 
again>t the requirement that he is bound by the union contract (class 
size and job seniority) and must yi-ild tb: federal government .specifi- 
cations (faculty desegregation g;uidelines> in assigning teachers. 

Third, we gave -special- attention^ frijia the begihning-of our 
rese arch, t o the "interface^' pfosition of the principal between clientele 
an'd bureaucracy. The principal is education's most visible, "on-line" 
a<in^nistraiorj working mahagefially al Ike pivotal point of exchange 
between "teacher, pupil, parent^ and Educational bureaucracy* In a 
role that has been given the labelsTooundary-spanning" (Moore) H 
and •treet-level bureaucrat" (Lipsky) ,12 the buildihg principal finds 
that he is surrounded by situational uncertainty.. Organizatiohai 
rules arid procedures must be adapted to rieiglibprhood condition? 

■.but the org ariijsation must also be buttresse d, and protected from 

neighborhood-generated disturbances to organizational cqu^iiifrlxnnT- 

Thu^% our data collection concentrated heavily upon the principals' 
applications of school policy; at orgariizational bdundariel , -asking ' 
how discretionary" decisibh-Mking res^ to the special circmastances- 

that characterize each school's -immediate, "community^." How, for example, 
does a principal implement pupil, desegregation guidelines in a " 
neighborhbod that is' most vocal in its opposition to the desegregation 

-idea? ~ . . 
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C. ORGANIZATIONAL RULES 

" . 

A common Image of large-city .public-school bOreauc^racy is that 
of an organization bogged down (see Rogers, 1968) by a mass of 
restrictive and tightly woven rules, regulations, and standard 
operating procedures. One of our first findings was that although 
some rijle^ ar^in fact fully developed, very specific, and "tight," 
much p£ the procedural policy of the school system contains considerable 
looseness and flexibility. Complaints by principals about organi-r 
z^tipnal procedures are mpre/likely to center on the vagueness of 
language and the lafck of ciearcut administrative direction than upon 
the rigidity and res trie tivieness of ••tigltf" rules" that provide too 
little administrative discretion. An order from school headquarters 
to-building principals, for example, directed them to begin laying. 
^^^ J^^^^^^ aideis in their schools as a result b^i a budget cutback. 
Nothing in the order^ however,^ specif iied how. Were the layoffs to 
be based strictly on seniority, or was there room to be more selective 
/e.g., keeping th^ harder workers)? Upon request, little additional 
help w^s' forthcoming from headquarters; thus some principals used a 
seniority criterion, and others used the merit criterion, many of 
them ccnplainihg. about lack , of guidance from higher up. 



^Even in those Vareas . genera a^Hnowlidged %^m 



•^-bounded'- procedurally (e.g., teachers' contract provisions recard<n<, 
teacher dismissal) principals' concerns about" restrict iieSLrio^f. ^ 
rJr'aliLL'r ;j»^'?"o-,"ther than limits in ^hSuJee c'r 
-I^Jj^l^nistrativ^tJons^^F^^^ example, notices of unsatisfactory 
teacher performance, and classroom vi^ts-byn^dUTEh e prlnciDal p ^f^" 

;Jf • 5 : !* * ^^""'^ notice of unsatisfactory teachfns is 

da^L"^owL. ^h?" '^r"".'^- '•'^ ^"^^ of exactly the Jlst i^h'oli 
$jppUpw45g. the receipt of^a first unsatisfactory evaluation then 
the-yhole dismissal procedure is voided. 'lln^^^flVf ^^w^^^^^^ in 

classroJ^tea?^ing.^"S.J^-^^^^ 
-schools), interpret and- implement ^^fi^V^ 



!i i? !J - ""f ^^ and procedures (e.g.l budgeting and resource 
1"°""°": ^^"l«"M'«<=ipline, personnel .-mnigement, community 
or^nLnr?!* ' "^e able to watch the discretionary behavior of 

eairiafegory.^" sltua Jons withL^^^ 

Againi we were struck more by the lack of snec^f^P^^i, 
colnVn""?"'^ '"'^^ ^'^'^ procedural gSiSSL^ San b" tJeir r Jidity 
oHritM r??";." P"^^"'^^"^"- a con^iderableliixee'- 

'LjJie 1;:^ 'if '""^ «^istrict's ad^In s! 

iitS dKo^!?r . '"^"^"y elements of procedure permitting 

lim^^? ^ r ! (e.g., the time restriction in teacher dismissal) 13 
s?ud ht ent 1^ ir^tr - building, for exampU, ar:1:y:d^;o 

measSe (e f iJJin/ ifPortant ingredients in the enrollment 

^owf 1 attendance area boundaries, student transfer policy 

schpol learning policy) are not. firmly defined or regulated and 
recognized, areas of princl^^lship^- discretion. lA " "^"^ated and are 

hv l>.H?5? ^"^'^al interesSin how much discretion can be exercised 
more Jil^^.r'""^''"^" and Wther some principals "bend the^ules" 
more than^others, our a tt(^ti^n became more centrally Lcu^L on fh. 
|Mgg .of principalship, dTs^^.tion. Recognizing that buSdLr 

?~d^^^ schoMlistrict's- 
J^^^^^^y *^ -V • • - asKed what kinds of effects the orinclnal»« 

I organizational hierarchy, and oh the princioal's. ^ 
own career progress. Frpm this. study of the effect of orlndlSSlnc ' 
behayi^ we have draw^ . together the follo^ nrset of tCoretical ^ 
propositions about the schpol principalship. T^Le proS'ons 
are put forward as tentative conclusions fron ouron^^c^^j JtuSy and - 
tPust be tested furth er in obher settings with a vaSet^J? ieSdo'Lgies. 
- - ; — — <-d-d-^ : -—^ z -:. — _^ 
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^ D. PROPOSITIONS OK PRINCIPALSV DISCRETION \ 

1* . Principals use discretionary opportunity to maintain their school X 
^Te^iir"air:¥ccep^trle equlllbriim>-^w^^ organizational environment . 



Tifie building pflhclpal plays ah organization- maintenance role 
We observed principals devoting: large amounts of princ^paling^.tdine 
to/the following: ^ ^ ' ^ . 




c ruising the corridors sometimes jiist to "shgw the flag 
of authority." ~ ~ — 2— 

— makingi routine searches of washrooms, storage areas, stairwell 
. closets where disruptive* students sometimes hang out.. 

— showing up unannounced at chronic "trouble sites" to anticipate 
or head off disturbances. • * 

— managing "fall-out'* from disruptions and Jboldihg further 
. unres^t, to a minimum* - ' ♦ 

;* » . >-^r 



we interpret~these~behavlors-ta-be .manlfjes^Ati bns of ^n effo rt_to_ 



keep things in equiAibrium and to maintain an atmosphere of control ~ 
amidst a generally unpredictable environment. 

The principal also bends, the rules to retain staff, to hold on 
to or enhance budget resources, to keep enrollments high, and to 
reward Tcooperative teachers with desirable assignments' or special 
favors. These behaviors also provide evidence that a major comppheht 
of successful principaling is the ability to keep the school-site 
workj>lace operating smoothly under effective administrative control. 

2. Principals use discretion to protect the school system from the 
uncertainties of an unpredictable clientele > 

The building principal is generally expected both to be responsive 
to .and to protect the organization from its parent and community 
clientele. Teachers expect » the principal to buttress them from 
parental "hariissment"^ but both teachers and principals want parents 
to be /'*lnyolyed'' and open to the instructional program; Jxi balancing 
Interests of parental involvement and institutional autonomy, principals 
use discretion to laoid ^parental: expectations,, to gulde,and channel 
parental, involvement , and to either .reward or punish parents who seek 
fussistance. Additionally, through close attentioh to the information ^ 
supplied by the immediate neighborhood {(e.g. , through an adroit % 
handling of "crazy mother as naj^cbt'' or through the use of "spotters'* 
in hones near the School) principals anticipate the problems and 
uncertainties surrounding the; school system at its service delivery 
boundaries and manage to verd off or neutralize potential trouble 
before it "get^' out of . . 
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3> Principals use discretion. to adapt organizational policies to 
the. needs and interests of the local coianunity clientele* 

Principals interpret organizational rules and procedures in a 
manner that blends organizational purpose with conmiiriity receptive- 
-.ness.._JIlLe_point is not-- unlike J>yolcott*s claim that the principal 
plays an "interface'' role of softening organizational "insens^tlvity'* 
by providing a "human sensitivity of his pwn.''|^ I'he proposition, 
suggests that the principal applies organizatibnar directives to fit 
"".clientele Interes^ts. New curriculinn proceduxes. (e.g. , /a mastery ^ 
learning initiative) , new orjganizational policies (e/g.^ a change from 
holding students in school over the liih'ch hour* to sending them home 

f-rpm -lunch) , or ;hew ^s choo 1: _a 1 1 endanc e tfojic ies :(e . g . an open enrolir 

meht plan as part qf a desegregation initiative) Tfe of ^ 
by the building principal only to the point ^of community acceptance 
(or are at least softened a bit or are implemented more slowly and' 
^^^^ tentatively than organizational timelines have called for). Although 
^e^^e of principalship discretion cambias educational policy 
>wara^^- 



towara^a^^^plementation (a point made by Rpgers^^^^ it can also 
provide a fl^cibil^ty and adaptiveness that meets local needs': and 
protects the^organizTfiion-trom attack, ' 




4. Principals use discretion to realize tbiir own personal poals 
and to provide themselves satisfaction and direction amidst a complex^ 
.disordered: drgahizational environment. . 

ffiie, role of the city principal is highly^varleijiid Very^^ 
able^ . The official job, description is loosely worded, and the duties ^ 
and responsibilities of the position are, to say the least, open 
ended; e»gv, principals are the "responsible administrative heads of 
their respective schopis and ate charged with the organization, 
^supervision and administration, and discipline thereof." 

In the actual work sittiation, the principalship tums^out to 
be an uneasy blend of reactive and initiatory elements. On the 
reactive side, »the principal is constantly alert to "what-s going 
to happen next?" The job consists to a great extent in responding 
to events as they develop minute by minute in the, ongoing life of a 
schpol* But there is also a widely accejpted normative sense that 
the principal should be actively engaged in instructional improvement,, 
staff development i and curriculum innovation. , Thus, in the day-to-day 
reality of the job, the flexibility and aut^^^^ of the ppsition 
engender a proactive attitude which finds^ express ion in a. variety 
• of. avenues toward job satisfaction. * 

Some principals enjoy working with teachers, and tinkering with 
strategies fpr instructional improvement. They often experience a _J 
4ense of frustration, and .defeat in these initiative?, ^but they find 
fulfillment in making the' effort, tipping that there will be a, 
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;pedagogical change for the better "in some way.*" Other principals 
avoid activities which have ho. end^:^p^ and orient their energies 

Coward those activities which aeem to e^diibit some observable pay-off. 
fhey^'^bcupy themselves with. fund_ raisihgv with procurement of^ materials 
or equipment, with the development of cxtra-xurricular activities 
Xe*g«» .pupil perfprnuinces at M festiyais, sports events). 

Still— 6ther~prihclpals seem-to'-en joy theJ!law:^en lor Ceme nt" -or pastoral 

^aspects; o f their Job... Ihey devote ;energie8 Jtb s tudent counseling',^ 
to school discipline, and to the neverTending. task of straightening 
out miscreants and directing thra,througIv father* 

into positive channels of adult life, Finally, still other principals 
eiijoy the quasi-*poiltical aspects of their position. They like to 
"work the: streets"- by spending tiine with community people, with Pf 
id the rs, with local politicians, ahd to parlay this "public affairs" 
behavior into high visibility for their schools.ahd themselves with, 
.the district superintendent and those in higher echelons. 

The job of principal therefore takes* on the coloration of the 
.practitioner's own v^ilue set and personal preferences. As a grpup^,. 
principals share with one another a kind of upbeat gregariousness. 
Typically Vhey^ are not reflective, nor are they intel.lectuals; instead, 
they are oriented to personrtpj^person relationships ^ most of which' 




(ajs rioted elsewfiereTn~?his report) are~xpnducted **in- a-direct 
face-to-face manner; Nevertheless, they play oiit their gregariousness 
in a number of aiff ere dir¥ctipW. ~'As noted above, some ^ enjoy ' 
spending their time with teachers, ^others much prefer interacting 
with youngsters^ ,and still others face outward to the community, 
to local poiiticiahs, and of course to their hierarchical superiors. 
Every principal has a "prime sector" for job-satisfaction activities. 
Although some time is spent in every sector, the typical principal 
tends to exploit the opportunities in the favorite sector for maximum 
•ijob fulfillment. 



5. . Principals use discretion to acquire "subunit" power vis-a-vis 
the larger educational orfeanization. , 



Each of a school district's buildings (school sites) is a "subunit" 
e larger organizational system, ^uwer (status, authority, prestige) 
noV^is tributed equally among school subuiiits ; principals^ 
work hardv to -try tp "better" the competitive position of thc^ir school 
in cbmpari^n with otiier school- sites* Three key. discretionary 
activities emibie the site-level administrator X6 enhance his relative 
position in ithe^^ A first activity is the banking or 

"stbckpiiing!- of available resources despite the. constraints imposed 
by the. organization *lKt^ and brocedures (see Thompsonl8) . fAierever 
possible, both extra students and staff miMd>er8, for example, will be. 
^ kept on. board by principals (of ten through manipulations of allocation 
. procedures or through "loopftctles" in the provision of information to* 



upperrlevel administrators)". A second activity is the development of 
strong political ties within the local community. A dangerous 
strategy at times (|or upper- levell^adminiatra tors do not appreciate 
the blatant use of community pressure) , a strongly supportive community 
is nevertheless a valuable resource tl>at can be used selectively and 
judiciously to protect of enhance the local school. A third activity 
4s^49^8e. .buxiding-c- The school system is influenced by repu tation* 
A principal's ability to advertise the special qualities of HTs^or 
her school (e.g. , excellence in sports, academic sucjpess, ah unusual 
curriculum) Insures special consideration and attention from "downtown** 
in teacher placement, facilities renovation, even snow removal.. 
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6. Principals use their discretion; to adapt to the career advancement/ 
reward system of the larger educational organization; 

■» ^ ^ -^^f 

Principals are conscious of opportunities for reward and advancement. 
Advance;ment .gen^ involves a transfer to a larger school (for the 

largev the schoul the higher the principal's salary) , or it involves 
an appointment to an administrative position at a district office 
or **dqwntown.** Among those principals not overly attuned to career 
""advancement in this manner, there is still an interest in holding on « 

to. what one, now has or in avoiding transfer to a "de ad end" adminis- 

trative job. " , ^ 

Neither the criteria nor the procedures employed in evaluating 
principals ave very clearly specified. Nevertheless building p*.'£hc"ipals " 
take care to present a favorable, spQietim^s glowing picture of their 
school in each category of measured outcome. Similarly, it is well ^ 
understood informally by adm^ihlstrators throughout the city that the 
building principal's Immediate superior, the district superintendent (DS) 
gen'erally expects each school to be well under control, free of 
"sticky" problems that must be brought to the district superintendent's 

constant attention, thus, principals take steps to suppress teacher 

grievances ,^ pafjehtal complaints, or teacher dismissal proceedings- — - 
that ^fequire the DS'tb take action. 

7. Principals use discretion to protect the school site from interference 
in-itsl ins tructioiiar endeavor . , * . , / ^ 

A significant norm, shared by both the buifding principal &nd 
jiis professional staff is that the principal's job is to protect the 
instructional work of th? school from undue interference. In commiini- . 
cation with parents, principals will interpret and apply school ^ 
rules in a manner that "backs' up" the school's teachers ♦ Similarly; , 
principal^ will attempt to.fulfill organizational demands^ (e*g*, 
forms toJbe completed, students to b? placed in instructional programs) 
in ways that minimize the burden upon the teaching faculty. Complicated/^ 

and time-consiming procedures for special education, placement, for 

> * 



example, may be shortcut in order to reduce the ihtensity of ttather 
involvement. \ ^ ' * 

Principals also protect the instructional work of 'the school 
by lubricating the school district's flow^of paperwork, facl litatln R, „ 
^e jdis^triUution of textbooks-and-suppllesy or"tfoubl.e-8hoot ing a 
personnel problem for a classroom teachcjr* Schools often experience 
shortfalls in the numbers of needed textbooks or vital materials 
(e.g., report cards or attendance •forms), or occasionally a vital 
docui^ent has riot been deliverH on schedule. Principals soon discover 
that "gol^g th^^^ to remedy these shortages is inefficient. 

Instead,^ey short-circuit the organizational labyrinth and, on their 
owni negotiate a textbook exchange with a felloW principal, or search 
out some extra .curriculum guides i)^ a closet at the district office, 
or personally track down a! mis8ingjWcheck*for a teacher* Only with 
such an extra-bureaucra^tic maneuver cdi^a principal .'keep the educational 
Program of the school on scheduled \ 

" Chapter Sungnary . / 

We conclude from our research' that there is much, rather than 
llt^l^, discretion available to the buiVding.administrator in education. 
Contrary to popular belief , the educatioinal bureaucracy in a lat£MBr.ci'ty^ 

x^yirohment is only loosely constrained by orgarilzaHoM rules and 
oj^erating procedures. There is much room at the school site-level 
(education's point of service delivery) for flexibility and adaptability 
in the application of schbol system policy. We studied the effects 
of .principals* discretionary behavior on the schpol, the community, 
the c^rgahlzational hierarchy arid.^ the principals own career advancement — 
and have offered a set of propositlpns to encourage further study: 

.Juiidin^ (a) to maintain the school site in 

environmii[jtal equilibrlm^, (b) to protect the school system from the 
uncertaintiiBs of an unpfedi^tabli^ (c) to. adapt school 

system policies to the unique needs of each local community, (d) 
to provide for their pim job sat isf act ion, (e) to acquire suburiit 
power vis-a-vls the larger school, system, (f) to adapt to the career 
advancement mechanism of the. school system^^and (g) to protect the 
school from iuterference in its instructional endeavor. 
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• _ schools, -and Kef chner, eti al., (1980) warn that collective 

* bargaining is increasingly facing building principals with demands 
* for unifonnity from central office staff in conflict with a push 
for flexibility at the school site level. 

lA " ^ • 

•Interestingly, we discovered that in situations where procedures are 

very highly specified, ^principals will often (with a bit of pei-verse 

pleasure) "get back" at the system by sticking rigidly ito "the 

letter-pf-the-law." In filling out forms (e.g., a "survey of^ scho\)l 

•hrollm'ents by race), ssandards, definitions of teyms, and procedures 

way be followed exactly as written even though principals know, 

well- that the guidelines are out* of phase . with reality knd thalt 

Incof feet information will flow upward through the system. 
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This is not' to suggest, again, that this discretionary latitude is 



«s broad 



, today as it was some yeafs ago. Principals (fomplalri 
loudly t|»at the system is steadily "closing in" on them. Most 
often neptioned is loss of choice in the assignment of teachers 
to schoojLs and the burden of state and federal, procedures for " - 
special education placement, plus the legal constraints surrounding 
"due-process" in student discipline. - . ■ . 

* . 
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APPENDIX B . 
T HE DECIS I ON MAKING or R ESEARCHERS^ 



A Look into the process of Ethnographic 
~ "^Retearch'~ln-Scho61-Admlhlstration 



I. Introduction * . • • 

In recent years aeverai articles written for educators have . 
offered explanations of ethnographic aethcds. of research.l As a 
groupi these works present excellent introductory information about 

"¥tHh6gf aphy. ^uc~at6rs are likieriy ito beHtnrgr e it ; i ed in t hese a rt icle s 

for, ttfp reasons; Soiae aaiy want to consider tKe data and findings 
that the nethod produces as a supplement to other research ih education* 
Other educators want, to use ethnographic techniques in their own 
retsearchy ; follows is addressed to the second .group* 

*» ' 

The research team for this study consisted of professional 
educators, not ethnographers. Only one of the four had previous 
experiencerwith ethnographic research* Each was inspired by the idea 
of.pbserving principals on the job* Three of the :team had a long 
standing interest in schpof administration Ihd Had focused their 
graduate studies iii that area* The fourth team member was an experienced 
ethnographer and not a specialist in school administration* This 
contrast was seen as ah advantage by the group* The experienced 

^ethnographer emerged as the methodologist , focusing on. data collection 
an(); record keeping* The professors of administratipn sought, tp place 
their research experience and field data^ within the framework of their 
understanding of ' educatipnal administratioii and related management 
theory* During the three and one half years of the project » these 

-roles^eventually bjSca me blurred^'^^a s the educational administrators 
bacame interested in issues concerning the method; and the method-* 
ologist"^ began to explore, administrative patterns that were reflected 
ih the field' data* 1 - . . 



it, is difficult to racons.tr uct_ how the team came to work together 



as a/ research unit > There are > however, several experiences that 



were shared as a grdup that seem tp have contributed to the working 
. structure that the group developed* 

a. . team fieldWorkr rthe first field experience was a team experience* 
Two school principals volunteered to help git the project started* 
Each team member- spent three days with both principals* Team meetings 
were scheduled before^ during and after the field days* The discussions 
that sprang put of these meetings helped the gi:oup shaire their impressions 
of both principals* they discpvered that impressions of each subject 
^were pretty much the same,^ althoy^ 1^ language style and detail of 
O description in the field notes varied greatly among these members. 



The shared Impressions also helped in the subsequent selection of 
nev subjects, in plann ing, for .starting iip new research sites, and iii 
forming initial research questions bage^ on ea r ly field -ob s e rvation s^, — ^ 
FurthenDore^ the act of getting into the field and starting observations 
moved tfhe group from interesting but aimless hypothetical discussions 
about field research to problem solving and planning related* to 
questions that had their genesis in the field experience; 

b. Tentative findings~ Fr6m the^earliest field days the team has 
been, reporting out tentative findings as they relate to reiiearch 
design, field^dat:a, da^ analysis, end the work patterns of urban school 
{>rincipal$. i5e;verai benefits have been received. Feedback from 
conference audiences and adyi^ on these findings has been 

a vaiiiabie addition to the process of thinking aSout and seeing into 
field data. Preparing for the presentations has forced the researchers 
to seek intervals of closure in a research process that pushes the 
researcher into ever widening land expanding channels of data collection. 
The pressure to recheck tentative findings while still in the field 
helped keep the researche^rs attuned to the outcomes of the project, / 
in addition to documenting; and recording the conqplexities of adminis- 
trative behavior at each site. At national and local conferences , 
the full team; participated -in presenting findings, this practice 
underscored the) iekm effort, emphasized the sense of mutual support 
ti^'at had developed, and inspired the members to explore and examine 
issues thar were raised during each presentation. These conference 
presentations sirved as points in time when the team was in the same 
,pliice, focused oh the same issue, and' teslting its ideas before aii 
audience of experts. / i 

c. Site analysis— Several approaches were used to encourage 
team members to become fainiiiar and work. with, data generated by 
colleagues. The most formal technique was a site analysis apprqach. 
During a series of scheduled meetings ^ researchers focused on field 
notes from a site and. discussed issues related to research method and 
administrative practice. ^One outcome of the discussion was the paper 
in Appendix C on the Heisenberg problem, which .examines the effect 
the researcher ha^ on the sit^. The field notes,' themselves^ were 

also scrutinized during these sessions. The attention to time notations 
reporting of detail, identification of actors during an event, and 
Information about the flow of events were recurring topics during these 
sessions. Such coiiiDents took on increased importance as analytic ^ 
Instruments were deyelpped to code interactions at the school site. ^ 
As a result of these meetings the field reports became m6re complete 
land useful. As field data we rje shared, the body of data developed 
into a pool to which each researcher had access. The right of each 
researcher 50 freely dip into the team* s data pool was established 
early in the project, and there. was never a sense of individual^ 
ownership of a site. 



d; Division of labor— Initially, the need to fund the research* 
project led the team to divide up tasks and assign responsibilities 
in writing proposals to funding jgrbups. As proposals were churned out, 
a diviiion of labor developed in the team^.. Different members repeatedly 
inrote the first draft of sections on related^^thebry, design aid method, 
management plan, research schedule, product dissemination, budget and 
80 on For each proposal an editor .pulled the various drafts together 
to. give them one voice. This approach has carried over to the writing 
of results and^reports. * . 

e. Theoretical variety— 'To l)alance the blending of effort that 
a division of labor engenders, there has also developed a sense, that 
a variety of theoretical approaches and methods .of handling and 
synthesizing data could be encompassed within the structure of the 
project. TKis has allowed each team member, to pursue his or ^er Individ 
uai interests within the total framework. No one point of view, no one 
disciplinary theory or language, no single interpretati^has been 
imposed by the group. This prism approach to r^eportingTSj^ .findings 
allows individual inspiration, and insight to guide the nse^af data. 

2. Decisions about the Application of Ethnbg^raphic Tecfalques • 

The process of planning an approach to the study of' urban school 
principals eventually turned the research away fr<^ a pure' use of 
ethnographic method. Stili, important eleinents of a traditional 
.approach were in many ways preserved. Principals were observed while 
they went about their jobs, in schools and elsewhere, as_they proceeded 
through their daily schedule. Every effort was. made to learn the 
subject/s interpretations of events and interactions. At each site, 
the researcher sought to.. understand the principal's perspective on 
how he or. she functioned in the school and in the superstructure of 
a large urban school, system. Filially, topics of research later used 

in data' analysis were not determined-a--pr-ior-i"^but-i^ere-»<^ 

field experience. ' * 

Other elemerits of ethnographic research were adapted to^the . 
requirements of the subjects ^and their organizational life. In the 
typical study a school site is developed by ^observing behavior in 
each subgiroup (teachers, students, administrators, parents) and 
rendering a wholistic picture of how these groups interact to form 
a social system. In hiis ethnographic study of the principalship, 
Wolcott adapted this approach by focusing on one principal , observing^ 
his interaction with the various subgroups in the school* In order to 
create a wholistic account, he approached each subgroup to learn its 
opinion of the principal. 2 The selected principal he thought was 
%'6ry representative" of most principals. 

It would be difficult to find' a representative school within a 
large urban system. Schools vary widely, according to their size. 



^organization and the student population. Principals, top, coiae from 
a wide range of economic arid jracial backgrounds and the percentage 
of women principals is much larger than in other systems. The whoXistic 
focus of the study shifted frop getting the, broad understanding 
a ichool site through the eyes of isany subgroups, to getting a broad 
tmderstimding of the principal's job ^^hrougb the eyes of many principals 
with a variety of originis administering, a variety of school settings. 

The decision to focus on the job of principal within the organization 
of a school system, rather than on a tjrpical principal ih: a single school 
•sltci had further ramifications for t^e design of the study. It directed 
the team toward organization and management theory, rather than social 
and cultural theory, for the interpretation of data. Eventually ^ this, 
led to the study of Henry Mintzberg and-hi^^lassificatiori of managerial 
work' based on on-the-job observations of managers. 3 



Gaining Access -to- Research Sites — , 

In many cases the most direct way to obtain permission to conduct 
research in a school is to ask the principal's permission. In the 
case of this study, the researchers were reasonably sure that iudivld ^l 
principals, if approached. directly^,/vould agree to beln^ 
they conducted busineiss in, their school building. In o^der to follow 
thiB principal LdT^etihgs^ at the district office, with bureaucrats, 
downtown, or wittn "fellow principals » it was necessary to seek a more 
general and innusive access to the system, as a whole. Considerable 
investigation tiev^led that in order to obtain access to the range of ' 
on-the-job ^actiVi ties of principals it would be necessary to have (1) 
Board of Education^ approval of the study and permission to cchduct 
research, (2) pcni^sion of tj^e subject's supervisor, the district- 
superintendent, anS^-fS) agreement, from each individual subject to ' 
participate as a subject of research.' ' ; ' 

It took oyer a year to lay the groundwork for this extensive form 
of access. The decision, early on, to seek co-sponsors fot the research, 
project and to enlist the help, of the co-sponsors in obtaining access, 
proved to be essential to the sjiccess of the project, f 

The first group that was- invited to co-sponsor the. research was 
the Chicago Principals Association. The idea of getting a picture of 
the job of principal appealed to the CPA. They offered seed money to 
initiate the study. With this help, fiAW^studies^were eventually ^ 
undertaken with two volunteers. Also, an advisory board of principals^ 
and central administrators fr6m the city wias appointed.^ At the same 
time, an advisory board of academics was appointed and meetings were . 
held with both groups. * / 

W})ile the study was in its earliest phases, a new superintendent 
of^jBchools was'' appointed in the city. It was possible to meet with , 
one of his newly appointed assistants, whp likied the idea of th^ project 
and promised to raise the idea with the superintendent. Although the 
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superintendent was said to apt^rpve'bf the idea, months went by without- 
the matter being brought before the Board of Edu?:ation« 

•••V 

in the meantime, the new superintendent formed a Center" for Urban 
Education to conduct in-service training for .personnel. It was 

^possible to speak with the n;ewly appointed Directpi; of the CUE. He 
liked the idea for the project 1>ecause he felt it could eventually 
provide direction for Ih-^s^rvice training of principals. He shared 
.with. the researchers the_ fact that.^the CUE was undeiwritten in part 
by the Spencer Foundati.pni. and that£^ome of that money might be directed 

^ toward the re.se*arch project.* When CUE adopted the project and* agreed 
to. apply $20,000 to the study of_ eight principals,, the research design 
was'brought before the Board ^of Education arid approved. 

Once subjects were^elected through use of the variables grid., 

alccess^vas se^cured in the following way. Subjects were first approached 

_byuan_af ficex_of_tJi,e CPA and asked to participate. All but one agreed 
to do so. The Director of the CUE then contacted the subjects' 
District Superintendents and asked their permission for the principal 
to participate. All tut qne superintendent granted permission. The 

I fact that CPA and. CUE corspqnsored the research and that the project 
had Board of Education approval were important elements in obtaining^ 
permission. The researchers followed up with official letters inviting 
^participatiori of the principals and acknowledging permission by the 
-District^Superintendent.. Then the^ researchers met with the subjects 
and explained the procedures and ground rules' to be used during research. 
Rather than gaining access to all sites at once, sCibjects were identified, 
access secured and the site started up, a few at a time. Once a group 
was active and working, a new set of subjects was sel^ted. In thi^ 
way, the pressure of time, and of numbers did riot contribute to a sense 
tKat subjects were being rushed or 'processed. 



.4^> .Data Collection and Record Keeping ^ ^ * 

The construction of field notes proved to l^e more qf an individual 
matter than had been anticipated. Jeam niembers employed^ vari9us 
methods of writing up their field notes. Some members dictated notes 
to be transcribed by a^ typist, another preferred to handwrit^ the 
protocols to be. typed later, and ^ino the r typed the protocols directly 
from notes made on site. In these various^ ways, a typed document of 
each field day was produced. ^. i ' * . 

1-* 

Ekch tfeam member was released from some teaching and' administrative 
time to. work on the project. Two researchers were.^released for one-half 
time and 'two for^ one-quarter time. - Research sites, were assigned to ^ 
reflect this difference in released time. During the most fully scheduled 
period of research, the one-half time researchers* carried five sites 
each, and tht.* one-quarter time researchers carried two. 

For each day in the field, at an average of 7.5 hours per day, 
it, took another full day to prepare fiel^ notes. At least one half 
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day each week was devoted to reading protocols, to data analysis or 
to preparing preliminary F?apers and reports. At this pace, it was 
^reasonable to expect the pnerhalf time researchers to complete one 
site visit per week and the -one-quarter time researchers to complete 
a visit every other week. A • - • 

* ^. ' . " 

These averages refljBct the cyer-all time distributions, however, 

^^^nd not the actual working patterns of each researcher; A researcher 
might spend three days observing in one week and preparihg field notes - 
and-draf ting a conference; papsr the following two weeks, in reality, 
no one limited work on the project to the hoiirs paid for by the National 
Tastitute of Education^ " • . * ^ . 



5.-, - Data Analysis 



^;As exemplified in this report, three kinds of data analysis are 
used in this" project. A data reduction instrument has been used to 
profile elementary school and high school principals. The percentage 
of time different principals spend at different managerial functions - 
is presented. These data are used to point oui^ differences among 
principals; -^s well .as to look at trends that reflect the principals' 
use of time in both groups. Because each eyent^fs described in field, 
notes, it is possible to examine unusual or unexpected trends in the 
context of event description. This bridge between the event in the ^ _ 
field notes provides the researcher with^access to the context in which 
each event occurred, and thei-aby, insight into its purpose, its cause, 
. and its ultimate effect. , . / * ^ 

Patterns of discretionary administrative behavior ^re illustrated , 
through, descriptions of events. Since patterns are varied and complex, 
a range of events is frequently jSelected in order to explicate the 
range of administrative behavior in a single pattern. By drawing on 
everits from field descriptions of ^behavior by many principals, the * 
researcher can illustrate a number ^of outcroppings that indicate the ' 
presence of an underlying structural element that shapes the activity 
of school principals. * 

* The case studies provide a third vantage point on the data. There, 
the behavior of a single administrator is presented within the context 
of the site, the principal's view of the job and the school system, 
and the particulars of the case situation. These^ cases, illustrate 
the interrelationship of individual s^tyle, orglanizational structure, 
and the specific context for administrative decision-making. Patterns 
in school administration can thereby be seen .in relationship to one 
work setting and the routines of particular individuals. 

By offering three different treatments of field data, three 
perspectives on the data are presented- The data reduction instrument 
aids in constructing work profiles that express patterns derived frbm 
^^camlnation of every single event observed over three and one-half 
years, the patterns illustrated through ej^emplary events show the 



/'"^'quality of the pattern as it was observed In different forms. The 
case studies represent a synthesis of the administrator's personal 
styles patterns by which prihci^^als respond to the demands of events, 
and the constraints on administrative diecisidn making set by the 
orgariizatlidn and by the. principalis understanding of it. 
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APPENDIXrC / 

* THE 'HEISENBERG PROBLEM: 
The Effect of the Observer on Observed Phenomena 



* - . ' • A> .. Background 

As.ve,^ the research team, .engaged in this ethnographic job analysis 
pfrjthe school prlnclpalshlp, we. were mindful of the fact that ethnography, 
as a nejthodology, has a long history, stretching back to its anthropological 

. beginnings in Br onis law Malinbwskl^j M Kroeber, Ruth Benedict, and — 
the p rand dame of the discipline-r^rgaret Mead, Throughout the long 
career of direct^^obsen^atioil research,, by these pioneers and by more 
recent ethnographic students of human organization^ there has been a 
persistent unease regarding the objectivity of the data.^ This doubt 
about scholarly detachment was thought traceable to the subjectivity of 

^the researdher, apre specifically, the tendency of the researcher to 
observe (and record)' what he or she/wants to record rather t|ian what is 
actually there in the phenomenal situation. 

recent years, a second explanation has come ;in for mcixe sustained 
a t ten t^pn, namely, the degree to which, the observer, through the mere 
apt^f^'bj^erving, actually changes what ^is being observedi T^is proi^lem ^ 
was firstSroagh^to s/ientific attention by Werner Heisenberg, a German 
microrphy8icis^,^^£r?4nuhciated in the Twenties his now famous Principle 
o€ Indeterminacy^. According to this- principle, there is a certain 
uncorrectable randomness to the behavior of 8uJ>-atomic particles because 
there is no way for^.a physicist to observe and catalogue their movements 
without simvi^itaneously disturbing those movements. The very energy 
developed by eiectron-^croscopes to Illuminate the target area alters 
the energy configuratioiK of particles under study. 

\ " \ . 

To consider a more home^iy illustration, this principle was once 
explained as: the inherent difficulty of taking the temperature of a flea. 
Even If a thermometer cpuid^be\iade so small as to fit into one or ^ 
.another orifice of a flea, the"«^ of-the-thermometer would 

change the .temperature of the f leav rendeting the reading essentially 
ifieanihgless. Thus, according to this principle, physics la forever fori dosed 
from understanding certain hattiral pIve|tomena inder its otherwise studyal^e^ 
domain. - . 



When this Heisenberg principle is transposed to the social sciences, 
a whole set of technical probletds develop, especially those^ concerned 
with the authenticity of the data and the ext^ction of meaning from 
those data. Nowhere is this difficulty more pr<w than in the 

jnethodolpgy of ethnography, in which a hvnnan. beihg is observing the 
behavior not of eiectrpns or fleas but that of otlW human beings like 
. himself • In its most extre^^ form, ethnography is forced^ turn human 
aubjects into things, and to study them Ifi such a way\as to make it possible 
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describe their behavior in the MSt detached and bld^^ of language, 
t short of that, how does the etteiographer detect and\orrect for any 



failure of detachment brought on by his acre presence?' 



B. The Ethnographic Encounter 



\ 



In the Chicago study, we entered the outskirts of this problem 
very early in the ^"access phase, '''namely, at that point when the pool 
of target principals had been narrowed down and we were about to sake 
direct Inquiries to gain the cooperation of our final sixteen. Having 
. cpae to khow the Chicago Public School System over; the years and Its 
■ reputation for being a dosed society, often defensive and soToetlaes 
paranoid with outsiders, we were Initially surprised that the resistance 
to cooperating with us was not stronger. 1 But as we continued our initial 
contacts with the final 'group of sixteen, we detected one unreported 
variable in this type of endeavor: School people are in- awe of imiversity 
professors, especially professors who do no teaching but are engaged in, 
a magic term . . . Research . . - . 

Thus, as we gained access to the schools and to the principals* offices, 
yi» H researchers, represented a condition we could neither alter nor * 
controli namely, a status differential with our subjects. But whereas ' 
this differential is connonplace 'and represents no disturbance in tither 
studies, say. In the stiudy of street gangs, business executives, or 
policemen, in the present study it appears to generate some psychological 

noise. This is true, we believe, because unlike other ethnographic ' 
subjects, school principals aspire to university level work themselves, 
and they want to be like; the researcher with his ^r her putative high 
level of knowledge and analytical skill. Re discovered that school principals 
are romanced by the prospect of - associating closely with university 
types and are drawn to this, participation by personal/professional 
ambitions. Trobrland Islanders have no Interest Iti asslnilatihg their 
lives to the likes of .Margaret Mead and what she stands for, but school 
principals positively wisH to identify with the next, aspiration level 
of their own profession— the university— and particularly with those ^ 
who inhabit the magic kingdom of research and scholarship. ' 

' , • . - »" 

This^ means that the presence of the . researcher in a principal's 
office does Indeed constitute an original disturbance .factor. This 
disturbance factor may be unavoidable; we may, that is, be too close in 
an occupational sense to oiir subjects. Principals work In a world not 
altogether different from our own, and th^ proximity of our work environ- 
ments—at least in a KSychologlcal sense— may Interfere with perception. 
On the other hand, this very proximity may be made to work in our favor. 

We cite, the following four types of impact .on the observation site and 

.examine how they affect the research pvocess: 
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I. Changed Work Patterns 



In our visits to the sch->oi, we Insist that the principal go about 
his or her business in a normal\way and to Ignore our presence as much 
as possible. This injunction isi generally followed,, except that the 
principals under obse.rvatlon naturally tend to direct their observed 
fctlvj.t.ie> Into arear in which (a) they feel coafortable, (b) tfety _ 
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cchslder themselves especially competent, or (c) where conventional wisdom 
dictates that their time should be spent. - ' 

A blatant example of (c) above is the principal who apparently , 
altered his plan for the day by setting out repeatedly^ researcher 
in tow, on tours of the hallways, inspection of the cafeteria, checks 
of the washrooms, and short stops in several classrooms; *s the researcher 
reported:^ 

The principal explained that this was -the very first opportunity 
that he M had that year (the visit, was in late October) to get out 
into the school, and my (the researcher* s) presence was the catalyst. 
He seemed quite shocked by what he found<^ — a number of staff (e.g.j 
cafeteria supervision aides, teachers on study hall duty) weren't 
found on station. The halls were noisy, dirty, and few students 
- were displaying their ID cards; 

« 

A year later the researcher returned to the school and reported the 
following^ - 

In my first visit to X school this fall (in November, some 
ten we.eks Into the school year) , the principal took time to visit > 
classrooms (conducting brief teacher observations) throughout the 
school. 'Again, he mentioned that this was his first- opportunity (1) 
all year to get around to the classrooms. 



2. Intimidator-in-Residence 

» 

Far more common, ih^our experience, Xs the role of the researcher 
as^a catalytic agent which alters the situation--a deflector of interruptions 
or a tension-reducing "blanket" for otKeYwise unpleasant interchanges. 
^ one researcher has feportfd: 

^ \ ' \ 

One of my subjects had his desk situated so that he -faced 
' away from the door connecting with the outer office. 1 typically 
sat on a couch, with a view, of both, the principal at the desk and 
the^door, with easy view of all who came. to the doorway. Throughout 
each day, many persons came to the doorway and saw the principal 
at his desk, biit seeing me as well*, they retreated. I would often 
^motion to .the person to come in, but more olEten 'than not, the "intruder" 
would just back away and disappea^. The principal's style of working 
with his back" to the* dop^ had the effect of discouraging interaction 
as a matter of course, but my presence added signif icafttly to this. 

In more volatile situations, the researcher is often deliberately 
used by. the principal to cool off an irate parent or a disgruntled teacher. 
The^presence of a third party, no matter how neutral, detached or disinter- 
ested, works wonders in ameliorating and "rinsing out" the sometimes thick 
confrontational anger in a principal-parent conference. In the Chicago 
study, our policy has been voluntarily to absent ourselves when our 
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«^esence would significantly interfere with such exchanges. In actxxnl 
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fact» such self**iinp6sed absences have b>>en very infrequent and ve are 
fortunate to have sat in on some very hot sessions • However, our Very 
presence ineluctably made such sessions significantly more serene than 
they otherwise would have'^been, 

3» The Co-opted Employee 

As ethnographic researchers, we are conscious at all times ^hat our 
task is to remain as observers of the principalship. This has often, 
however, become extremely difficult; on numerous occasions we hay4 become 
"participant" observe'-s. Three example's are; v ^ 



a. . The Halloween Contest — School N 5s an elementary school on the 
south side of the city, serving a racially mixed student population. Prin- 
cipal Jones had served several years elsewhere in the system as a princi- 
pal^ but was new to School N this year. During the researcher* s early 
visits to the school, he had tried to establish rappprt with Jones by 
listening to his problems and lettitig Jones use hia as «n understanding 
fellow professional. A comfortable relationship had developed, with 
^the researcher being included in all aspects of the principal's work, 
including private meetings with parents and/ the district superintendent. 
In return for this full access, the principal had requested small favors 
on occasion. For example, could the researcher talk the head of the 
University's Spanish Department into being the graduation , speaker, or 
could the researcher devote an hour to judge a science fair? One such 
"small favor" developed into an incident which raised the question. of 
where to draw the line between establishing good rapport and gathering 
accurate ethnographic data. The incident grew out of a Halloween costume 
contest. . . 

On an early visit to the school, the researcher had agreed, on the 
urging of the principal, to serve as costume judge at the Halloween 
assembly. Somfe weeks later on a retuni visit and just prior to the 
startr of the assembly, the researcher learned for the first time that 
two other judges would join him and, moreover,' that' teachers' costumes 
as well as children *s would be in the competition. The two other judges 
were also outsiders, one an accordionist (who would turn out to-be the 
^'hit*^ of the program) and the other a local leader of th« League o"^f 
Women Voters. Both were pleasant, amiable persons, easy to work with. 
Selection of the winnei* from among the children was readily accoapllshed. 
But , as the researchcsr and his two judge colleagues awaited .the parade 
of teachers in costume, the principal approached the reatarcher and, 
sotto voce , made it clear to him that he wanted the Spanish teacher, 
Mrs. G., to win the contest. Jones said that lie felt that Mrs. G had 
worked long hours on the Halloween program, that she was going to retire 
soon, and that her contributions over the years would justify some public 
acknowledgment. The problem was that her costume was. not^nearly as good 
' as those of several of the other teachers. ' ' ^ 

4) " The reseatcher weigh.ed the risks* of being manipulated 'in this 
ERyIC^^?^*^on against the .loss of rapport with Jorfes and access to the school* ' 
Haaaa™ He "needed .the access, and there seemed to him little risk in trying ^to 



persuade the other two judges to go along* ' The researchen prevailed and 
Mrs* G was announced' as the winner* 

The decision to go along with Principal^ Jones was soon to become 
a serious mistake* Iinmediately after Jones announced that Mrs. G wa.s. 
the Hinner, several teachers huddled in a corner of the auditorium and^ . 
decided to ask the judges to explain the "^decision* Even though the 
request to the 'judges was not made p.iblicTy, it was apparent to everyone 
''in the auditorium, that the decision viVc bej.ng, questioned. A couple of 
teachers" became angry and 'accused Jonea of influencing the decision* 
Race 6ecame an issue with one teacher noting that Mrs;. G was* a known 
^ bigot, aria should not b^ honored in such a way, especially when iier 
costume was not even nearly as good as others* -,The researcher was . 
approached directly by one black/female teacher arid asked why he would 
have selected her when ''it was obvious that my costume is much nicer 
than herst" The researcher deflected her hostility with a smilis and 
pretended that he w'as not a party to .the decision, all the while hoping 
that. the assembly would end immediately* 

' ' : \ ' ' ' ^ 

^Fortunately it did, but the trouble was not over*\ During .lunch in the 
teachers \ lounge i the researcher was again asked to .explain his decision* 
He simply safd that the judge's decision is filial Shd that there was' 
nothing to discuss* This teacher then approached the Principal and 
accused him of influencing the contest. Jones reminded the teacher that 
Mrs. G was a particularly deserving winrier but did not admit nor deny 
that he had influenced the decision* Jones privately admitted to the * 
researcher somewhat later that influencing the judges was a mistake 
and that the incident probably was- a step backward in his relationships 
with the teachers* 

/ ' ^ What ^gssons can we learn from this incident? .j^enny, Riesman and \ 
.Star in a recent article struggle with the question of how to establish . 
"a relationship of rapport, which encourages the researcher and his^ 
subject to speak as freely and frankly as may be without at the same 
time diverting the reseiarcher from his' reportorial duties or compelling 
the continuance of the relationship beyond the qptimal" point* "2 xhe 
Halloween example illustrates how tenuous, yet critical, the rapport 
factor can be* What could have been a routine intervention in the life 
of the school, causing no upset in the res,earcher*s role as observer i 
turned put to be a questionable decision on his part. But even in this case 
the decision may have had a more positive than negative effect on the . 
quality of the data recorded by the observer* Consider the following 
points: ' " • 

. — By allowing himself to be manipulated and cb-opted, the 
researcher got to see the* "real principal,*' to fitness how this 
principal gets his job dbrie* The. behavior patterns observed after 
this incident took on« new meaning; they revealed that this* tactic 
was not uriconmon in the workings of the school* The researcher 
was not aware "of the practice until after he himself experienced 
Q it* The experience, made him acutelv -aware of the subtle cues for 
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yhich he. should be s^Ar^ i^wa^therefore, easier for the • 
■ jeseaf Cher to. identifyth ^ 
,^ had! jt.he. experience'.. ■ • • . . . ' 

r y^-Once th^ researcher •* 
^ ^bfhaylfor. there was , rip longer 

from his riqrmal, behavior. In retrospect, the .researcher concluded 
^ t|iat t)ie, principal was reluctant to' adiit that sudh irif luence and 

pressure politics j or. game-playing, bcciir in the school uritil after 
' t^^K'^'^^'^F ^^^^ I'een,^"^^ iri Heiseribefg 

fertniriolpgy, one might ^ay-^that in ^this case the researcher got 
. to kriow his fellow "atoms'' better by' bfeconiing orie of them temporarily. 
' ■ ; _ .- 

--The, iriteractibn. betweeti observer and subject in this iricident 
can also te' explairied in terms of ,a .subordinate-superior relationship. 
The principal felt- comforU^^ .[ 
allowed himself to be manipulated by hi^ in much the ^me» way 
, ^hat a teacher might be. The researcher was willing to- 'take orders 
as. a subprdiriate?'or to do.as he was told. Iri many schools Tthe , 
rewards go to teachers who behave in this manner. The rewird^ \ 
for the researcher here, was c'ontiriued access to the research , site J 

--i^rincl^ais are severely limited in the discretionary powers they • . 
have to reward teSchers: for dedication and. service to :the school:,' 
' Since so few options were available to Principal, Jones, he was 
' ^^^^^"8 to risk his .rfpjul^tiph, to reward Mrs. G in. thi^ Instance. , 
Not the least of the' incentives for .the principal 'to arrange th'e 
/outcome is the prestig^f . haying a research professor from the 
-Uriiversity amorit the judges. The presence of the researcher, arid 
tl^- principal's understanding of his desire to maintain . acMgjs- 

ant^ rapport, /supplied .the principal with a useful lever tobse 
;t9 reach .his objective. • i . 

• ' ■ ; ^ . , I . ' 

Since the underlying notiyie for becoming a participant-observer 
in the Halloween, example (or in other examples to b.e described later) 
is the practical need to ensure acc.ess by maint;aining gopd rapport, 
some of the findings by Benny, Riesmari and Star should be more- carefully 
reviewed here. Beririy, et aT. study the teftdericy among people for. 
friendships to formi and they^look at this "in terms of its effect on 
?n observer and his subje^. They riote that an observer "often firids 
panons of intimacy arid privacy already established: ..."3 in the case 
of the researcher arid Prfri^ipal Jones, there was considerable poteritial 
•lor friendship to form. Both were similar iri age, professional achieve- 
ment, caireer goals and even.'persoriali^y. There was also a 'desire to 
listen Co each other Crhidh 'led to excellent understanding of each ' 
other's problems. ,., ' \ . ^ ■, * 

■- ■ ' V ■ " .. " ' ■ •■ ' 

^ As ^noced by Bennyi et al. , common group af f iliatio.is anong the 
researcher and .his subjects tend to affect results as much as what 
tH ^''^P''^ . ^9.^^ In this, case bpth r esearcheV arid principal , 

th d -mry co".inofn amiiations-.-iadniiriistra jobs,- residential ' I 



neighborhood, religious faith—and the likelihood of this affecting 
the findings is very high. Principal Jones mav have .seen this incident 
not as one of .manipulation but ihore as friend helping a friend/' 

-Accordln'g to Benny, et al vj good rapport sometiihes operated against 

the b^st Interest of those valuing it. 5 In the Halloween example, 
the researcher was so anxious to establish and maintain good rapport 
tKkt he refused to disturb -the camaraderie he had established with the 
principal, even, though he knew that ,^hat he was doing was inappropriate, 
perhaps* outright dishonest, ^ Benny, eit al* , give.n this case would* go 
on- to. show that there was poor communication between the principal and 
the ah^eryer even though the rapport wall good, ihey so^much enjoyed 
the ffiteraction they w^re experiencing and :;th6 results it produced 
for each other that tl^ey failed td/coOTiunicate. This failure to 
cominunicate caused: them tp experience a situation .which was not , 
beneficial to either, nor. probably to their educational institutions. 
Thus if the principal's effectiveness in the school ds in, the least 
drmin'ished or if the researcher's objectivity is tarnished, neither 
has been well, served. • * * " , ^ • 

b. , The Researcher as Teacher During the Strike— The Chicago Public 
School .teacher strike which occurred during the research period placed 
the, research team in an. unusual .position. The members of the team wished 
to continue to collect data during the strike because the principals 
.were oii ^duty- at their ^^choois with*a small uumbe): of students-* present. 
One researcher ''s experience indicates the level of rap^port and trust 
.that had developed betwe.erf her and ^her subject principal. When she 
/arrived to observe, she discovered: that, there were about^ sixty students 
present in a high school^ usually serving 3,000. Only six teachers had 
reported for work* . Shortly, after taking,.out her note pad and commencing 
the observation, the researcher was asked by the principal -to take 
over a class' of -students* The rissearcher agreed to do so, but only 
.6n the condition that she would be allowed to interview the students 
and, by so doing, .learn somg background informati;3n about the schopl, 
including .of course the principal. The principal complied with this 
request* In this situation, ^th6 principal was obviously very low on 
resources but his request to the researcher for* non-r^seafch' duty 
revealed that a level of mutjual trust had developed between the two. 

* This incident probably had little- effect on the 'objectivity of 
the data, but it did have considerable effect'^on ensuring future, access 
in the ;^chooI. A ^jurist might' argue that,:the researcher crossed the 
fine line which protects against c9htmbihation of data by saying that 
any .actions other than observing and recording serve to ch^ange the 
cohtext within .which observations arfe made. The= practical researcher 
realizes, however,, that t}iere was really no choice in this case", ndr 
in most bther similar instances*. The researcher simply mjiist do what 
is obviously necessary to maintain rapport with the principal. 

© . c. '' the; Researcher as Personal Advocate-rA final illustration of 



an. attempt to co-opt the researcher^ shows what .hifppens~irhen the researcher. 

!V u"^"^ ' ■ the repovtorial task to serve a purpose ^ 

JnfKi 'L"?^ ^ principal, agrees. to do so when \^he (the researcher) 

realizes that new kinds of data can thereby be opened u\. 

In^this situation, the researcher would show up at the school to 
b^gin the day s. observation, whereupon the principal Would In effect 

• ;"P"nd his nonnal principaling activities and launch Into a long, 
detailed monologue on his policy differences wjth the school system and 

. somerof his personal victories against his superiors. Since the 
researcher s. previous visit, tlje/prlncipal would have collected and. ' 
have ready an assembly of files. and documents designed to support 
a particular complaint or to portray him in.Ia positive light .regarding- 

^ some recent, confrontation with his district superintei^dent or downtown - 
staffers. In these episodes, the. principal used the researcher as a 
one-person jury, and expected her to listen to his-account, check it " 
with the documents^ provided, and "nrife" iri his favor. Throughout these 
monologues, he^spoke rapidly and insisted tHat the researcher get 
everything down on her note pad, everi showing irritation with the 
resea;:cher for not writing fast enough. The principal was. distressed 
that wh^n the research ^team's write-up of his school came to be drafted' 

- ii«rj'n°j ^VJ'^ concerned that. th6 researcher " 

frl^l f lu d '° ''^'^ °^ -^"^^ bargain, i.e.. to tell the " 

story of the admii.istratio.n of his school from his point of view. 

^Needless to say, there was no bargain. But the researcher decided 
JL?^n^J°of because, through this av^e of listening to and recording 
the apologia of the principal, she gained further .insight into his 
princjpalmg .behavior. The princip^ may have thought that the feverish, 
note-taking would eventuate > a public statement, or at least an 
internal men»orandum. supporting his position. However, the researcher 
had;,other goals in mind. Data about the system, obtainable' in no ^ 
other way, was being gathered through this seemingly self-serving mono- 
logue of the principal. These data, different from the behavior log 
■of the project s ethnographic techniques, would provide a special^ ^ 
insight into organizational relationships as seen from a principal's 
perspective. . - . r k , - . . 

A.. • Sexual Management 

A final example of the "ef.fect of the researcher on the research 
aiH%Srn^r r \ ^^^^^^ -Pl-y^d by both the researcher . 

sex ^^-^fJ^'^^P^l-. Sociologists and anthropologists have found- that ' 
oS III Jl fur.culture are clearly differentiated aiid each has Its 
ITJI^ ° I'^h^vloy^^pectations. Thus researchers can be trained 
to minimize disparifcies of social class but riot of sex;6 We fo^nd In " 
our research a partipularly troublesome situation which seemed to defy ' . 
-nterpretatiou. We sought hum^jrpus explanations, even scheduling a 
second researcher into the site to collect more data. It was finally 
-concluded that sex roles may have affected' this situation. 



in this particular casiT^Tr Tllrtr^thletic, popular ' male principal 
of a large high ^school exhibited an admi^nistrative style which was 
difficult to characterize* He obviously had good control of his 
situation and his subordinates responded almpst too well to his leadershi 
After six days in the school with the principal, the female researcher 
•was puzzled and mystified; there was. some ambiguity to the principal's 
mode of tnanagement which introduced a slightly jarring tone to the 
ambience of the school, but she was unable to spfecify this ambiguity 
precisely. This .much was known: The principal did use his. sexuality 
in relating to hi^ female subordinates, both clerical and professional, 
and the researcher thought she detected some"uhspoken irritatipn and 
reseii^tment among the females over^this behavior. But, on the hypothesis 
that'.she was seeing only one side to the situation, she asked a male 
colleague ^researcher to .spend some time In the school. 

This second researcher, observed for tliree days, looking specifdcally 
for instances, of ''sexual management" behaviors • He reported back to 
the research team on a few but, to him, benign instances of the principal 
sex-oriented banter,, with his colleagues, ^•g,, jocular ' asides to 
his secretary on her split skirt, jesting with a teacher on- closing 
the door for a "private conference*" The raal6 researcher concluded 
that these beh^aviors 'were unusual but probably not the cause of the 
problem of interpretation encountered by \he female researcher. 

The answer seemed to lie elsewhere. Dur^^ng his final visit, 
the mala researcher, according to a scheduled Routine, fengaged the. 
.principal in^a late-afternoon wind-up intervi^ew^ asking specifically 
whether the presence of "principal watchers" in the school had altered 
the situation in any way,* He responded in somewhat the following 
manner: ' - 

Well, 1 don't think so. The two of you have stayed out of 
the way... Of course, C. -{the female researcher) is a striking . 
woman. She's tall ," well-grdoi|^d and rather statuesque, men she 
is accpmpanying me about the building, obviously she is noticed 
* by people., 1 think they see her and wonder about it. But, no, 
I don't think her presence had much effect on the way people 
reacted to me or how they went about their business. 

After checking his notes again> the male researcher came to ,the 
opposite conclusion. The principal may or may not have been personally 
attracted to the female researcher^, but it is clear, that her presence 
did intr oduce a sexual element into the situation . Consider: Here is 
^ good-looking male principal being followed around day after 

day by ah attractive woman paying close attention to everyth'ing .he 
does and says-. What' do staff, students and teachers make of this? 
Certainly they cannot be indifferent to this sight.' Whether there was 
physical attraction or not, members of the school coramur\ty perceived one; 
in essence, their response was to introduce the sexual element when 
in fact it may not have been present, their relations with the priijcipal^ 
were both more guarded and more lighthearted, both more cryptic and 



more jpcular, both more professional but also more socially quizzical— a 
9 ■ curious ^lend- of school business and Inquisitive innuendo hoping to 

. p»anp ou^of ^^he principal, by indirection, an aiisv/er to unspoken 
questpns: '"Who is this goodVlooking woman following you around, 
hangl/hg, on your every word? Where did she come, from, and what does she 

• want? The principal turhed-the situation into a game. He kept the 
secret, but encouraged his colleagues to draw other', more provocative 
conclusions. He used the secret to charm his.associatesi Here w^ - - 
feel is the source of the puzzlement. Out of this vibration in human 

- • relations comes the ambiguous ambiance of the school, reported by the ' 
.. 'f?»ale- researcher' in .her early visits. . . " • .' 

' i . ' ' " , ^ . 

*r ^ G> Our Response, to tHe Heisenber^ Problem 

We are aware that as ethnographers, our mere presence brings about 
^ changes in the environment we are observing. How have we. corrected for 
any aberration of objectivity that our presence'has caused? As the 
above narrative indicates,, corrective measures may be only partially 
successful. But there are, we feel, compensating advantages which * - 

are not. insignificant in jtidging the overall integrity of this kind—— " 
, of research: " . — y 

■ . ,_1. ^ Access--A'£^ess- to the research site is recognized throughout 

— — ^ the ethnographic community as a central problem in research design. 

In light of the special situation in the Chicago schools, we believed 
as a team that access to participating schools and evefi access to alternative 
sthools might be jeopardized, possibly summarily cut off, by any . . ' / 
behavior on our part which Indicated lack of cooperation. As noted 
- above, some concessions seemed to us appropriate in return for which 
we maintained a working relationship with our >target sites. " - . 

-2. New data— The principal's behavior toward the researcher is - ' 
itsielf the source of a special kind of data'. That- relationship reveals 
-a good deal about the psychological security of the principal, his or 
^ her willingness to entrust confidences to the researcher,, and by 
Implication, to other peer outsi<iers. In the case of the Halloween 
Contest example, the- principal's co-optation of the researcher not 
. only revealed a hidden side of the principal's behavior but alerted 
. the researcher to a new dimension of data gathering. Tlie research site 

was affected,' but the observational sophistication of^the researcher 
was deepened and , sharpened as a result- of the. incident. Hitherto 
unnoticed tactics of the principal came to the surface and became part ^ 
^ of the formal record. ' - ■ . • 

3. — Self-revelation— An argument can be made for. relating to the 
principal in such a way as to provoke that person into- self-revelation ■ 
in the job. Solipsisin may not be .good for the soul, but it certainly 

• IS go6d for the ethnographic data gatherer'. The more the researchex' 
can get the ok;.ervee to t^ik, to expatiate on the trials and excitements 

.ot the job, the deeper is our understanding of what we are looking 

- ' Q many, researcher-principal interactions, we have detected an 
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expanding volubility of the principal as the two individuals become 
more comfortable with one another. From the researcher's standpoint, 
hurrying this development along by deliberately^ cultivating a trusting ' 
relationship is an ultimate plus,for the research .effort. This means 
that,, in some situations ^ we actually learn more about, the job under 
View, by/ turning away from a cold, clitvicalj: approach' to engage in* a 
, human interchange with the occupant. 

I In sum, we have concluded that the ethnographic strategy does 

indeed engender some disturbances in the site. But these are not all 
bad: or counterproductive. In our dealings with sixtjeen^principals we 
hjkye found; that if we are liiiable to maintain an antiseptic distance 

^ ' while observing them,, we can nevertheless acquire a kind' of intellectual 
rapport with' them as people. Without getting identified with their 

job or tWir personalities,, we hav| be^n able to worm our 'way more* > 

cbmpietely into the principalis feelings, sati^jictiohs, anxieties and 
overall responses to his wpjTtki than would "be possible in a more strictly 
- /-disciplined approach. This body of somewhat more affective material 
provides us with a fuller, richer texture in whi'ph to study the 
phenomenon of discretionary decision-making at the principal levels 

' \ : 
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Fbotnoteis 



•^As trings turned out 9 ve received oiily f our tum-rdowns to our 

ihyitatlon to become a' subject priric^^ for. the study, two begged 
of f because of Spending Vetire^nt A third principal vas about 
to run fpr public pj[f ice 9^ district superintendent 

* agreed that inyolvtient with the project would represent an undesirable 
distraction, A fourth principal graciously declined because she ^ 
'was assiming her ifirst principalship in aj^fficult achpi^^^^ 
hostile foflbunlty organdUeationyrand: that the presence of a 

^^_rtMarcher--woald Shfy complicate aii already volatile situation ^ 

^Mark^Behny, David Riesmah and Shirley A. Star, "Age and Sex in the 
Interview," The American Journal of Sociology ^ Vol. 62, i956, 
ppi 143rl52. : . 

3ibid:, p. i44, * 

Albid,, :p/-152. 

5lbid .; p. 145. . : , . ' 

6lbid., p. 14A. 
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